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Preface 


NATURE OF URBAN GEOGRAPHY 

There are several studies on urban geography wbich 
reveal that, as a major sub-discipline, it has a long tail 
but a short body. However, the spectrum is so vast and bi-oad 
that researchers are able to make general statements in 
defence of its conception, philosophy, nature and orienta- 
tion. Urban geography today encompasses and interfaces with 
various disciplines which are interested in urban studies. 
As an intnjduction to this series, our task here is to make 
an attempt to briefly review the development of geographical 
interest in various aspects of cities. 

There are several reviews of the early development of 
urban geography which have been dealt with by Berry and Har- 
ton (1970)^ and Carter (1974).^ Berry and Harton in their 
book, Geographical Perspective on Urban Systea, have made an 
attempt to introduce readers to its present-day status. They 
have clearly resolved that "the foimative years of the so- 
cial science in the late nineteenth century and early twen- 
tieth century were also the years in which urban studies 
first developed,"^ thus providing the context for 
geography’s eraei^ing interest in cities. However, the emer- 
gence of urban studies nates back to the writing of Greek 
scholars, but as a sub-discipline, it has reached its 
present-day status only in the past 30 years. 

In their historical perspective the works on urban geog- 
raphy show that the pre-20th century studies primarily con- 
cerned themselves with themes of location, size and shape of 
the cities. The initial findings were strongly subjective, 
descriptive and dependent more on observation such as the 
works of Hassert (1907)^ and Blanchard (1911).^ In the suc- 
ceedir^ years the conceptual framework of site and situp^ 
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was criticized by Anrousseau (1924)® and Crowe (1938)^, 
their conception being that cities were not inanimate ob- 
jects in landscape, but also organic elements which involved 
people and their movements. The morphologist, later in I960, 
truly brought the indigenous line of evolution in the sphere 
of urban geography and studies on the build-up fabric of 
cities' (Conzone, I960).® Smails (1955)® constituted the 
prime base of urban geography, which remained articulated 
without any major conceptual change till early 1960s. The 
studies on the morphological aspects of the urban systCT 
were influenced by external forces, consequently the 
methodological frameworte got impetus within the discipline,. 
At this juncture the evolution of concepts was not based on 
environment but took shelter under the umbrella of economics 
of location, and incorporated analysis of land values and 
rents, and the concept of nodality and accessibility. These 
concepts were deriv^ from the economic theories of Cooley 
(1894)^®, Weber (1899),^^ and Hurd (1903).^® 

The Chicago School of Hrban Ecology hastened the evolu- 
tion of urban geography. -In his monumental work Park 
(1925)^® developed the idea of order and analysis of towns. 
Further, a powerful thrust and much of the rationale was 
provided to the studies of urban geography by the Central 
Place Theory of (Iirlstallar (1933).^^ 

The Impact of the statistical method was powerful and it 
brought rapid and enormous changes in' the field of urban 
geography. It also brought new insights into the development 
and application of urban geography towards increased quan- 
tification. Brian J. Berry, a pioneer in the field, analysed 
the spatial order, size and location of towns and cities. 
There was widespread use of innovative techniques to explore 
the nature of- urban problems, hypotheses were tested, new 
theories propounded and old theories remodelled. The statis- 
tical methods were put to a variety of uses, Snith (1965)^® 
evaluated the classification of settlements; Berry and Gar- 
rison (1956)^° examined the utility of the rank-size rule 
for urban populations. The models of Park and Burgess 
(1925),“ Harris and tlllman (1945)^® and Homar Hoyt (1939)^® 
were tested and re-examined by various geographers - 

A new impetus to urban geography came fiom social area 
analysis which was initially propounded by Shevky and Bell 
(1955)* and later on this provided a basis for factorial 
ecology. The collaboration of this stream in urban geography 
was offered by Berry (1971)21, Herbert (1972)2® ^ Johnston 
(1971)* As a consequence of these thrusts in geography 
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after i960, the techniques of investigation vere sharpened 
and this has provided the basis for a scientific explanation 
of cities. Attempts were made to introduce new theories and 
frame laws to make the explanation of events more rational 
and logical. Sophisticated models were propounded as urban 
geography entered a new era of rationalizing the subject 
matter of urban studies on the basis of new philosophies, 
new concepts, new theories, new methodologies and applica- 
tions . 

However, the status of contemporary urban geography has 
been elevated only recently by the behavioural approach. The 
studies of perception and cognition which have a long tradi- 
tion in physiology were first introduced into the field of 
geography by Lynch (1960)^^ Dowson and Stea (1973;^^, Gould 
and White (1974),^® At present there is a sudden spurt in 
the studies on the subject with a new paradigm. But the full 
impact of behavioural approaches upon urban geography has 
yet to be realized. 

The aim of this senes is to seek reorientation of the 
discipline strengthened by new philosophies, methodologies, 
subject matters or application. The senes has been arranged 
in such a way that all contemporary viewpoints are covered 
comprehensively. Hopefully, this senes will inspire re- 
searchers to appreciate the work already done by geographers 
in studying cities. Geography by nature seems to be a syn- 
thesizing field of inquiry. As such we have made an en- 
deavour to combine some of the otherwise disparate facts 
gu:rnereif fiy* otiier a’lsiripfines’ iit sacit s mnaer thdC we* can 
gain a better understanding of the urban systan. The study 
of urban geography is essential if we are to analyse the 
human consequences of the settlements in which we live. It 
IS useful to planners, decision makers in government and 
corporations and also to each one of us as citizens. 
Finally, it gives us a perspective on what may be happening 
to our cities and to the nature. 

To achieve the above goal only those contributions |ath 
originality and contrasting viewpoints were selected for in- 
clusion in this series, in doing so the editor does not wish 
to compete with the journals in the field in which innova- 
tive research and methodological aspects are presented. But 
he does wish to convey, and convey with conviction, that 
significant researches are being undertaken in the different 
branches of urban geography and in other allied disciplines. 
The present series is an attempt to provide a selective 
reappraisal and rigorous examination of the assumptions and 
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the urge to disseminate new knowledge created by the mutual 
interaction. Bnphasis is also placed on the conceptualiza- 
tion and theorization of the subject matter so that general 
laws may emerge. A conscious effort has been made to or- 
ganize the series in such a way that it reflects the 
philosophical approach parallel to that of the behavioural 
school. Finally, a vigorous attempt has been made to 
demonstrate throughout the series how geographers are basi- 
cally involved in solving the urban problems. 

c. s. imv 
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C.S. Yadav 


Introduction 


There is an increasing number of contemporary geog- 
raphers who have been focusing their attention on the study 
of urban areas. The object under the lens of the urban geog- 
raphers IS the analysis of the activities of man, the physi- 
cal forms of structures developed for these activities and 
their association and arrangements with one another and with 
the land. This is expected to provide theoretical notions 
regarding the morphology of the towns, that is, study of the 
layout and build of towns viewed as the expression of their 
origin, growth and function (Dickinson, 1984).^ He concludes 
that much work of the inferior quality has appeared in this 
field, and although investigation of the town plan and build 
began to be systematically undertaken about 50 years ago, it 
has received virtually no serious attention from geog- 
raphers . However , there is evidence that some attempt was 
made to study the individual town layout of its streets and 
blocks which were analysed in relation to public buildings, 
and natural and planned growth. It seems necessary, there- 
fore, that geographers should pay more attention to the 
physical ground plan on which the city rests. As a matter of 
fact towns with their appreciable size have an internal 
geography that is full of interest and significance. The 
physical forms and arrangements of spaces and buildings 
which consist of urban landscapes provide an ample oppor- 
tunity to geographers to investigate and analyse their na- 
ture, their relative disposition and their social inter- 
dependence. 


URBAN LAND DSC 

The urban land use is a teira which denotes urban space 
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land area of cities, water areas in the cities and three- 
dimensional spaces above the surface of the city, or "the 
land we are concerned with can be described as land now used 
for purposes that are characteristically urban” 
(Bartholomew, 1955).^ In esseijce the term "urban land use" 
broadly refers to spatial distribution of city functions. 
Its residential comnunities or living areas, its individual 
commercial and retail business districts or major work 
areas, and its institutional and leisure time functions 
(Chapin, 1957).^ The past urban studies have clearly 
revealed that the broad geographical pattern of these func- 
tional areas, their characteristics, how they developed and 
how they change have been the burning topics of research 
from a variety of related fields, such as architecture, land 
economics, geography, human ecology, sociology and others. 
Nevertheless some of this work is highly subjective and 
speculative, some of it is documentary and descriptive and 
seme of it IS experimental. However, scientifically oriented 
systematic attempts at theoretical explanation of land use 
arrangement is made by scholars such as Burgess (1925)^, 
Hoyt (1939)®“, McKenzie (1933)®, Harris and Ullman U945)', 
and Firey (1947).° An examination of the work of these 
pioneers in the field of urban land use clearly indicates 
that there are significant variations in their emphasis. For 
example, Homer Hoyt sought an explanation of the city struc- 
ture and its land use patterns primarily in terms of univer- 
sal economic forces which were essentially responsible to 
govern the make-up and change in this configuration. On the 
other hand Walter Firey' s work demonstrates that land use 
arrangements are detemined by values and attitudes held by 
city residents and the resultant actions in the selection of 
locations to satisfy these values and attitudes. The 
generalizations made by Burgess, Hoyt, Harris and Ullman 
reveal heavy emphasis on economic determinants of land use, 
with the assumption that human value systems and group ac- 
tions are self-regulating and are contained by dominant 
economic forces (Chapin, 1957)®, whereas Firey, quite con- 
trary to this notion, found these elements of human be- 
haviour as key variables in the make-up and change of urban 
land use patterns. 

Economic Determinants of Land use 

The rationale behind the economic explanations of the 
urban land use pattern is based on the assumption that 
economics acts beyond the immediate environs of any par- 
ticular urban centre which involves consideration of the 
structure and functioning of the urban economy as it fits 
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into the larger econcmy ol the region and the nation. Both 
regional and localized forces interact to shape the land use 
patterns. Most of the land economists view urban land use in 
a broader framework of the Equilibnim Theory which states 
that each land parcel is determined by the urban land 
market. Accordingly, the land is considered as a commodity 
traded in the market subject to the forces of supply and 
demand, in its essence the Equilibrium Theory states that 
price is both a function of the costs of making land produc- 
tive and a function of the net income or return realizable 
after the development of that land. The decision to buy or 
sell a parcel of land in the urban setting is pronpted by 
the opportunities which maximize the return from a transac- 
tion in the market in which land is put. Thus urban land is 
considered to have value because of its potential to produce 
income in future. Alonso (1964)^® correctly recognized that, 
"The patterns of land uses and land values will be mutually 
detennined" . Hurd (1924)'-^ propounded the principle that 
"value in urban land ... is the resultant of economic or 
ground rent capitalized". As a matter of fact in a city 
economic rent is detennined by superiority of location and 
the functional use of the land, so that any utility of the 
land may compete for any location within a city and all land 
goes to the highest bidder. The efficiency of a parcel of 
land use is measured by its rent paying ability. Ratcliff 
(1949)^^ snys that, "The utilization of land is ultimately 
determined .by the relative efficiencies of various loca- 
tions. Efficiency of use is measured by its rent paying 
ability, tile ability of a sse to eitraet ecosasio utility 
from a site. The process of adjustment in a city structure 
to a most efficient land use pattern is through the competi- 
tion of uses for various locations. The use that can extract 
the greatest return from a given site will be the successful 
bidder". From this there emerges an "orderly pattern of land 
use spatially organized to perfoim most efficiently the 
econcraic functions that characterize urban life' (Ratcliff, 
1949 ).^^ 

Thus to the ecoflomist land is pressed into use by the 
existence of a value as established by the alternatives of 
land development, and the use of a particular parcel is 
finally deteimin^ in the operations of market forces by the 
price paid and the decision as to «,hat alternative will 
yield the highest return. Thus the land use structure of the 
city IS determined plot by plot, parcel by parcel by the 
forces of the urban land market. It is the competition of 
land uses in the market tliat distributes the use t>T>es in an 
arrangement that approaches the rost efficient pattern. 
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Socially Eooted Determinants of land Dse 

The social action in a particular city influences the 
location and arrangement of land uses although they are less 
understood and frequently confused with the economic deter- 
minants. Most research in this aspect of urban development 
lacks an operational slant (Chapin, 1957).^^ Although both 
kinds of influences interact with each other and it is dif- 
ficult to differentiate the effects, social scientists in 
order to provide a coherent framework for interpreting the 
urban land use structure, are increasingly directing their 
attention to the role that social values and ideals play in 
determining the land use patterns in cities. In essence, the 
behaviour patterns of individuals, institutions and foims 
which occur in the spatial patterns largely determine the 
physical structure of a city. Chapin (1957)^® postulated 
that, ''Looking at urban land use patterns as the aggregate 
product of many individual and group actions in occupying 
and improving the land, we may view those actions as a foim 
of human behaviour activated by certain human needs and 
wants." Chapin provided a stimulating framewprk, consisting 
of values, behaviour patterns and outccmes. Pig. 1.1 indi- 
cates some of the sequences Chapin tries to invoke. "Certain 
individual-or group-led values concerning the use of a par- 
ticular parcel or area set in motion a four-phase cycle of 
behaviour which culminates in the parcel or area being put 
to a particular use" (Chapin, 1957).^® These phases are p^ 
of the, cycle of human behaviour or of the behavioural pat- 
tern (Carter, 1976)^'^, which are classified as (i) ex- 
periencing of needs and wants, (if) defining goals, (iii) 
planning alternatives, (iv) deciding and acting. Carter has 
appropriately summarized the findings in this way: "From 
these values, both conscious and subconscious or explicit or 
implicit, of individuals or groups of individuals, patterns 
of behaviour are generated, leading to those actions in the 
urban setting which are the determinants of the land use 
patterns" . 

Social Values and land Dse 

It is a truism that values held by an individual 
motivate his behaviour resulting in a certain organized form 
of action. This is so in the case of people or groups also, 
Chapin (1957)^®, has recognized that these values may be 
latent, or subconscious, or they can be articulated or con- 
scious, they may he economic, political, social, religious, 
authentic and so on, but they play an important role in the 
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evolution of land use patterns, falter Firey's^® empirical 
investigation on Boston also suoports this conviction in 
which he analysed how values and ideals determine the exist- 
ing land use patterns. 



Fl^l.l The sequence of action and the influence of values 
in bringing about a change in the urban land-use pattern. 

Heasorsaait and Classification of Drban land Use 

Classification is vital and most significant to the 
study of urban land use, because it provides an easy key to 
understand the oonplex character of the city structure. The 
classificatory scheme prevalent points out that groupings or 
classes of land uses are not arbitrary, they are rational 
and empirical , and have some basis for their development and 
have seme measure of extended applicability. As a matter of 
fact, it IS realized that no single land use classification 
can cater to all needs of all cities, hut in general there 
should be some basic structure of the classifications vtiich 
is applicable to many if not most cities. 
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Since most of the land use classifications have been 
formulated by urban planners, they are generally accepted as 
formulized land use classifications. One of the earliest at- 
tanpts to foimulize land use classification in the tl.S.A. 
was made by Farlana Bartholomew (1955)^^. Ihe systan of Bar- 
tbolcmew is presentfi^d m 1.2. irneLte^er the dxavbasfss ol 
the Bartholomew system, it has a very significant inject on 
land use study in the United States. However, rrare recently, 
an attempt has been made by a professional planners' or- 
ganization, WHO focusea on land use characteristics alone as 
a basis for classification. (Fig. 1,3.) This class- 
ification is well formulated and is applicable to most 
cities. It has the added aavantage of being suited to oata 
orocessing eauipient , an important attribute in an era of 
utilization of vast amounts of data. 



Fig, 1.2 ClaSCriication of uses of urban land.. 


The land use pattern of any uroan area is a reflection 
not of tne uanediate and current space reouirements of a 
comimity but rather of their cunulative needs over a period 
of years. The urban areas are comolez systems which have 
created myriads of prohlens and the need for adjustment and 
modification in the physical fonn of the urban environment. 
Tnis physical foim is called nnrphology of the towns. As a 
matter of fact many diverse forces are consistently reacting 
upon urban society, creating pressures for growth and 
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Fig. 1.3 Structure of a land use classification system 
based on land use characteristics. 
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renewal in the physical form of the urban environment. The 
present volume is designed to fulfill local objectives of 
social, economic and physical well-being. It examines the 
econonic basis of land uses. It is designed to investigate 
basically the location, intensity and amount of land 
required for the various space using functions of city life- 
industry, wholesaling, business, housing, recreatiou, educa- 
tion, open spaces and cultural activities of the people. 
Fundamentally the essays in this volume point out that the 
land use plan as part of an overall plan embodies a proposal 
as to how land should he used as expansion and how renewal 
should proceed in the future. 

This volume treats only limited aspects of the land use 
system of cities. It is primarily focused on theory and 
methods with special attention given to the techniques 
required in making an analysis of land use, in measuring 
trends and in estimating present and future requirements for 
the use of land. However, if nothing more is accomplished, a 
useful purpose is served, simply by bringing this material 
together where it can be subjected to a more critical ex- 
amination and provide a stimulus for research and experimen- 
tation so sorely needed. 

The material in this volume is organized into four 
sections' section I deals with theoretical work which has 
relevance to the land use system of a city, in this section 
those articles are included which explain the pattern and 
intensity of land use. The articles provide the conventional 
economic explanation of the pattern of land use, section 11 
IS primarily devoted to understanding the commercial use of 
the urban land, section III provides the analysis of green 
belt and use of urban land for parks and recreation. It 
gives a glimpse of land put to recreational uses which is 
analysed in terms of variation in size, form of development 
and location withip the city. It also analyses the func- 
tional and spatial hierarchy of urban parks; section IV 
deals with the ccmprehensive plan of urban land uses in the 
hilly towns of India. 

The operation and analysis of urban land markets are a 
highly Ccmplex matter in the present day situation. There is 
no doul)t that land by definition is considered to be a 
scarce commodity in cities, consequently the conventional 
economic explanation of the pattern of land use depends on 
the well-known and familiar concept of production fimction 
and utility function. R. K. Wilkinson in his article, "Urban 
Structure: Theory and Application”, identifies that the pur- 
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pose of analysing the structure of cities and urban areas is 
to explain the pattern and in+ensity of land use, that is, 
the location of different activities and the relative den- 
sity of population. In essence most of the researchers are 
concerned with explaining the location of residential and 
non-residential land use. 'Ihe author agrees with the prin- 
ciple that urban areas are largely the outcome of an 
econonic process, and therefore the model of urban structure 
IS that of a land market which explains the profile of land 
values use. In this paper the author makes a vigorous at- 
tempt to explain a theory of the allocation of urban land 
use, location decision, some limitation? for the theory of 
urban structure and zoning and land use controls, and 
finally he suggests the procedure of planning of land use 
which determines the best allocation of land. 

From the beginning of the 1970s, the pace of urbaniza- 
tion has slackened considerably. The supply of housing and 
services in seme regions and sectors is greater than the 
current demand. In this situation the consumer priorities 
play an important role. However, the local authorities make 
efforts to control the process of urbanization that is gen- 
erated by forces outside their domain of influence. They 
have a decisive influence on the supply of sites, housing 
and public services, but they have a very little say so far 
as the demand for these utilities is concerned. \?hen it is 
considerably greater than the supply, it causes them 
trouble, as there is a constant pressure on them to meet the 
donand. A. Floderus in his article, "Negotiating for Deve- 
lopment or Change of Urban Land Use", clearly reveals that 
the right to determine land use is divided according to 
various principles. The elected bodies of the municipalities 
make decisions based on the authority inherent m their 
political supremacy and are responsible to the munici- 
palities or the electorate. Municipal agencies function as 
administrative authorities and use their power or laws and 
regulations. Property owners or those with the right to use 
property have authority and economic responsibility for the 
use and maintenance of the property, changes in the use of 
land necessitate coordinated decisions from these three 
parties, and the decision makers are dependent on each 
other's actions. Political, administrative and property 
economy decision making are put in principal opposed to each 
other. Political credibility, justice and economic 
feasibility are criteria vfliich must in one way or the other 
be satisfied, in specific cases, however, opposing interests 
can beceme relevant, when there are limitations for fulfill- 
ment of policies. The credibility of a politician rests upon 
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his ability to live up to the expectations of his voters. 
The credibility of an administrator rests on his impar- 
tiality. In spite of the incompatibility of the political 
and administrative aspects of public power, local 
authorities are expected to behave as a united organization. 

Cities' existence and evolution may be taken for granted 
to be an all-time reality. The urban evolution did mark, and 
even does so now, the creation of the visual event. Nandesh- 
v/ar Sharma through his article, "On Aspects of Master Plan 
in City Planning Context", has also tried to prove that the 
main issue which confronts the city planners is connected 
with the events of building or rebuilding or making over 
cities. He has, besides, tried to explore the nature and 
character of a master plan, where should it aim, what should 
It constitute, what operational philosophy should it in- 
volve . 

In recent years, especially after the introduction of 
the town and country planning movement in India, sone inter- 
esting trends in the regularization of envii-onment and re- 
lated aspects of local and regional areas were initiated. In 
this planning process the Third Five Year Plan has em- 
phasized the importance of urban development and provided 
assistance in the preparing of master plans for selected 
areas. Sonetimes the guidelines were drawn up to analyse 
either in a descriptive system or cartographic system to es- 
tablish various trends within such regions. This clearly in- 
dicates that there is a wide scope for an evaluatory study 
to reveal a mosaic of landscape in the local areas of towns 
and urban agglomerations in Indian census. B. K. Roy in his 
article, "A Census Oriented Study of Carto-Spatial Model on 
Temporal Land Use in a Million City-Case of Lucknow Urban 
Agglomeration' , has given thought to the construction of 
land use maps of such areas, with reference to time. The 
author in the paper presents a census-oriented study of a 
spatial model in temporal land use within the jurisdiction 
of an urban agglomeration of Lucknow. This study has been 
constructed with time reference of 1971 and 1981 Censuses. 
It is based partly on the concept of "Harkov Chains". A 
study on these lines, if considered for a larger number of 
towns, can help establish a forecasting trend. Again, the 
present concern for developing towns and city conditions may 
need evaluation of the jurisdictions of towns and cities for 
which a great deal of census data is available, which would 
also help in further researches. Certain issues of technical 
transformation have been raised in such a study which demand 
constant research by technicians to streamline the internal 
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and peripheral structure of a townscape which may be able to 
provide a healthy rural-urban continuum. 

Most cities experience rapansion problems in the transi- 
tion areas between their different functional zones, the 
best known examples being the areas of transition between 
CBD and the remainder of the city, and between the urbanized 
and rural areas. These transition problems may be the 
economic and administrative ones of mixed and incompatible 
land uses, speculative land holdup or derelict land, or the 
social problems associated with a rootless, unhomogeneous 
poor population, unadapted to the problems of inner city 
life. Inter^roup tensions ai^ also created between long es- 
tablished residents in old houses and newer residents seek- 
ing cheap rental housing, or between residential land users 
and advancing comnercial users. 

A.S. Morns in his article, "Mendoza Land Use in the 
Adobe City", makes an effort to define and examine what may 
be termed a transition area. The author convincingly 
evaluates its problems and distinctive character as compared 
to the traditional transitional area. In Mendoza, an Argen- 
tine city of half a million inhabitants, it is contended 
that the problem affects a major section of the city be- 
cause, like other cities of the dry north-west, this city 
was built ID adobe. The author discerns three structural 
elements a centre of modern reinforced concrete, a ring of 
adobe in process of replacement, and a new outer post 1940 
ring of anti-seisraic construction. He concludes that the 
size of adobe area, the presence of the new outer ring, and 
the lack of planning control have created patterns which are 
distinctive, such as diversity of land use in the old city, 
urban expansion and a low density of residential land use. 

The city centre, variously referred to as the central 
business district, down town and urban core has recently 
been of rather sporadic interest to American geographers. 
Most of urban geographers have focused their attention upon 
functioruthe array of activities present in terms of foim, 
the stock and arrangement of brick and mortar containment 
space available. Functional concentrations have also been 
mapped for a number of U.S. cities. Movonen'Ulocal shift of 
the central core over time-and identification of v^zones of 
assimilation and discards have been natural adjuncts to this 
line of investigation in the general search for underlying 
forces and processes. But the structure of the urban core in 
terms of its functional differentiation into specialized 
subdistricts has constituted perhaps the major thrust of 
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recent interest. All of these studies evaluate the intensity 
of activities and land uses in the central cores, but no 
study in the geographic literature has devoted attention in 
whicli a flow of pedestrian traffic within the district has 
been used as a direct basis for an analysis of the func- 
tional arranganent or process of development. The paper en- 
titled "Land Use Associations versus Centrality in the Dis- 
tribution of Pedestrians in the Urban Core Atlanta" by 
James B. Kenyon fills this gap. He, in this article, 
hypothesizes that pedestrian volumes, by intersection within 
an urban core, are in part externally conferred and in part 
internally generated. External generation is tested through 
a gravity model which analyses the pedestrian load in terms 
of the location of the intersection among other intersec- 
tions in the district, internal generation, or direct at- 
trg£tion of pedestrian traffic, is seen as a function of the 
intensity and combination of land uses within the intersec- 
tion area. This is tested by stepwise regression of 
pedestrian volumes against nine land-use combinations. 
Together, the external and internal explanations account for 
70 per cent of the variance in pedestrian distribution and 
provide a basis for cament on new development within the 
area. 

The morphological p)atterD of a market town is a complex 
areal phenomenon consisting of the features of the market 
places and other infrastructures. The past studies have 
clearly indicated that it is rather difficult to establish 
whether marketing activity determines the man-made 
geographic structure of towns or the structure of the town 
determines the marketing activity. As a matter of fact, the 
market infrastructures are the product of marketing activity 
and the structure of the town. The obvious fact is that it 
IS a reflection not of the immediate and current space 
requirements of the conmunity but rather of the cumulative 
needs over a period of years. Thus many a scholar believes 
that the study of morphological piatterns is not only neces- 
sary for understanding the present pattern but also for 
providing a guideline for its better planning. Dr. H.H. 
Saxena in his article, "Morphological Foot and Typology of 
Wket Towns in Rajasthan", analyses the form and typxilogi- 
cal pattern of market morphology of the market towns in 
Rajasthan State. The study is b^ed on field work done by 
the author while studying market towns in Rajasthan. He 
identifies four distinct foOTs of market morphology such as 
(i) Rectangular Pattern, (ii) Linear Pattern, (iii) 
Crossroad Pattern, and (iv) Ocmplex or Irregular Pattern. 
According to the findings of the author, the market mor- 
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phologioal patterns become more and more complex as towns 
grow in size. He says that the growth of marhet morphology 
m Rajasthan is very much related with the growth of settle- 
ments. In their initial stage only a few shops cater to the 
minimum demands of a small village, but when it becomes a 
town, a series of shops develop along the main roads, or at 
crossroads. The growth of population and settlements leads 
to formation of conplex market morphological units and other 
infrastructures. Finally, the author concludes that there is 
a direct relationship between growth of population, urban 
development and growth of market morphology. 

Hotels have historically been a vital component within 
the structure of American central business districts, both 
from a functional prospective and in terms of competition. 
In physical terms, it has been noted that hotels have con- 
sistently been among the grandest buildings in large 
American cities. Hotels have also been important in cultural 
terms as they have been traditionally utilized as centres 
for a variety of social and public affairs, thereby prorapt- 
II® the label "palaces of the Public”. Despite the obvious 
inportanoe assigned to hotels in the evolution of dwmtowns, 
little has oaae frcm an attempt to descriptively or enpiri- 
cally docineat the current status of this activity. It is 
siimrisine and disaDuointina that social scientists and his- 
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"sociable meal" gathers several guests around a table or a 
meal meant for pleasure tune, this being sometimes the very 
goal of their outing. Here the author poses a question, how 
can we resist all those tempting institutions and new styles 
which since the beginning of the seventies have played a 
great part in changing the outside appearance of towns. At- 
tractive to the customer, the multiplicity is in fact the 
visible part of a deep reorganizing process which Francoise 
Brun in his article, "Old and New Restaurants in French 
Towns", has tried to analyse. The author concludes that the 
first generation cafeterias are located in shopping centres 
and along the mam roads. The second generation cafeterias 
try to find their place in the middle of the ladder. They 
are already in a successfid. competition with traditional 
restaurants and also with ethnic cooking restaurants. The 
author clearly reveals that the proliferation of different 
types of restaurants is more a sign of a transition period 
than of a healthy situation. 

The public land in the city is largely utilized for 
recreation, education, cemeteries and religion which are 
significant users of the public land for the efficient 
functioning of the urban society, although they use rela- 
tively small amounts of urban space. The urban parks that 
comprise most of the land utilized for recreation in the 
city exhibit considerable variation in size, form of 
development, facilities provided, location within the city 
and extent of the service area. 

To bring city dwellers closer to the country, since the 
image of the countryside and village life was held to be 
idealistic, Howard proposed a series of garden cities, each 
surrounded by a green belt-ring. It was no Utopia, but a 
realistic blueprint which would integrate all the advantages 
of town and country life, m ntiich all the advantages of the 
most energetic and active town life, with all the beauty and 
delight of the countryside can be secured. K. G. Willis in 
his article, "Green Belts", propounds the same idea. The 
author in this article analyses the evolution of green belts 
m the U.K. According to him green belts are conceived as 
rough rings of land, usually several kilometres around a 
number of developed areas. Within the green belts no future 
development is peimitted and as a consequence the further 
expansion of cities and urban agglomerations is halted. He 
provides us an explanation of the functions and efiects of 
green belts, and tells us that a number of problems still 
ranain to be solved beiore any proper evaluation of green 
belts can be made, virst, since amenity is income elastic 
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demand for amenity is expected to be much greater in future, 
perhaps growing faster than the demand for housing in West- 
ern Europe and the USA. The author realizes that this will 
have implications for the future size and distribution ^f 
green belts, and that there is the question of who has the 
right to amenity in the green belt land. In the present 
analysis, the author has assumed that amenity rights accrue 
to householders around green belts. But amenity rights are 
not recognized in English planning law. As such, the author 
offers an alternative assumption that householders would 
need to buy green belt lands to secure amenity rights to 
them. And he also finds that willingness to buy is much less 
than willingness to sell. 

Since it is a basic attribute of society to function in 
a permanent and close relation to its physical environment 
it transforms it according to the requirements of society 
keeping in view the mode of production and the level of 
development of the productive forces. Antal Lehmann in his 
article, "A Phyto-Geographical Method for the Investigation 
of Agglomeration: Example of Pecs and Its Vicinity", con- 
vincingly argues that changes in the physical environment 
within a given area reflect the quantitative and qualitative 
impacts of the social activity inducing change, As a con- 
sequence the process of urbanization, and agglomeration, so 
characteristic of our day, must be well indicated in the al- 
terations in the physical environment of the area involved. 
According to the author, of all factors the biota factor of 
physical environment is the most sensitive to these in- 
fluences. Man first alters the natural vegetation of the 
area. He then transforms the vegetation in an unconscious 
way to various extents. He completely exterminates normal 
v^etation and creates a new type of vegetation or creates 
or leaves behind a completely barren ground where grows the 
so-called ruderal weed associated with low number of species 
and specimen, spontaneously or by conscious human action as 
in the case of buildings, yards, industrial establishments, 
mines, transport, etc. The author analyses the character of 
this type of vegetation as an indication of the spatial and 
temper^ extension and intensity of social economic 
processes. In this paper the author has knowingly applied 
the quantitative indicators of ruderal weed association, 
their spatial ratio, and its temporal change in order to 
delineate aggloneration or to determine the degree of ag- 
glomeration. 

The importance of trees in the urban milieu was first 
recognized in 1882 by Sir Hemry Joly de Lotbiniere who spon- 
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sored the first law related to the tree festival in the 
city. Different propositions have been put forward every 
year to celebrate the occasion when trees are planted in 
front of hones. Donald A. Fraser in his article, "Plants and 
Parks of Montreal ' , makes a brief survey of parks and trees 
in Montreal and illustrates the importance of trees in the 
urban milieu. The author recognizes that the residents of 
Montreal have made a choice of the natural hard woods, 
American elm, silver made ashes, uoplars and black coca and 
sane important species scattered all over the city. Apart 
from the trial listing of new species for their adaptability 
to an urban environment is a continuous process. Thus today 
one can find in parks and streets plantation, the house 
chestnut, asscilus hippocastannum, honey, locust, gliclitsia 
triacanthos, tantaniam maple, white ash and mulberry. Ac- 
cording to the author there are eight regional parks, 12 
golf courses, two natural reserves, one oird sanctuary and 
two airports Within the [fontreal area. He says Jfontreal is a 
dynamic, ever changing urban development of some two million 
people, and the Arohipel Scheme when implenented may alter 
the face of the city. The project could even exert human 
control over all water flowing for metropolitan Montreal. Dp 
to six dams, five canals and four lakes could be united for 
this purpose to prevent flooding, to improve water quality. 

The great cities of antiquity, creative Athens, imperial 
Rone and a hundred others such as commercial Corinth and 
Marseilles, templed Jerusalem and polyglot Alxandria were 
dependent on the forests that were within their reach even 
more than the modern cities that stand on their ancient 
sites. The process of urbaniiation in the littoral was ac- 
companied by a process of deforestation and the two stood in 
direct relation to one another. J. Donald Hughes in his ar- 
ticle, "Forests and Cities in the Classical Mediterranean", 
has made an attempt to review classical works on the 
relationship of forests and the cities. 

Dr. Bela Gertig in his article, "The Effect of Ur- 
banization S; Tourism in Hungary”, has clearly explained the 
development of tourism in Hungary. While explaining the Hun- 
garian tourism the author finds that in the 1930s it was 
poorly developed. However, after 1945, the frontiers of 
tourism started spreading slowly. Before this tourism was 
confined to Budapest and was largely seasonal. It was an in- 
teresting feature of tourism in this period that only man- 
bers of the ruling and the middle classes could participate. 
Majority of workers or peasants would not even think of 
having a holiday let alone a little leisure. Hungary had 
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also a little share in international tourism during this 
period, HoH'ever, after 1945 » with the growth in industrial 
productivity the Hungarian Government paid greater and 
greater attention to the development of national and inter- 
national tourism. The author finds that tourism in Hungary 
is limited to a season. Both Hungarian tourists and visitors 
fran abroad during the past 35 years under survey arrived in 
the mam season. He further finds that due to heavy rush of 
tourists in one season, the number of beds available does 
not meet the demand and therefore strongly recommends im- 
mediate increase in them. The author also suggests that ad- 
ditional places of tourist interest should be established 
keeping in view the demand. Besides, geographical, ter- 
ritorial distribution should also be altered. 

in India the morphology of hilly towns has been in- 
fluenced by the physical factors, site, climate, geological 
structure, natural beauty, availability of water and cul- 
tural settings. Dr. P, C. Shanna in his article, “Factors 
Affecting the Morphological patterns of Hilly Towns A Case 
Study of Himachal Pradesh", thinks that the analysis of the 
morphological patterns of hilly towns makes it clear that 
the towns of Himachal Pradesh resemble dynamic organisms 
constantly in the process of evolution. The layout and 
structure of these towns may be taken as an expression of 
their origin, growth and evolution of functions. Some old 
established functions of these towns are being modified 
wtale the new luncticms axe l>eing added to them tmder the 
influence of various physical and cultural forces which are 
in many cases interwoven. The author in this paper provides 
a comprehensive survey of Himachal Pradesh towns in terms of 
physical controls, such as climatic controls, geological 
controls, natural beauty and availabilitv of water. The role 
of cultural control is also vividly highlighted in terms of 
impact of transport and ccnraunication, functional impact, 
impact of educational institutions on the morpholc^y, impact 
of trading and commercial establishments, impact of in- 
dustries, impact of administrative functions, impact of 
policy of government and impact of the teaching of 
regionalism. 

Siliguri standing on the banks of Mahananda river is a 
fast growing town today, the lai^est town of North Bengal. 
There have been both high growth of population and cormer- 
cial activities of the town during the past few years. Urban 
growth of the town has brought with it some problems. 
Authors Mahadeb pal and Jyotirmoy Sen in their article, 
"Siliguri A Study in Urbwi Laiid Use", have dealt with the 
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land use plan of Siliguri in a ccnDrehensive way. According 
■to tne impression of the authors the town itself was not 
bm.it to any plan, it is really an ' overgrown village". From 
tne study it becones quite obvious that there is an un- 
balaroed land-oan ratio ana to get ample space m the core 
of tne town attention should be paid to the aevelopnent of 
the other fringes of towns and the authors feel happy to 
note that tne C-o^erinent has accepted for implementation the 
prop/osal to develop a satellite town in the Western part. 
The authors foresee that it m.11 lessen congestion in the 
town. 


J. 0 . Singh has taken the initiative to provide a ccm- 
prehensive survey of Shillong. He finds Shillong 'to be the 
’ Oueen of hill stations' , "Scotland of the East" . In his at- 
temut the author urovides a survey of physical setting, 
evolution of the city, demographic structure, patterns of 
land use and problens of planning. Ke finally suggests a 
tentative plan for the development of Shillong for a period 
of 25 sears. Aocoraing to him it would be a wise step to 
develop new residential colonies with neighbourhood 
facilities within the present urban limits in the suburbs, 
n oraer to nrovide unifom mar’/eting facilities sere ootj- 
nunit,j ana neighbourhood civic centres are proposed to be 
established in and around Shillong. The author also suggests 
marginal snifting of govenraent offices and defence estab- 
lishrents. According to him decentralization of schools ana 
colleges to eoaate educational opportunities to different 
areas. Two areas i.n tne Jowar Road and another in the 
Gaunati-Shillong Poao should be developed into industrial 
oistricts. The fisn dale should be converted into a park. In 
oraer to develon tourism in the city, large, cheap hotels 
and rore rest-houses are required. 

Baarinath, essentially a religious destination, is a 
focus of attraction for both religious and secular visi'tors. 
The latter are steaaily on the increase. Jagoish Eaur in her 
article, 'Eadrinath Hindus' Super uiigrjmage Resort on the 
Himalayas, A Study in Site Character, Pilgrim Patterns and 
Process of Podernization' , finas that with the process of 
modernization and better facilities in transport and accom- 
Eooation, Eadrinath, with its multinle outdoor recreation 
resource endowment, uromises an upccraing tourist destina- 
tion. jagdisn Kaur assigns the cause of opening of the area 
for tourists to Eadrinath yatra. She feels that the 
Badrxnath recreational-cun-religious resource may well he 
studiea in two oarts, within the to-wnship and immediate sur- 
roonaings ana the other that nay be oeveloped as a -tourist 
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complex planning base on a timescale. The author has real- 
ized that it IS pertinent to discuss the first one here for 
inclusion in the tourist itinerary. She then analyses the 
pilgrim traffic patterns, accommodation facilities and the 
master plan of the city. 

Darjeeling resting among the Himalayan foothills is un- 
doubtedly a tourist's paradise. It carenands a thrilling view 
of the glowing snow-capped peaks like Kanchenjunga, Pranab 
Kimar Cliakravarti in his article, "Darjeeling* The Queen of 
the Hill Stations", attributes many qualities to the city, 
and says the town is modern, elegant and sophisticated by 
all standards, offering all the amenities of civilized life, 
rich flora and fauna and this all has attracted tourists, 
holiday makers, health seekers, adventurists, and globe- 
trotters. Pranab provides a comprehensive survey of the 
city. He feels that Darjeeling's recognition as an interna- 
tional hill resort is a post-independence phenomenon. In- 
creased leisure, better educational facilities, fast 
transport media have added to its development. Tourism has 
changed the physiognomy of the urban landscape a great deal 
though in the process much of its original flora and fauna 
have been destroyed by human encroacliment. 
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Negotiating for Development or Change 
of Urban Land Use 


THE AIMS or THE STUDY 

^Uien I started research on the community planning 
process in 1974 at the National S'^edish Institute for Build- 
ing Research the aim of rny tiork uas to design a model for 
comprehensive planning in order to integrate physical, 
economic and social planning of a municipality. I started to 
design a manual, a kind of check-list to be used by Local 
Authorities continuously in the planning and budgetary 
processes. Later on I found that the S'vedish Association of 
Local Authorities had developed a very similar model inde- 
pendent of ours, so this kind of thinking about planning 
seems to have been very canmon at the time. 

The manual was tested in a municipality of average size, 
an industrial town of about 28,000 inhabitants. Interviews 
with politicians and local officials of the planning ad- 
ministration revealed, however, that crucial decisions con- 
cerning land use were notj encompassed by the planning model. 
For instance, decisions on municipal acquisition of land, 
exploitation of land for housing or industrial plants, and 
the granting of planning permissions were taken after nego- 
tiations with participants outside local government. These 
decisions were seldom, if ever, foreseen in comprehensive 
plans, made up years ahead. Instead, the results of nego- 
tiations for development or change of urban land use deter- 
mined the content of the plans for other branches of local 
government. 


Paper presented at the 'Curopean Meeting on Applied Urban 
Research," Essen, Oct. 2-4-1981. 
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This experience totally changed the aim of my research 
project (Floderus, 1981). The question I put myself was can 
Local Authorities control urban developnent and, if so, how 
do they carry it out’ The method of research was to work al- 
ternately with observations of local Authority actions and 
construction of a frame of reference for better theoretical 
understanding of what they were actually doing. 

Changed conditions for urban planning 

Local Authorities make efforts to control a process of 
urbanization that is generated by forces outside their 
domain of influence. They have a decisive influence on the 
supply of sites, housing and public services, but they have 
very little to say about the demand for these utilities, 
lihen the demand is considerably greater than the supply, 
this will cause them trouble, as there is a constant pres- 
sure on them to meet the demand. Frcra the point of view of 
control, however, the situation is not very complicated. 
They have to draw up plans for new projects and implement 
them as fast as they can. As far as implementation is depen- 
dent on the provision of state loans and municipal land, 
regional governmental bodies and Local Authorities can con- 
trol the urban development by giving higher or lower 
priority to projects. 

From the beginning of the seventies, the pace of ur- 
banization has slackened considerably. The supply of housing 
and services in some regions and sectors is greater than the 
current demand. In this situation the priorities of con- 
sumers will play a larger role. Households migrating to ur- 
ban regions of southern and central Sweden during the 
fifties and sixties that were accoimodated in the new sub- 
urbs, are now attempting to the best of their ability to 
realize their own ideas of a good home. This is often a 
small house outside or on the fringe of the urban area or a 
sunnier house which the owner can rebuild for permanent use 
himself . 

The present situation offers Local Authorities another 
kina of negotiation than they had to handle during the 
sixties. Instead of an agreement with a developer or a con- 
tractor to produce, for instance, 100-500 dwellings, there 
IS in some comiunities a session of negotiations for every 
other new dwelling. The applicant is less often than before 
a building owner, acting on the part of anonymous consimers. 
It IS more often the head of a household who is just on the 
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point of realizing tiis dream of a good hone for himself and 
his family. This situation is not foreseen in the so-called 
rational process of physical planning, where urban develop- 
ment IS determined by long-term comprehensive plan^. 

Preparatory project planning and strategic planning 

The idea of a planned urban environment, in which the 
development of the urban area is supposed to be outlined in 
comprehensive development plans ten to twenty years ahead 
and implaaented in detailed town plans and project designs, 
was codified in the Building Act of IW. The intention of 
the legislators was that master plans should be granted by 
the Government before implementation. In practice master 
plans were very seldom given this fim authority, and only 
then in strictly limited parts. The concept of a hierarchy 
of plans has nevertheless played a large role in normative 
thinking regarding urban planning. 

The concept of ccniprohensive planning, as it was intro- 
duced in the Building Act, can be characterized as a 
preparatory project planning process. The total urban area 
IS regarded as a large 'project' for the authorities. It is 
presupposed that the principal of the plan disposes of the 
resources necessary for the implementation, or that all 
bodies with influence on the implementation will cone to an 
agreement regarding the content of the plan. In order to 
reduce the uncertainty of the planning process, the planner 
has to gam more information on and better control over the 
operating environment, the evaluations of the constituency 
and the intentions of contiguous policy systems (Friend et 
al., 1974). 

A different concept of planning can be characterized as 
a strategic planning process. The planner is aware of the 
fact that he has not all the means necessary for the im- 
plementation of a comprehensive plan at his disposal. Uncer- 
tainty regarding the intentions of other policy systems is 
inevitable. The area of uncertainty includes the market be- 
haviour of liouseholds and firms. The strategic plan will not 
be an image of a future state that is very unlikely to be 
realized, but a frame of reference for Local Authorities and 
other bodies to identify current public interests and work 
out strategies for how to use the means available for them 
to look after these interests in a continuous process of ne- 
gotiating and bargaining. 
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Political, administrative 

anH financial domains of influence 

The elected bodies of the municipality make decisions 
based on the authority inherent in their political supremacy 
and are responsible to the municipality's electorate. Cer- 
tain of the municipal authorities, e.g., the Bialding Com- 
mittee, function as judicial administrative bodies and base 
their power on laws and regulations. Property owners and 
beneficial owners have authority and financial respon- 
sibility for the use and maintenance of the property. Major 
changes in the usage of land necessitate coordinated deci- 
sions frctm these three parties, and the decision-nakers are 
interdependent of each others' tactions, political and ad- 
ministrative decisions are taken by public bodies. Financial 
decisions on the usage of property are taken by public 
bodies only to the extent that they are landowners them- 
selves. The main part of urban and rural land is privately 
owned. 

The fields of political, administrative aSd financial 
deoision-making concerning property are not in principle op- 
posed to each other. Political credibility, lawfulness and 
eooncraic feasibility are criteria which must in one way or 
another be fulfilled. In specific cases, however, opposing 
interests can become relevant, when there are limitations on 
the fulfillment of policies. The implication of the state- 
ment that neither political, nor administrative or financial 
criteria can be given general priority in decisions on land 
use is that all efforts to design generally applicable 
manuals for such decision processes are doomed to fail. The 
limitations on the fulfillment of criteria are always re- 
lated to the specific situation. Fhen an interested party 
claims a change of, for instance, land use a state of in- 
stability occurs. The role for the planning administration 
IS to negotiate and find solutions that, at least tem- 
porarily, restore a stable state with due oossn'ance to the 
criteria relevant to the specific situation. The concept of 
the public administration as a controlling and stabilizing 
system in a cybernetic sense is discussed in detail with 
special reference to urban issues by VoLoughlin (1973). 

The course of the n^otiations 

legotiations for developnent or change in the use of ur- 
ban land take place between representatives of those claim- 
ing a change and of those interested in preserving status 
QUO. Instigators of change, as far as builuings are con- 
cernea , are private or public building owners. The 
authorized representative of conservative interests is the 
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Building Conmittee , in some cases regional or national state 
bodies. In the following these parties will be named the 
’’builders' and the authorities”. When the preferences of 
builders and authorities as to type and location of building 
projects do not completely coincide, the initial state of 
negotiation can be illustrated as in fig. 2.1. The efforts 
of the authorities to control urban development are aimed at 
hindering undesired projects from being realized and promot- 
ing the realization of desired projects (Floderus, 1979). 

In order to implement a project, it is necessary to find 
a solution that can be accepted by both builders and 
authorities {Pig. 2.2). The minimum requirements of a posi- 
tive result are that the builder will find the approved 
project at least better than no project at all, and the 
authorities will find it less costly to approve the project 
than to forbid it. The parties can, of course, also agree on 
solutions which both find quite satisfactory, though they 
differ from the initial preferences of any or both of them. 

It should be noticed that the word negotiation is used 
here in a wide sense. An application from a builder which is 
nmediately approved by the authorities, can be said to have 
passed without negotiation. The coincidence of preferences 
may, however, be due to the fact that either the builder or 
the authorities, or both, have at an early stage of their 
own planning processes foreseen and taken into account the 
presumed preferences of the opposite party. Thus 
negotiations can be said to have taken place without for- 
mal contacts between the parties. In this wider sense, 
negotiations' can also be said to occur between, for ex- 

amnlp nrnrliinpre: anH rnncimorc nn thp tnarlpf.* 
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rig. 2.1 • The attitudes of builders and authorities towards conceivable 
projects rn defferent locations. 
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Ifhen the Local Authorities allow projects they initially 
intended to prevent, they can be said to have failed to con- 
trol the urban development. There may be several reasons for 
this. The political intentions, expressed in the strategic 
plans, may have received insufficient support from the ex- 
ecutive bodies of the municipality. The ambitions of profes- 
sionals in the planning administration to exercise control 
may have exceeded both the aims of the politicians and legal 
means available. Another reason for Local Authorities to ap- 
prove of non-desired projects may be that municipal land has 
not been developed to the extent intended in comprehensive 
plans. Sites preferred by Local Authorities are not avail- 
able when the demand for new housing is acute, ^owever, a 
change in priorities on the side of the Local Authorities 
should not always be regarded as a failure. A reason for the 
authorities to constrain location of new housing outside the 
urban area may be a fear of claims for expensive public in- 
vestment. In the n^otiations they may, however, have ccoie 
to an agreement with the developer or the building owner 
r^arding the financial conditions for an exploitation. 

local authority control in practice 

The politicians of the municipality, investigated m 
this study, saw two mam reasons to restrict unwanted scat- 
tered developuent outside the built-up area. Firstly, it was 
claimed to be in the municipality's financial interest to 
channel new urbanization into areas that could be provided 
with utilities at foreseeable costs. Secondly, it was 
claimed to be m the connunal interest to economize on the 
use of attractive land on the outskirts of towns and urban 
areas. The land primarily in danand for private building is 
also attractive for recreational purposes. In a planned ex- 
pansion of urbanization it is this land that is in the first 
place likely to be reserved for parks and other public 
utilities . 

The politicians in power deemed it in the interest of 
the majority of citizens in this municipality to constrain 
wnat they regarded as urban sprawl. They made a basic deci- 
sion to forbid new construction outside planned areas within 
a zone approximately covering an area that coulo be reached 
by car frcm the central ccmmunity within ten or twelve 
minutes. The restriction on building in this zone was based 
on the r^ulation in the Buildup Act which states that ur- 
ban exploitation of land should be preceded by a development 
plan. 
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All applications received diffing one year for building 
within the restricted zone were examined in the study. Most 
of the applicants refrained from building or applied in 
other areas, either at a greater distance from the urban 
core or in areas subject to a plan. A large proportion of 
the applicants, however, argued their cases energetically 
and put forward specific reasons for their wish to build on 
the site they had selected. In many cases, the Building Com- 
mittee finally approved to their applications. Sometimes the 
applicants appealed against the Building Canmittee's deci- 
sion to the Regional Council or even to the Government. In 
most cases, but not always, these higher courts of appeal 
supported the decision of the Building Committee. The vari- 
able and inconsistent application of the law was regarded as 
unsatisfactory by both politicians and local government of- 
ficials. 

It is obvious that if a political decision to channel 
all new construction into planned areas is to be implemented 
by legal means of control in each individual case, it must 
be given the foim of an unambiguous prohibition, A general 
intention to economize on land use is not sufficient as a 
basis for decisions in the individual case. It must be 
implemented in the form of an authorized plan, 

A plan differentiating between land that may or may not 
be built on will affect the property market assuming, of 
course, that there is a demand for the land. The greater the 
importance placed by Local Authorities on the need to 
econonize on the use of attractive land and to maintain con- 
trol over public investment, the more they are obliged to 
limit access to new building sites. If the supply of ap- 
proved sites IS at all times considerably greater than the 
demand, it will not be possible to channel new construction 
into the areas given highest priority by the Local 
Authorities, 

When Local Authorities at the directing level of the 
planning administration decide to, very strictly, channel 
the demand for new housii® into certain areas, the pressure 
from applicants at the implementing level increases. In ad- 
dition, \^^ien the restrictions against new construction cover 
a large, sparsely built-up area, the effect of a single ap- 
proved building permit seems insignificant. V/e find that the 
more restrictive Local Authorities are at the directing 
policy level, the weaker sem their arguments to justify 
these restrictions in each individual case, and the stronger 
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IS the applicant's interest in having his site approved. So 
the municipal defence against urban sprawl oaves in at the 
iraplenenting level of planning administration. 

Ixioal Authorities have the possibility of counteracting 
the effects of a restrictive application approval policy by 
taking over land themselves, planning it and offering new 
building sites in sufficient quantities to satisfy demand. 
This IS, in fact, vdiat a majority o' Swedish municipalities 
do. By acquiring land at a relatively low "undevelop^" land 
price, they have been able to offer new building sites at 
regulated prices, and in most areas become price leaders for 
building land where it, nota bene, is a question of sites of 
equal quality to those offered on the open property market. 
In their attanpts to maintain control over land prices, Lo- 
cal Authorities have co-operated with the Regional Housing 
Boards, who via mortgage policies control construction costs 
for housing based on state loans. 

The municipal reserves of land consist primarily of 
rural property outside previously buil1>up areas, mainly 
suitable for large scale exploitation. It is obvious in the 
study, however, that builders’ preferences are directed to 
sparsely built-up rural areas, such as vacant sites in old 
villages. To meet this demand Local Authorities would have 
to make development plans not on undeveloped land but for 
sparsely built-up areas. 

There exists in the municipality investigated sparsely 
built-up areas where tnere is no current need for e.g., com- 
mon v/ater supply or a sewage purification plant. Some of 
these areas are, however, approaching a state when the need 
for such amenities is becoming acute. The local Authority is 
reluctant to prepare development plans in such areas, for 
the following reasons. 

A plan that differentiates between land that may be 
built on and land that may not, creates differences in land 
values not existing before the plan was established. The 
higher values of land favoured by the plan cannot be equally 
distributed among landowners. There will be "windfalls and 
wipeouts' , and those treated disfavourably wall object to 
the plan and most often appeal to higher courts (Hagman et 
al., 1978). It will take years to finally have the plan ap- 
provea. If the plan is approved the local Authority will be 
obliged to provide the planned area with a water and sewage 
network and charge the landowners according to current 
rates. These rates, however, are calculated and approved by 
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me administrator of government housing loans on the basis 
of costs in ne\^ urban areas. In these comprehensively 
planned areas, common amenities can be introduced more 
economically than in areas i^hich have grown dense over a 
period of tune. The Local Authorities therefore have to bear 
a lai^er proportion of the costs. 

The price for a site in a nmnicipally owned area, or in 
an area where the construction is implanented according to a 
contract between the Local Authority and a developer, in- 
cludes the price of surrounding open space and public 
facilities. In previously sparsely built-up areas the price 
of a site on the property market will be at least equal to, 
and often higher than in municipally owned areas. If open 
space and public facilities are, however, to be provided the 
Local Authority will have to purchase additional land. 

New sites on municipally owned land are usually dis- 
tributed between private building owners according to a 
waiting list. In built-up areas where the land is privately 
owned, Local Authorities do not have the possibility to con- 
trol the distribution of building sites. They have usually 
not the financial and administrative capacity to act on the 
property market in built-up areas in favour of those who 
have difficulties in obtaining an approved site. The estab- 
lishment of a plan in a built-up area uould therefore not 
entirely relieve the pressure on the Building Committee to 
approve applications for scattered construction outside the 
urban areas. 

Parties interested in the use of land 

Studies of Local Authority action in practice and inter- 
view’s with local politicians and officials gave insight into 
the motives for municipal policies. The next step of the re- 
search work was to analyze the roles of the participants in 
the -context of interests in the development and man^onent 
stages of urban areas and the existing rules of the game 
balancing these interests. 

The negotiations between Local Authorities and building 
owners or land developers take place during the stage of 
development. How the participants define their interests and 
evaluate acceptable or not acceptable offers depends on the 
roles they will play and the responsibilities they will have 
to take on during the stage of management, when the urban 
environment is used and maintained. 
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During the latest decades the responsibility of Local 
Authorities for the provision of services in urban areas has 
increased considerably. As owners of public housing com- 
panies they have also obtained a vested interest in the 
housing market. This has led to claims for stronger means of 
control on the part of Local Authorities when decisions of 
critical importance for urban development are taken. The 
legislators have met these claims by gradually changing the 
rules of the game at the stage of development. 

Participants and opposing interests at the development 
and management stages are illustrated in Fig 2.3 Both the 
presunptive users of new buildings, such as households and 
companies, and those with an economic and professional in- 
terest in building activities, such as developers and con- 
tractors, are identical with or allied to the building owner 
as instigator of change of land use. The Building Committee 
with the chaige to look after that conservative interests be 
paid attention to, as far as these interests are observed in 
current legislation, is the opponent. Allied to the Building 
Coranittee, there are those who in a specific case prefer 
status quo, e.g,, participants in current land use and 
owners of existing housing and other premises, who have 
reason to^fear that the imnlementation of a new project 
would adversely affect the value of their property. This 
will occur -if new construction spoils the enviroment, but 
property owners can also fear new construction for the 
reason that they determine the demand for new housing or 
other pranises being already satisfied. 

It snould be noticed that the participants scheduled in 
the table represent opposing interests in principle. In 
practice, the range of states of negotiation may vary from 
full understanding to direct confrontation between the 
parties. 

At the management stage, providers and consumers of 
housing and public services represent opposing interests. 
Tnese interests are adapted to each other through political 
processes, mauket mechanisms or formal negotiations. Ex- 
amples of services the price and quality of which is decided 
entirely through political nrocedures, are technical serv- 
ices in housing areas, such as streets and sewers. In other 
sectors, e.g., public transport, the behaviour of the con- 
suner oh the market influences to some extent the sunplier. 
Fomal negotiations take place between the landlords and 
tenants' associations in order to arrive at agreements on 
rents for housing. 
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Fig. 2.3 Participants and opposing interests at the development and the 
managefient stages of the built-op envirnnnent 

According to the Building Act of 1947, Local Authorities 
have the right to claim that urban developnent shall be 
preceded by a developnent plan. Before granting a plan, Lo- 
cal Authorities can draw up a contract with the developer to 
carry his share of the costs of providing the new area with 
necessary utilities. This means, as far as the configuration 
of interests is concerned, that the opposing participants at 
the stage of developnent unite themselves as providers of 
public services at the managenent stage. The land developer 
and the Local Authority have a common interest in the 
econcmic efficiency of the development plan. 

Another step i\as to unite the interest of the building 
owner vi,uth that of the housing company. According to an 
amendment in 1975 to the rules governing the granting of 
state housing loans, such loans are granted only for build- 
ing on land leased or sold by the municipality for develop- 
ment, In addition, state loans are only granted nhen tender- 
ing contractors have offered the building for purchase. Ex- 
ception IS made, houever, for single-family houses built by 
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the owner, on condition that the land has not been sold to 
him by a building company. The implication of these amend- 
ments to the law is that a contractor cannot build a house 
with state loans for sale on the market. 

These rules of the game have been furthering the com- 
prehensive physical planning of new suburbs. Housing com- 
panies building on undeveloped land are to a large extent 
united with the Local Authorities as participants in the 
provision of housing and public services. This has 
facilitated a preparatory project planning process, which 
presupposes that the participants agree on the planning 
goals at an early stage of the process. 

The mutual interests of the building owners at the stage 
of development and the established housing companies explain 
why the production of new housing decreases very rapidly, as 
soon as signs of yielding demand occur. The responsibility 
of the owners of a housing company is in the first place to 
maintain the value of the existing stock of dwellings. Those 
companies managing the least attractive housing stock, in 
the eyes of the tenants, are most sensitive to a fall in 
demand . 

The decline in activity on the part of the providers 
leaves the initiative of change in the hands of the 
households acting on the property market. These households 
are not liable to share the interests of Local Authorities 
and take part in a preparatory project planning process on 
these conditions. During the stage of management, households 
will be entirely on the consumer's side in negotiations. 

Political and administrative credibility 

An initiative on the part of a building owner brings lo- 
cal Authorities into a state of negotiation. The goal of the 
building owner is quite clear. He wishes to implement his 
project within the range of his resources. But what is at 
stake for the negotiators on the opposite side of the table’ 

In the more elaborate normative descriptions of the 
process of physical planning, the goals of public ad- 
ministration are often exenplified in the form of a check- 
list. It IS said to be a public responsibility to preserve 
the value of the natural and the built-up environment, to 
further health, security and canfort, to watch over the ur- 
ban development so that huilt-up areas are provided with 
sufficient public services at reasonable costs and so on. 
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These lists give seme mfoimation regarding current issues 
in discussions on urban quality but no good answer to the 
question, "ISliat's at stake for Local Authorities’” 

Local Authorities have nothing to gain in these nego- 
tiations as the claims on them are ultimative. They are sup- 
■pDsedi to hriTig ■the best to all aril e;eTyhoiy at tVie lowest 
possible costs. All they can obtain by bargaining is to min- 
imize their losses. These losses are not only, not even in 
first place, of an econcmio nature, ffliat is at stake for the 
local politicians and officials is the credibility of their 
wielding of political and judicially administrative power. 

The credibility of a politician rests upon his ability 
to live up to the expectations of his voters. As far as ur- 
ban development is concerned, these expectations have to do 
with a well functioning housing and property market, healthy 
and attractive surroundings, sufficient public services at 
the cost of reasonable taxes. Ttiese concepts are interpreted 
differently by different groups of citizens. By conflicting 
goals in a situation of bargaining, the politician must cor- 
rectly determine the strength of opposing interests and make 
tlie sacrifices that cost him the least of credibility among 
his own voters. 

The credihilitj of an administrator rests on irapar- 
tialitj . !Us reputation will suffer if the public has cause 
to suspect that similar cases are not treated similarly. The 
administrators requii® unambiguous instructions of how to 
distinguish between lawful and unlawful changes of land use. 
From the administrator's point of view, there shall be no 
discrimination with regard to the various goals of different 
groups of citizens. 

Further studies of conflicts on land use 

In spite of the incompatibility of the political and 
judicial aspects of puolic power, Local Authorities are as- 
suned to behave as a united organization. I think that there 
are two mam reasons why the schizophrenic nature of the 
claims on Local Authorities is so clear in situations of 
conflict on the use of land. Firstly, the interests of the 
participants on both sides are very strong. Investments in 
housing and other premises are of utmost importance for both 
the private households and the taxpayers. Secondly, the par- 
ticipants on both sides are often strong enough to articu- 
late their claims, which draws the attention of the public 
to these conflicts. 
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My further studies will be ,4imed at the exploration of a 
sample of documented conflicts on land use, handled by 
political and administrative b(?dies at different levels of 
authority. The outcome for the different parties of a con- 
flict will be explained by analyzing resources and motives 
of public and private actors, seen in the light of prevail- 
ing social and institutional conditions and in relation to 
the specific issue and situation in which their interests 
are at stake. 
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THREE 


Nandeshwar Sbama 


On Aspects of Master Plan in Qty 
Planning Context 


MASTER PLAN AS ALL INCLUSIVE A TERM 

Planning happens to be at all stages in its variegated 
standard. It frequents the actions at individual, family, 
regional, national and international stages with its due 
honour. It acquires the nature of differing standards, in 
accordance with the intensity and dimension of purpose, in 
being of short-term or long-term duration, of advocacy, 
structure or strategy, new or action and system, plan ap- 
proach nature, Master plan assumes the nature of all in- 
clusiveness in the sense that it tends to master mind the 
task of striking a balance of various and often conflicting 
considerations as associated with different plan approaches. 
It justifies its all inclusiveness hy virtue of its ability 
to include all aspects and facts of human life and action 
whether it be a plan for impounding deep sea fishes, whether 
It be a plan for penetrating into the womb of the earth to 
extract the 'liquid gold'— petroleum, 'black diamond'-coal 
and other minerals of concern, whether it be a plan for 
launching satellites into space, whether it be a plan for 
directing action to any direction among many ones. 

^iASTER PLAN AS AN EXaUSIVE TERM 
IN CITY PLANNING CONTEXT 

Master plan as an exclusive term stands to refer to its 
application to the art and science of building and rebuild- 
ing or making over of urban centres. In its spirit and con- 
tents it tends to assume the dimension of all comprehensive- 
ness and the term is often identified interchangeably with 
comprehensive city plan and general plan. It, however, shows 
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inclination to confirm its identity with comprehensive city 
plan, but distinguishes its separate identity from a general 
plan, in incorporating varied non-governmental applications 
which absent from the latter signifying a long-range, com- 
prehensive planning exclusively by or for a government 
agency within specific corporate limits. In definitive 
perspective master plan may be accepted as all exclusive a 
teim to refer to all inclusive a design for city's making 
over in respect of its physico-social and politico-economic 
conditions of workability and habitability assuming the ever 
containing dimension and complicity of time motion and 
space. It is in this exclusive form that the term master 
plan in its various manifestations of issues and tasks has 
found deliberations in city planning context. 

CITIES' DAYS’ CRISES AND CONCERN 

Urban evolution did mark, and even does so, the creation 
of a visual event. Cities - the physical outcome of the 
visual event -signify today to be the fair game to the crea- 
tive mina. The game lured human mind for quite a long time. 
The present modern technology geared, however, such an ac- 
celeration to the pace of urbanisation in terms of dimen- 
sions of time, motion and space that cities proved to be 
elements of not merely unraixed blessings. They signify a 
visual event leading to maximisation of structures, mini- 
misation of open spaces and elimination of Nature plaguing 
themselves by physical congestion and socio-economic 
deterioration. It seems, therefore, nothing astonishing that 
traditionally attached to the Nature or wide open environ- 
ment most men nave started thinking cities as places "nice 
to visit but not to live in" as places "pestilential to the 
morals, the health and the liberties" of their inmates and 
as places signifying "pandora's box of ills and evils', the 
Msual event in terms of "Urban crisis" and "Urban chaos" 
and the urbanisation as "a major international problem" . The 
descriptions referring to the visual event at stake or the 
fair game to the creative mind add possible note of pes- 
simism. Already afloat are dire predictions that by the time 
the present century rolls itself the conditions of 
habitability ana workability will go the extent of un- 
bearability and unless ameliorative steps are taken soon, 
the pessimists may well withhold the belief. 

Cities' existence and evolution may be taken for granted 
to be all tire reality. Tne issue of concern remains, thus, 
connected with the events of building and rebuilding or 
making over of cities_the events again being fair game to 
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creative mind. The concern of concern that emerges, however, 
pins into issues of building cities to what nimber, of what 
dimension and of what quality’ and those of making over of 
cities to what degree’ to what nature? and to what 
direction’ City considered to be the elemental emit 'of 
planning and the object of planning being the adequate 
dramatisation of coitnunal life' makes it obligatory not to 
think of "one goal, but a direction”* "One plan, once for 
all, but the conscious selection by the people of successive 
plans" while planning the master plan making process in city 
planning context, 

PLANNING OF THE MASTER PLAN MAKING PROCESS 
IN CITY PLANNING CONTEXT 

planning being 'mental preparation for action' and 
visual events 'for game to creative mind' make it plausible 
for plan making process to think the issues and tasks of 
planning before the master plan is created and to rehearse 
its implications before the plan is enacted. The gamut of 
master planning making process envisages action to initiate 
with the stage of perception, to emulate with the stages of 
diagnosis and prescription and to terminate with the st^e 
of evaluation. The gamut contemplating the actions at stages 
has been attsnpted to be portrayed with the help of diagram- 
matic model (Fig. 3.1). 

^VHERE SHOULD A MASTER PLAN AIM AT 

Follca-zag the dictm 'it mst be tbeaght before it is 
created' it approaches rationality in deciding where should 
a master plan aim at’ It, thus, becomes the task of making 
search for plan objectives, which are in no case few but 
many, simple but complex and universally contained but sub- 
jectively framed. People and facilities combine to frame 
what may be termed as urban anatony. Central objectives un- 
derlying a master plan in city planning context should 
strive for a torascape in pAiysical through either creation 
or correction, so as to meet the ego of optimists and to 
desist the belief of pessimists of city environment. This 
means a master plan must centrally aim at providing a person 
an environment of highest order amenity, beauty, safety, 
convenience and serenity to glorify the city conditions of 
liveability and workability. 

Fran such an intrinsic central obiective emits an array 
of general objectives bearing relevance to actions of plan 
maker. The urban anatomy that a city develops, largely be- 
comes the result of behavioural interplay of various use 
claimants of its land place of habitat, place of work and 
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place of leisure dominating the scene. These claimants 
usually come into use conflict in time and space dimension 
proving detrimental to the cause in meeting the spirit of 
central objective. The condition necessitates for the master 
plan to aim at use space rapprochement among dcrainant groups 
of aspirants for land occupancy. General objectives of use 
conflict elimination by applying both preventive and correc- 
tive measures should be ccmprehended in the perspective of 
use space rapprochement model fFig. 3.2). 

In apperceive teim a master plan should aim at (1) 
creative actions in making provisions for adequate scope for 
the development of new areas in conformity with the need of 
accoimodation of ever increasing dimensions or users of 
land, (ii) corrective and preventive actions to guide an or- 
derly, efficient and attractive developnent of the city un- 
der the effective role of r^ulation and control, (in) sug- 
gestive actions to release the maximim confort for coimunity 
by augnenting and improving public facilities and (iv) ap- 
plicative actions to weigh its rationality with reference to 
issues of implementation, folk-value implication, use con- 
flict elimination and resource provision. The essence of a 
master plan lies, therefore, in its being in a position to 
determine the city's desirable future developnent exhibiting 
an appropriate relation among different users of land, 
people and facilities and all that in a scale with the ex- 
pected growth of the ccnniunity and its financial resources. 

KHAT SHOULD A MASTER PLAN CONSTITUTE 

Having such broad-based objectives a master plan neces- 
sarily turns into a comprehensive scheme in city planning 
context. In its comprehensive frame it should constitute 
(i) a wholesome and reasonably spacious lay out of the sites 
and structures to acconmodate people, functions and faci- 
lities, (ii) a co-ordinated programme of development over 
fixed period of time so as to ensure the longevity and con- 
tinuity to existing city elanents; (iii) a pragmatic legal 
frame-work for the successful acconplishment of the pro- 
gramme with reference to (a) a sensible control over exist- 
ing elements, (b) co-ordination between public and private 
interests, (c) conservation of valuable elements in the ur- 
ban texture, (d) elimination of use conflict within the 
framework of proper standards of development and (e) com- 
prehension of a well defined fiscal programme, (iv) a 
specific layout indicating problem areas and identifying 
priority of actions and (v) a regional frame of the plan to 
ensure provision for balanced and appropriate distribution 
of services and resources to put city into regional scale. 
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SHOULD A MASTER PLA'^ BE LIKE 

Different constituents of a master plan as framed in 
perfect consonance wi-th the objectives combine to suggest 
some definite form of it which is comprehended to be (i) a 
balanced design suited to present and desirablj future 
needs, (ii) in scale with the population and economic 
prospects of the corrmunitv, (lii) m scale keeping with both 
the present and prospective financial resources, (iv) m a 
position to show the unsatisfactory conditions of today and 
;(ay of correction to satisfy needs of tomorrow, (v) equipped 
itself for effecti\e oper&tion of the plan and (vi) & 
reasonably stable but not inflexible guide towards the 
development of the corimunity. 

WHAT OPERATION PHILOSOPHY A IIASlhR PLAN 
INVOLVES 

Itost cities are by and large diseased. Thej deplorably 
lack productive and consumptive efficiency. They need a 
treatment which must involve some operational philosophy. 
The ccmprchensiveness of a master plan in terms of its ob- 
jecti\e, constitution and appearance attaches significance 
to It to be reckoned with in city planning context for all 
time to cone and for all places to occur. The importance of 
master plan makes it inperatue, therefore, to conceptualize 
the operational philosophy of it. The operational philosophy 
that a master plan should involve has been grafted to evolve 
a conceptual model (Fig. 3.3). 

The model attempts to mastermind the sequential opera- 
tions involved in the fonnulation of a master plan in city 
planning concept. The operational philosophy, as the model 
conceptualized, involves (i) confirmation of the disease, 
(ii) resolution to treat the disease, (iii) dissection 
through the symptcms of the disease in temporal perspec- 
tives, (iv) treatment through prescription and operation in 
the creation of the master plan m question and suggestion 
for evaluation and effectuation of the plan. 

The model, thus framed, involves a planning mechanism in 
which issues as related to decision making, fact finding and 
action receive due weight. The disease being recognised and 
the treatment being decided, the master plan formulation, in 
Its methodological frame, must reasonably be preceded by a 
detailed survey into physical, demographic and economic at- 
tributes, in terms of the degrees of adequacies and in- 
adequacies, i.e., personification of individual city with 
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reference to its attribute possessed with specific charac- 
ter. Survey, thus, happens to be the essence of the plan 
formulation because it represents a way of bringing a system 
into tne impression, gained empirically, of the city. 



The effectiveness of any plan tends to be the function 
of the composition of survey which is to be outlined anew 
for different cities in accordance with the nature of the 
unit which IS the replica of its physical conditions, social 
behaviour, econonic traits and its orientation towards func- 
tional activities. Survey, however, as proposed to assist a 
development plan of the nature befitting a master plan in 
city planning context may be outlined to be envisaged to en- 
compass a scope ccniprising information on 

(i) Base Hap sectional as well as regional vail maps-up 
to date in all respects, 

(ii) Drban setting, site-geological, structural, litho- 
logical sub-terranean and topographical, situa- 
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tion-climatic and r^ional setting, 

(ill) Demographic characteristics as relevant to popula- 
tion and demographic attributes and trends in such 
characteristics, 

(iv) Economic Base basic and non-basic functions_the 
relative importance of, and trends in, income produ- 
cing activities, productive and service industries, 
their location, type and growth, 

(v) Land use, use classes-compatibility and conflict, 
land occupancy and structures, adequacies and in- 
adequacies, land values and trends in land utilisa- 
tion, vactint land study, 

(vi) Intra-city and inter city movanent traffic, transit 
and transportation-volume, pattern conditions, 
adequacies and inadequacies, 

(vii) Utilities and facilities, leisure-time facilities, 
educational, health, safety, household amenities and 

(viii) City legislation; Zoning legislation, subdivision 
legislation, control regulations and local ad- 
ministration. 

The set of informations will release the picture of the 
City in concern reflecting its conditions in terms of what 
exists. Hus provides the stage the master plan formulation 
begins at. A condition -where most of what exists on the sur- 
face happens to be amicable, facilitates a start on what is 
practically a clean sheet. These cases the task. In most 
cases, however, things have drifted into an appalling muddle 
posing a serious challenge to the plan formulation action. 
The plan formulation action involves, therefore, tasks of 
(l) the creation of a design on practically a clean sheet on 
the one hand and (ii) the correction of things in existence 
with reference to conmunity of interest and purpose on the 
other. The plasticity of the action yields a few philosophi- 
cal phrases, A master plan has been, on the basis of which, 
advised to be a characteristic aesign ha\ing the qualities 
of adaptability or flexibility under altered conditions, 
economy, and practicability or feasibility. The veracity of 
the design is, however, often fraught with the dangers from 
such platitudes in view of the physical structure of any 
city being neither flexible nor mobile. The applicability of 
a master plan can not always be decided with reference to 
Its econony because the plan's prune concern rests with the 
facilities and men put to change in t«snporal dimension. This 
concern allows any master plan to stand the test of ap- 
plicability only when it encompasses the nature and volume 
of creation, correction and suggestion to canplete the city 
environment in the light of the ne«l and efficiency stand- 
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ards on the one hand and the space and occupancy standards 
on the other. Any conpleted environment will have to be sub- 
jected to diverse stress during its life cycle. This causes 
the same to cease to function as systan, tubsystem and space 
adaptable to new danands. Means at this point must be found 
to facilitate its timely replacement. Budgeted economy often 
has been seen to affect the implementation of plan direc- 
tions in the foim of patchwork with limited need-oriented 
decisions. This does not often prove economical. A master 
plan IS after all to make over a city to function to meet a 
set of demands thrust upon it in its central role to acquire 
aninence in a region on the one hand and to improve its 
Duality to reverberate as place in which men are to live and 
work on the other. The efficiency to which the effectuation 
of a master plan is to be linked must adequately be examined 
with reference to the very nature of the plan to be a 
process and not just a conducive statement. 



FOUR 


B, K. Roy 


A Census Oriented Study of Carto-Spatial 
Model on Temporal Land Use in a 
Million City 

A Case of Lacknow Urban Agglomeration (India) 

PROLOGUE 

In recent years especially after the introduction of the 
town and country planning movement in India some interesting 
trends in the regularisation of environment and related 
aspects of local and regional areas were initiated. In this 
planning process, the Third Five Year Plan had emphasised 
the importance of urban development and provided assistance 
to prepare master plans of selected areas. ^ Sometimes the 
dimensions ^ere set to analyse either in a descriptive sys- 
tem or cartographic system to establish various trends 
within such r^ions. Both the techniques sanetiries rendered 
either way supplementary or in cases explanatory of the na- 
ture of problems where the reasoning of time and growth 
relation is difficult to support the pattern and trend of 
status of such areas. 

Considering the scope of an evaluatory study to reveal a 
mosaic of landscape in local areas of towns and urban ag- 
glonerations in Indian census, a thoi^ht was given to con- 
struct land use maps of such areas with reference to tune, 
in this case, this reference was 1st April, 1971 in the In- 
dian census context. A mapping effort with this view was 
taken up m the 1971 census of India to prepare and publish 
maps for towns having population 50,000 and above on uniform 
land use classification in defined boundaries of each area.^ 

In the present census of 1981, this attanpt is revived 
to construct urban land use maps with reference date of 1 st 
ftarch, 1981. These materials will again be published in the 
programme of the Town Directories of 1981. Latest census 
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data and a series of non-census statistics would also be 
provided to the users of research and planning in the publi- 
cation cited above. 

With this background an exercise has been conducted to 
work out a carto-spatial model of land use change in Luck- 
now, the capital city of the State of Uttar Pradesh as a 
case study, a city which has attained million mark popula- 
tion in 1981. The growth of this city between 1971-81 stands 
at 23.66 per cent with an absolute population of 1,006,538 
persons in 1981. The demography of the urban Lucknow is not 
too complex because it is situated in an undynamic environs 
of the Gangetic plain. The growth of population is small in 
Lucknow due to weaknesses in the attraction of migrants.^ 
Even the environs in the neighbourhood of Lucknow have 
traditional agricultural activities and has mostly small and 
medium market towns with its sphere of influence except Kan- 
pur.^ It IS peculiarly noted that excluding Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Delhi, Madras, Bangalore, Hyderabad and Ahmedabad, the 
density of population in Lucknow is highest (6897 
persons/km^) among the other million cities. The reason is 
that Lucknow urban agglomeration is congested and only 27.57 
per cent of variation of occupied houses in 1971-81 has oc- 
curred. Within this economic influence, the urban agglomera- 
tion of Lucknow IS indicating certain expansions and the 
jurisdiction has extended at the census of 1981. The bound- 
aries of towns and cities are defined in each census con- 
sidering the nature and pattern of local areas to conduct 
census in India to delimit and enumerate population. With 
the existing development as gained by a town over time, this 
aspect required redilimitation of the existing boundary as 
fixed in the preceding census. The census takes into account 
the development forces reacting in the rural-urban environs. 
This connection is basically functional linkage or func- 
tional integration. This is established entirely on the sub- 
jective and field considerations in a major way. The applied 
aspect of urban growth is best manifested through the 
landscape changes in the local areas. Naturally, mapping ef- 
fort to satisfy this need is enormous. Taking a clue to such 
resource materials, a model is envisaged here to fix up 
guidelines to investigate and highlight the nature of urban 
land uses in a definite time span to assess internal struc- 
ture of townsoape. A pair of maps of Lucknow urban ag- 
gloaeration is presented with an analysis to diagnose the 
trend in the urban area in defined categories to help re- 
sear-'hers working in the field to take up such studies and 
bring about patterns for nany more urban areas for which 
resource materials are available so that the consciousness 
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of such vital variables convey attention to planners to es- 
tablish trend studies. 


CONCEPT 

The concept of the problem is based on deterministic and 
probabilistic foundations as a great deal of reverse mapping 
considering the dynamic patterning of a city organism is in- 
volved in this study. In this process, the two most impor- 
tant factors are involved (i) extension and nature of town 
and Its sub-regions and their relations with fringe in a 
defined time period in view of the population of non- 
agncultural occupations and (ii) the inherent population 
needs for various demands at a local level. ^ Therefore, the 
strategy of the model as worked out is based on the follow- 
ing considerations (a) time span of a decade 1971-81 
(census years) for temporal explanation and (b) class- 
ification and generalisation of land use categories in 
regions of the local area and its influence on development 
of the boundary margins resulting in establishing a carto- 
spatial model for assessing mapping of temporal changes in 
land use in an area of approximately 141 km^ of Lucknow ur- 
ban agglomeration. 

To satisfy the above requirements, this study is condi- 
tioned by various other traditional formalities such as 
reconstruction of a base map and generation of date as out- 
lined below to arrive at the testing of the model as 
presented » 


THE BASE 

One of the difficulties in the country is the 
availability of base maps with latest corrections. Besides, 
invariably, the components of outgrowth (in most cases 
unplanned) do not have blue prints to work out a general 
mapping device for analytical studies. Therefore, census 
faces a problem of constructing full mosaics of the core- 
regions of the local areas alongwith fringes, outgrowths and 
new developments. This has to be taken into consideration 
during the preparatory st^e of the conducting of the census 
to delimit urban areas and urban agglomerations. 

The base maps, scmetimes very crude, are made to suit 
census operations and block formation. After a great toil 
such sheets are worked out and with the cooperation of the 
technical or public service departments of the corporate 
bodies convincing base maps are accepted for census opera- 
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tions in general. 

With this procedure, a definition, classification for 
land use are taken by field observations and areas marked to 
prepare land use maps for selected towns and urban ag- 
glonerations with a reference of time as introduced in the 
foregoing . 


DATA GEJIERATION 


One of the drawbacks in such studies is the gap in data 
recording which is not available for all the land use 
categories in many cases of towns. The attempt to overcome 
the difficulty in the present design of investigation ccni- 
pels to calculate data by planunetric measurements on scaled 
maps by transposing field maps as far as possible giving a 
scientific cartographic foundation for data generation. In 
the case of Lucknow, 1 29,800 scale map was worked out and 
has been utilised for data generation for land use 
categories as referred to in the text. It is a matter of 
some anxiety how well this procedure delivers data 
reliability in calculation but it is claimed that cei cam 
degree of consistency is ensured. 

On these considerations of map design and data gener- 
ation, uniform scales have been constructed by mechanical 
process for narration of land uses with matched class- 
ification for census years of 1971 and 1981 m nine 
categories. This model can be designated as a simple 'Harkov 
Chains' analysis on this theme. 


MODEL HYPOTHESIS 

(1) Let the proportions of land use categories to total area 
falling in each class in 1971 and 1981 be represented 
algebraically as follows 

Classification proportion to total area 


C3 

% 


1971 


.P^ 

. 1 ^ 


.p9 


1981 

lp9 
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(2) For a matrix with traditional prohabilities 


Pi 




wliere Pij is the proportion of area moving to the jth 
classification fron the ith. Now let total area 'A' be 
partitioned into different classifications as per 1971 
census against 1981 


then A = 9 Ai 

' 1 ' = 1 


considering now the area 'A' under different Clas- 
sification ip 1981. Let A.j .... A^g be component 
area of Aj falling under tliese classifications in 1981. 

Accordingly, we can derive transitional matrix (Table 
4.1) which will provide us with net gain or net loss of 
areas in respect of each class for 1971 and 1931. Ag - Ag 
should be split up accordingly, 

Then 


p = J 

J h 'J' =1 9 

These will be elements of transitional matrix. From 

the matrix tne maps deduct how different classifications are 
gaining or losing, i.e., wherefrom and whereto. It may be 
noted here that the compilation of maps will precede the 

computations for the matrix as above. It can be even 

modified as per the suitability of the classifications and 
need for generation of data for similar analysis, 

TIK TRHND 

According to the derivation of mapping and computations 
through statistical analysis as referred to above, a good 
deal of trend of adjustment of land uses in Lucknow city can 
be established. The transitional matrix (Table 4.1) as gen- 
erated shows (compare Figs. 4.1 & 4.2) that the areas in 
various land use classifications in -the city of Lucknow have 
been indicating gain or loss and some stationary classes 
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which have not altered for use due to obvious reasons. The 
numbers indicated on the diagonal of the matrix are of areas 
of no change with that amount of dimension. 

It is noteworthy that open areas of 20.88 have been 
used for residential purposes by 1981 out of open spaces of 
1971 and additional areas also included alongwith which were 
not in the jurisdiction of the city in the preceding census. 
These are new residential areas of Ram S^ar ISishra Kagar 
and H.L. Colony, Aliganj Extension, and Hind Nagar Colony. 
These are all outgrowths of the ci^ taken in the urban ag- 
glomeration in 1981. About 0.55 knr area has been utilised 
in addition in the use for industrial function during the 
decade. The open space which was added from other areas at 
the set up of 1981 were being used basically for residential 
and to certain extent business and educational purposes in 
view of the need of that zone. 

If the total picture is considered at the set up of 1981 
jurisdiction, 72.41 per cent variation is noticed in 
residential developnent. The development of public services 
has been static considering the area occupied under this 
function, A marginal increase to give the support to the in- 
habitants has taken place in administrative areas. There is 
no development sighted in the construction of recreational 
zone which indicates poor urban facilities to this million 
city in this regard. In fact uue to enlargenent of urban ag- 
glraneration a decline in this proportion of use has oc- 
curred. The actual area under this category at present in 
the city IS only 1.45 per cent of the total area. This 
proportion in this use places Lucknow far behind the na- 
tional average of 4 per cent.® 

Another explanation of the evolution of land uses can be 
taken when the situation is compared at indejffindent boundary 
as existed in 1971 and 1981 censuses of Lucknow urban ag- 
glomeration. As outlined earlier, the current census has 
redefined the boundary of Lucknow urban agglomeration by ad- 
ding about 13.16 hiP causing 10.31 per cent of additional 
area over 1971. Table 4.2 supports bow these two years 
restrand the functional areas as indenendent sectors in the 
mosaic of functional areal system of the city. In principle, 
the trends as available through this exercise indicate a 
neglect in public service, recreational, encroachment on 
open space or arable areas and miscellaneous area^ develop- 
ment causing to greater extent an ecological aisbalance. On 
the other hand, it seens that sucn attractions in the city's 
land use system are mainly for nhjsical improvanents. 
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riG. 4.1 

LAND USE 1971 

LUCKNOW URBAN AGGIoMERATION 
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FIG. 4.2 

LUCKNOW URBAN AGSLOMERATION 

CHAKGE IH UMO USE 1971-81 
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CONaUDING OBSERVATIONS 

The central theme of presentation of the study focuses 
certain elements by comparative carto-spatial analysis of 
internal structure of land uses adjusting the boundaries of 
the urban agglomeration of Lucknow. The analysis as derived 
from census materials demonstrates how the differential 
phenomena are contingent upon projected set up. This case 
study to a considerable extent indicates the development of 
various nuclei of activities causing proportional shares in 
land use. One of the aims in projecting the paper is to ac- 
quaint researchers involving to prepare for the orientation 
so that they may use census materials to find trends of 
large number of towns in the country to apply rigorous 
statistical analysis like 'Markov Chains’^ for *loh con- 
siderable census data and maps can be accepted to determine 
the process® study and give result to weave out the trend of 
urban land uses in the country which may benefit in reor- 
ganising needs of large human settlements. 

This may also provide a basis for comparability of so- 
cial sectors requirements for different urban areas. Such 
analysis of materials for large nunber of towns may provide 
clue to the planners to stop emerging underdevelop^ out- 
growths in many cases for which redevelopment cost is 
prohibitive and time taking to streamline the areas causing 
hardship to the inhabitants in the long run. The findings on 
such lines would call for strengthening tom planning legis- 
lation and effective enforcement mechanism in urban a'evefop- 
ment and raanaganent. Even this system of study may render 
certain guidelines to think lor a new urban periphery and 
core city relationship to establish a local government for 
better habitat and planning. 
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Mendoza 

Land Use in the Adobe City 


INTRODUCTION 

’tost cities experience expansion problems in the transi- 
tion areas between their different functional zones, the 
best-known examples being the areas of transition between 
Central Business Districts (CBD) and rsnainder of city, the 
so-called CBD fringe, and between the urbanized and rural 
areas. These transition problems may be the economic and ad- 
ministrative ones of mixed and incompatible land uses, 
speculative land holding, or derelict land, or the social 
problems associated with a rootless, unbcmogeneous , poor 
population, unadopted to the problems of inner city life. 
Inter-group tensions are also created between long- 
established residents in old houses and newer residents 
seeking cheap rental housing, or between residential land 
users and advancing coramercial or industrial users. On the 
urban-rural fringe, the problems are often between farmers 
and expanding towns, whether in the form of residences or 
industries and ccmmerce. In some cities, the area of transi- 
tion is linked to or even areally defined by what may be 
termed structural maladjustment, old mansions unsuited for 
high-density cheap housing, but used for it, housing un- 
successfully converted to ccmraercial or industrial use, in- 
adequate public services for domestic or industrial demands. 
This structural maladjustment may be emplified by specula- 
tion on the part of landowners, holding into old properties 
in the hope of convertir^ them when a sufficiently high 
value IS set on the site. 

The purpose of this paper is -o define and examine what 
may be termed a transition area, but one of such size that 
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its problems are distinctive both in quantity and quality 
from those of the traditional transitional area. In Mendoza, 
an Argentine city of half a million inhabitants, it is con- 
tended here that the problem affects a major section, per- 
haps one third of the city, because this city, like others 
of the dry Northwest, was built in adobe, up to some 30-40 
years ago. Since that time, adobe or any other construction 
which IS not anti-seismic has been prohibited in Mendoza and 
San Juan provinces, and this has bid the effect of creating 
a huge area "in transition". Three structural elements may 
noj; be discerned, a centre of modern reinforced concrete, a 
ring of adobe in process of replacement, and a new outer 
post-1940 ring of anti-seisraic construction (Fig. 5.1). The 
size of the adobe area, the presence of the new outer ring, 
and the lack of planning control, have created patterns 
which are distinctive, such as the diversity of land use in 
the old city, the peculiar geography of urban expansion, and 
a low density of residential land use. 

STAGES OF STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

, . tually all of Mendoza was destroyed by the isei 
earthquake, so that the present buildings all date from the 
last 120 years, but the colonial tradition of adobe single 
floor houses was retained in the later building. Reinforced 
concrete was introduced in the early 20th century, but first 
employed on a large scale only from 1926, when the first 
''skyscraper” of five stories was built, overcoming through 
Its commercial success (as shops with flats in upper 
storeys) an instinctive fear of high buildings among the 
populace of an earthquake-prone city. From that time much of 
the commercial centre was converted to reinforced concrete, 
leaving the rest as adobe with a modest infusion of brick 
and a fairly common incidence of remodelled houses where 
remodelling extended only to a brick or concrete facade, 
leaving the rest adobe. 

Outside the adobe city, in a trickle from 1950-72, but 
in a massive expansion from 1973-77, under the second peron 
regime, there has arisen a new residential ring of one 
storey single family houses. The laws of August 1944^ for- 
bidding remodelling of adobe houses and permitting new con- 
struction only in anti-seisraic materials, gives the starting 
date for a first sub-stage of modest expansion into the 
outer ring, the advent of the second Peron government in 
1973 IS the starting impulse for the second substage of mas- 
sive growth. 
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Figure 5.1 shows the three zones, mapped partially on 
the basis of ground survey, partially on a comparison of 
maps at different time points, and checked against more 
detailed maps of anti-seismic construction within the city 
proper, obtained from the city planning office. There is a 
fair correspondence between the interior concrete area and 
the commercial centre. Around it the adobe ring extends 
preferentially to the east, for historic reasons. On the 
east side was the pre-1860 centre, and it retained much 
population through inertia, while to the west, expansion was 
limited by lack of water and by the San Martin park. In ad- 
dition, much of the conversion from adobe to concrete was 
carried out in the west, so that here little remains of the 
adobe city. Outside the adobe city, the new concrete ring is 
near complete, invading both park territory and lower, 
flood-liable land near the Cacique Guaymallen canal. 

THE ADOBE CITY 

This area may be thought of as a transition belt, though 
not in the usual sense of an area defined by socio-economic 
ills (though these are present) but in teinis of structural 
obsolescence or indeed obsoleteness, since the buildings are 
not becoming out-dated, they have been declared out-dated as 
from a specific point in time. Indices of crime, delin- 
quency, poverty or other social disorders would probably 
correlate reasonably well with the incidence of adobe, but 
close correspondence is not expected or looked for as the 
zone IS large enough to house all kinds of social groups. It 
IS indeed a thesis of this paper that the zone is extremely 
mixed in social and economic character, and therefore dif- 
ficult to define in such terms. A primary characteristic is 
the heterogeneity of land uses. No land use map is available 
for the whole city, so to give some idea of the visible mix- 
ture, a land use map of a small portion of the adobe city 
has been made , in figure 5.2. 

Several features of this map, more or less applicable to 
the whole of the adobe city, are worthy of mention. Residen- 
tial uses are predominant, though it is not possible to 
specify the residential class, because of the mixture found. 
Some converted properties are de luxe houses for upper 
middle class families, and were mapped as such on the basis 
of having two storeys and a garage, both distinguishing fea- 
tures of the more expensive properties.^ Others belong to a 
more modest group, with single storey construction and 
usually without garages. But many residential units are 
still adobe, either entire or with the brick or concrete 
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facades that were popular in the 1920s and 1930s. None of 
these units is anti-seismic in the sense of the existing 
(1970) building ordnance, which specifies the detail 
requirements both in teims of materials peimitted and types 
of structure and dimensions. ^ These old houses may house 
middle class families which have inherited them, but others 
are now multi-family poor quality rented housing. To exhaust 
the residential spectrum there are even a few ranchitos, 
temporary housing, though this is a typical. 

Dispersed through the whole are small shops, their only 
tendency to concentrate being at the traditional street cor- 
ner sites. A ccraplete gamut of retailing types is included. 
Mixed in with these and occupying some larger sites are 
workshop industries, furniture makers, carpenters, car 
repair shops, and wholesale establishments of a variety of 
kinds, including in the map area a warehouse for a Buenos 
Aires biscuit company, a timber yard and saw mill, leather 
wholesalers and several food and drink deposits. Finally, a 
substantial number of unoccupied spaces exemplify the typi- 
cal transition belt phenomenon of "waiting land", where 
residences have been demolished but the time is not yet ripe 
for higher intensity land uses. A first impression given the 
visitor to this area is inevitably one of a patternless mix- 
ture, lack of order or logxc. 

Another aspect which deserves mention as it will be in- 
voked in the explanation of the mixture of land uses, is the 
low density of occupance (Figures 5.3 and 5.4). Adobe con- 
structions after the 1861 earthquake were noimally allowed 
only one storey, and so the city was built at low density. 
But low density was also partly due to the traditional 
Spanish urban layout, a chessboard pattern of roads enclos- 
ing square city blocks. Each house sought a street frontage 
and no alleys were made dividing the large blocks, so that 
houses occupied the block periphery, leaving a hollow 
centre, low density or at least its continuance as shown in 
the conparison of Figures 5.3 and 5.4, must also owe some- 
thing to the recent expansion into new areas of concrete 
construction during the 1970s. Massive construction 
prograranes under the Peron government could not rely on the 
slow conversion processes possible in the old city, either 
here or elsewhere in Argentina, and urban renewal prograirmes 
are few and limited in extent in this country. Instead, 
houses were built on the open suburban areas, leaving the 
adobe area a problem for the future. 
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SOME PROCESSES 


Zoning controls 

Having described the land use scheme as apparently pat- 
ternless in the adobe city, it may seem presumptuous to of- 
fer an explanation of the processes responsible. Order is 
always much easier to explain than disorder, which may be 
interpreted as the operation of chance or of a whole host of 
minor factors which will be difficult to disentangle. Some 
factors may be indicated here without any pretensions to 
precise analysis, and it will be seen that the very nature 
of the factors precludes a quantitative study of their ef- 
fect. 

It IS possible to consider as a permissive factor, the 
absence of zoning and in general of planning control over 
urban land use. Plans have been made at irregular intervals 
since 1941 ,^ but without reaching unplanentation stage, and 
only a desultory planning control has been exerted over any 
aspect of land use, principally in the banning of noxious 
industries from residential areas. Zoning maps from 1947 and 
1968 exist in the Municipal Plannii^ Office of the city but 
their provisions seem to have been followed more in areas of 
new expansion than within the old city. For a variety of 
reasons, there has been no continuity in either planning or 
land use zoning, and if we add the fact that Mendoza has 
outgrown its traditional city limits without managing to co- 
ordinate legislation among its component parts, there is 
evidently room for disorder or lack of structure in the land 
use patterns. 

Lack of positive direction by zoning controls means an 
environment for decision-maki ng with few contours on it, few 
guidelines as to better or worse locations for this or that 
enterprise, especially when economic, social and physical 
contours are not strong. As shall be explained below, low 
density land use reduces the economic controls, and lack of 
ccronunity identity sesns to have reduced the social control. 
It may be added here that physical guidelines for develop- 
ment are weak, too, because of the smooth piedmont slope 
topography, and because the chessboard colonial urban layout 
of houses and streets gives few natural points or lines of 
concentration or convergence, where the more intensive types 
of land use would be expected to concentrate. 
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In the absence of municipal controls, the decision as to 
what to do with old adobe or brick properties after 1944^ 
lay primarily in the hands of the individual owner. It is 
important to stress the way the owner was pushed into a 
position of basic and unlimited decision-making concerning 
land use (thought not generally concerning location, since 
the decision was about the property he already held) . On the 
one hand he was forced to make a substantial decision be- 
cause the law forbade facelifting operations to update adobe 
property. On the other hand, lack of zoning allowed free 
choice as to type of new land use. 

Changes in the adobe ring have been left in the hands of 
Its multitude of small owners, in a diffusion of decision- 
making power unusual in an urban environment, in the 
European or llorth American city, decision-making might be 
expected to reside principally in the hands of large land- 
owners, estate agents, private firms, in the event that 
zoning controls or other institutional powers do not specify 
the nature of development. In Latin America, a complicating 
factor IS the extreme sub-division of property, which makes 
it difficult to undertake any large scale developnent since 
several properties must be acquired simultaneously to form a 
reasonably large unit. Subdivision of property has of course 
frequently been commented on in studies of Latin American 
agriculture, but its urban counterpart has received little 
treatment. 

As a rough indicator of the diffusion of decision- 
making, the municipal records have been used, and show the 
decision-makers in land use changes of the adobe zone to 
have been very largely the existing owners. As the anti- 
seismic code is strictly enforced, the Public Work£ Depart- 
ment keeps a record of all changes and of ownersh;^ of the 
properties concerned, before and after the change.' Over 00 
per cent, 1973 out of 2154 changes registered in 1968-76, 
inclusive, were effected by the original owners. In the 
central cccmiercial area, no comparable data are available, 
because the area is already all concrete, and there is no 
necessity for checkjing construction types when changes m 
owner or use are made. 

lor density land use 

This itself has been a contributory factor in the mix- 
ture of land use. Lack of any existing high buildings, which 
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would represent a substantial ccranitinent to one or another 
type of land use, allov, an easy change to other low density 
uses. The land itself retains a high value, but the built 
structures on it are relatively inexpensive, whether new or 
old. 

In part this low density has been explained as a his- 
torical consequence of colonial town layouts, and in part as 
a function of the siphoning off of residential land demand 
into the outer ring, Mendoza's rapid growth in the last 20 
5 ears could have been accommodated entirely in the adobe 
city by conversion to three and four storey flats, but in 
the event only modest use u-as made of the area, and growth 
came to the outer ring of Gran Mendoza. The explosive growth 
of this ring may appear remarkable in an oasis environment, 
where agriculture is intensive and could presumably ccmpete 
for land with urban users. In fact, land for urban uses ccro- 
mands much higher prices than any land of agricultural land, 
and some of the land used, that to west of the old city, 
lies above the irrigation canals and therefore has no 
agricultural value. 

In 1973-77, as already noted, the expansion into the 
outer ring achieved boca proportions, with approximtely 
10,500 neft housing units in the area, by January 1977, 
nearly all in the outer area and over 90 per cent built with 
National Mortgage Bank (Banco Hipotecaiao de la Nacion) 
loans.® During the second Peron governmental period, a 
policy of housing subsidization was implanented with low 
fixed interest mortgages provided by the bank, the usual 
procedure being that a trade or employees' association ac- 
quired a large area of land on which to build their baxrio 
(estate, suburb) and contracted builders to make houses to a 
few standard designs, making itself responsible for provid- 
ing a list of purchasers of houses. Low interest at fixed 
rates was a particular attraction intended to allow most 
people to buy the houses, but the fixing of the rate was the 
undoing of the idiole schase, since inflation achieved values 
of several hundred per cent through 1975 and 1976, making 
the repayments too snail to finance new building and bring- 
ing the bank into difficulty, so that no new schemes are now 
planned. The military government of 1977 pledged that exist- 
ing schanes with land and lists of purchasers ready shall be 
conpleted, though the interest rates are now adjusted to in- 
flation,^ The net effect of this expansion period has been 
to bring into being a sprawl of single houses, with very few 
flats, all round the city, leaving the adobe area intact 
(Fig. 5*5). There were exceptions, notably the city block 
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occupied by a public hospital, demolished before 1960 and 
rebuilt as 3 -storey flats in 1970 (Fig. 5.6), and a larger 
area occupied by a railway yard taken over by the city and 
remodelled in 1970-77 as low cost four-floor flats. These 
two areas give an idea of what could have been done with the 
adobe area generally. But generally the adobe area has faced 
little demand for space and has considerable supply (because 
of the anti-seisraic ordnance) . No econcmic rigour has en- 
forced a particular pattern of new land use. 

Ommmity action 

Both cause and effect of the heterogeneous land use pat- 
tern seem to have been the lack of any effective ccraraunity 
resistance to invasion - no local community action groups 
are active or even in existence within the city. This con- 
trasts with cities such as Caracas, where very rapiQ growth 
of commerce and industry into areas of well defined and 
traditional residential character have produced a transition 
belt which is perhaps better called a stress belt, and could 
no doubt be defined in terras of the number and force of 
public protests against conraercial-industrial invasion from 
the centre. In Mendoza, the invasion has been more quiet and 
gradual, over a period of thirty years, not provoking any 
organized reaction, and by now it is so far extended that 
any solid conmunity feeling for preservation of residential 
environments must be diluted. In any case, the class- 
ification as unserviceable of all adobe buildings means that 
any residential opposition to invasion must be based on 
something other than the preservation of interesting or his- 
toric buildings, which has been a counon rallying point for 
residential resistance to change. 

THE PATTERN OF URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

It is possible to trace seme consequences of the exist- 
ence of the adobe city and the outer ring on the overall 
growth pattern of the city. Perhaps the most useful of the 
Echanes or models of urban areal expansion in Latin America 
IS Peter Amato' s model , developed on the basis of a study of 
several South American cities. This model is of a 
sectoral-type expansion, though in irregular junps rather 
than through constant growth, and the direction of expansion 
IS detemined by one group, the upper class or elite, guided 
towards such features as high ground and views, open 
countryside, but little influenced by such mundane matters 
as transport costs and costs of bringing urban services to 
isolated or hilly areas. 
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In Mendoza the jattern is different. Over the last few 
decades a zone of fine housing has emerged around the 
Avenida Civit access towards San ISirtin Park and along the 
park edge. But the force of this elite expansion has been 
lost, for several reasons. First, the park itself presented 
an obstacle to further expansion in the same direction, 
though the barrier was overcome later by the hniversity cam- 
pus set up to north of the park (Figure 5.1) and then by 
several recent barrios; in both cases, the ability to use 
the western higher lands, generally thought of as a park 
reserve and not to be brought into occupation as urban land, 
has depended on the strength of the agency responsible for 
new development. 

Another factor wmch slowed any impetus for the elite to 
move out was the opening of the aaobe city to remodelling by 
the anti-seismic laws, meaning a dissemination of high class 
housing throughout xhe area, as seme inniv'idual owners made 
the decision to convert old houses to new luxury housing, 
instead of the alternatives of commercial, high density 
residential or other use. Finally, the last few years of 
bamo construction in the outer ring have been a disincen- 
tive to elite expansion, ueoause the barrios are for poorer 
groups, and because they enclose the city leaving no cor- 
ridor with a nefinitely upper class identity. The rauidity 
and completeness of spread of the outer ring has, as it 
were, outmanoeuvTed the elite grouo and swamped the tenta- 
tive outward thrusts of higher class housing in all direc- 
tions. 

These comments do not amount to an alternative model, 
nor do they destroy the validitj of Amato's more general 
thesis. Rathe’’ they demonstrate the difficulty of applying 
any simple model to a situation where a large lana area is 
suacenly made available for a variety of urban uses. There 
is an apparent decline in order and neatness of pattern, 
through time, rather than a reinforcement or extension of 
existing patterns. 

TOVRESIDESTIAL INVASION OF TtE ADOBE CITY 

In any City a process of outward soread of coinerce is 
natural as the cocmercial function grows, either in finger 
like extensions fro? the centre or in separate subcentres 
away from the centre. Mendoza had a traditional, highly 
centralizea ccmercial area up to IGSO, with no suheentres 
and only rudimentary finger extensions. Since then, the 
aaootion of modern styles of shopping involving the car and 
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larger purchases, together with congestion in the centre, 
have caused cormercial spread into the adobe area. But as 
this growth has been a function of individual decision- 
inaking under the peculiar circumstances of the anti-seismic 
regulations, the commercial pattern is one of considerable 
scatter through the area. Added to the many traditional cor- 
ner sites, often maintained in original adobe by owners who 
are long term residents of the area and provide traditional 
convenience goods, ccmraerce has often come into the scatter 
of sites vhere owners have built a flat-over-shop arrange- 
ment, often to rent out the shop area. Other tiny shops are 
built into former garages or front rooms and operated often 
as a secondary source of family income by wives or other 
relatives of the principal breadwinner. 

More striking is perhaps the continued industrial 
presence in the adobe area. In 1961, the industrial struc- 
ture of the city proper (i.e., very largely the adobe city 
since few industries were possible in the corrmercial core) 
was as indicated in Table 5.1. This pattern, of light con- 
sumer industries, was unremarkable for a provincial city, 
But in 1976 a survey showed a little diminished industrial 
list and although some specific branches such as carpentries 
were reduced, at least in nimbers, their place was taken by 
others. Because of some differences in definition of 
manufacturing industry in specific branches, it seais likely 
that there were in fact as many manufacturers in 1976 as in 
1961. and possibly more land in this use by the later 
year 

The picture is one of industrial change, but not 
decline, in the adobe city. In theory all industries are on 
sufferance in the area and under pressure to move out, but 
as zoning legislation has been ineffectively enforced, the 
industries ranain. In some cases, as one industry has moved 
out another has taken its place on the same site, as the map 
shows, but more frequent are totally new sites for in- 
dustrial use. One can only speculate on the reason for this 
changing industrial geography, but one reason suggested by 
the planning officer for Mendoza is that existing industrial 
sites are relatively well known, so that when they leave re- 
placements are not easily allowed vdiereas when residential 
properties become run down, it is easy for them to be con- 
verted clandestinely to industrial use, and possibly later 
to gain a permit on the basis of their de facto existence 
for sane time on the site.^^ One kind of invasion is notably 
absent. Shanty towns to house the urban poor are not cannon 
in Mendoza, and almost absent from the adobe zone, in 1960 
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the Shanty population was estimated at only 3500, or 1 per 
cent of the Gran Mendoza population, and this number has 
been controlled. Shanty housing has never been conraon in 
Mendoza and one good reason is the sheer difficulty of sur- 
vival in the desert environment, unless the carefully hus- 
banded water distribution network can be tapped. 


TABLE 5.1 

List of Industries In Mendoza, 1961 and 1976 


Type of Industry 1961 1976 


Wineries 

1 

1 


Olive Oil 

9 



Canning 

17 

46 


Dairies 

3 



Metal-working 

Carpentries i 

28 

46 


furniture 

60 

32 


Liquor end 
bottling 

49 

9 

(under a charged 
definition, the earl fer 
survey Included soda 
water manufacture) 

Construction 

23 

15 

(included only mineral 

and mineral working 



working In 1976) 

Various 

16 

23 


Chemicals 

2 




Total 200 172 


curce 1960 Plan Regulador de la Ciudad, Qp«clt.. (1941) 

1976 Censo Industrial en el radio de la Capital, Ref. 2do In- 
forma, 11/10/76 


OONaUSIONS 

These are no more than prelxninary findings, and it 
would obviously be interesting to obtain more direct infor- 
nation as to property owners’ decision-making processes. Un- 
fortunately, as with any situation where the visible 
landscape is the result of decisions taken over a con- 
siderable period of time, only a limited percentage of the 
decision-makers can be identified, the rest having died or 
moved away. Be this as it may, the area is of particular in- 
terest as pointing up what happens where decision-makers are 
operating under conditions of considerable uncertainty, 
especially uncertainty as to type of land use best suited to 
their site. On the one hand the whole adobe area is one of 
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mixed character, and it is hard for individual owners to 
define areas with a purely residential, commercial or 
manufacturing future in front of them. On the other hand, 
most of the decisions are as to what to do with the owner's 
own traditional home site, and preferences my be coloured 
by long-term associations with the area, wishes to maintain 
a residence or to combine home and shop or office, etc. To 
ascertain these points requires a study of the perceptions 
of the landowners in question, involving the difficulties in 
identifying these decision-makers which we liave mentioned 
above. 

There is another aspect of interest, the general ap- 
plicability of the findings of unpatterned land use when 
decision-making is diffused to many individuals, and when 
the landscape is pooily differentiatol, from the decision- 
makers"' point of view. Certainly it would be hard to find 
elsewhere the Mendoza combination of adobe housing, anti- 
seisrnic regulations, and poor planning control, but somewhat 
analogous situations may be found in many places, the anal- 
ogy residing in structural obsoleteness or obsolescene. 
Nineteenth century industrial towns of Northwest Europe such 
as Glasgow or Liverpool, where bombing has not obliterated 
large areas, present similar undifferentiated zones, much 
more than the functionally transitional belts between CBD 
and rest of city, in which some decision has to be made in 
respect of land use, as these whole zones have been declared 
unserviceable, planning is of course more active in such 
cities, but It regains to be seen how well new functional 
zones will be defined in the inner cities, in the process of 
urban renewal. 

in the Third Worla rapid expansion of many cities with a 
iaige old-established residential area, now turned part of 
t!ie inner city, has led to some of the features noted here, 
such as a residential-caranercial-industrial mix, which re- 
lates to the growth of the urban infonnal sector, a declin- 
ing level of order in land-use patterning, and a low inten- 
sity of present-day land use in the area awaiting expansion 
from the centre. Concentration of the academic focus on the 
shanty towns and their socio-economic characteristics has 
meant the overlooking of important features in these inner 
mixed zones. 


NOTES 

1. Mendoza, Digesto Municipal de la Capital 1961, ar- 
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ticulos 600, 682, 683, and 686 (unpaged) Mendoza 
1961. 

2. This basis for classification is not as arbitrary as 
it may seem. As lot sizes are fairly even and have 
small frontages on the street, an owner who wishes a 
larger house must normally build upwards, and 2- 
storey anti-seismic houses are more expensive per 
square foot than the more coimon single-storey con- 
struction. Garages are also still a distinctive fea- 
ture in a country where the rate of car ovmership is 
only 1 per 8 persons. 

3. Municipalidad de la Capital, Boletm Municipal, 27- 
7-1976, Codigo de Edificacion de la Ciudad de Men- 
doza, Ordenanza 23/8860. 

4. Plan Regulador de la Ciudad de Mendoza; Primera 
Etapa- Pre-Plan. F.H. Bereterbide et al., Mendoza, 
mimeo, 1941. 

5. Mendoza, op.cit. 1961. 

6. See for example, S. Barraclough and A. Domike, 
’ Agrarian Structure in seven Latin American 
countries", land Econamics, Vol. 42, (1966) pp. 391- 
442. For Bolivia, some data are available because of 
the urban land reform attempted in that country, the 
tiny area actually expropriated, 95 hectares or 2 % 
of urban land, suggests that the great majority of 
urban properties are small. See Carlos Calviraontes 
Rojas, 'Urban Land Reform in Bolivia during the Vic- 
tor Paz Estenssoro administration", pp. 179-182 in 
lAtin American Urban Research, Volume 2, ed. Fran- 
cine Rabinovitz and Felicity Trueblood, (Sage Publi- 
cation, 1972). 

7. llunicipalidad de Mendoza, Departamento de Obras Pub- 
licas, manuscript lists. 

8. Estimates given by the regional office of the Banco 
Hipotecario, Mendoza. 

9. la. Nacion, p.l, Jan. 15, 1977. 

10. Peter W. Amato, "Elitism and settlemen patterns in 
the Latin American city". Journal, Auer. Inst, of 
Planners, )Iarch, 1970, pp. 96-105. Amato traces his 
own model to that of Homer Hoyt, which was also sec- 
toral and based on residential trends alone, but 
Amato's contribution is distinctive enough to war- 
rant its ovm designation, more sophisticated and 
mathematically analytical models such as those by 
Lowdon Vingo, Transportation and Urban Land, 
(Washington, 1961), or by W. Alonso, Location and 
laM Use, (Cambridge, Mass., 1964), are of even less 
relevance in Latin America than they are in the 
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developed world, as a host of special factors, such 
as skewed income distributions, non-free land 
markets, topographic effects, and group decision- 
making, dcminate and reduce the relative importance 
of the distance friction that forms the basis of the 
classic theories. As much is admitted by Alonso in 
his paper, "The form of cities in developing 
countries", delivered at the Regional Science As- 
sociation meeting in Chicj^o Novanber, 1963. 

11. As the average size of industries has increased, the 
amount of land used and the general importance of 
manufacturing is likely to be maintained even if the 
number of films has gone down. 

12. Information from conversation with Arquitecto Tomas 
Jose Navarrete, Jefe de Officina Technica Intenno, 
Municipalidad de la Capital, Departmento de 
Planeamiento Nueve de Julio 500, Mendoza, Argentina. 

13. Plan Regulador, op.cit., introduction (unpaged), 
Mendoza, 1961. 
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James B, Kenyon 

Land Use Associations versus Centrality in 
in the Distribution of Pedestrians in the 
Urban Core 

Atlanta 

The city center, variously referred to as the Central 
Business District (CBD), downtown, and urban core, has 
recently been of rather sporadic interest to American geog- 
raphers.^ Although journal articles appeared occasionally 
before World War II, it was not until Murphy ano his as- 
sociates produced a practicable method for explicit, and 
thus comparative, delimitation of the district that this 
portion of the city bec^e a major concern within the field, 
in the 1950s and 1960 $.^^ This inspired a number of academic 
and municipal agen<^ delimitations of particular cities in 
the United States^^ ’ and perhaps even more since 1960 in 
other countries. Yet it is only fair to 
say, in reply to Carter^^’ pp. 204-247^ nearly all CBD 

delimiters recognized this objective only as a means to a 
more remunerative study of the dynamics affecting the 
development of the district. 

Geographic interest has focused primarily upon 
function-the array of activities present-in terms of form 
the stock and arrangement of brick and mortar containment 
space available. Functional concentrations, again typically 
as a means to a more elusive end, have been mapped for a 
number of II. S. cities as well as foreign cities 
25,27,30^ Mov^ent— locational shift-of the central core over 
time, and identification of zones of assimilation ana dis- 
card have been a natural adjunct to this line of investiga- 
tion in the general search for underlying forces and 
processes^‘^®’‘^^’^^v But the structure of the urban core in 
terms of its functional differentiation into specialized 
subdistricts, and the nature of linkages among those sub- 
districts has constitute i perhaps the major thrust of recen"* 
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interest in this portion of urban geography^^'^®’®!. 

All of these studies, and others, recognize the inten- 
sity of activity and land usage in the central core, and the 
consequent importance of maximum population density in 
giving its special position as the quintessence of urban in- 
tensity. A number of studies have considered the matter of 
intensity of development specifically^^'^^’^^ 
while others have approached the question through analysis 
of the ebb and flow of population to and from the 
district^^'^^. A few geographical studies show pedestrian 
density data in the urban core^’^*-’^^''-®. 

A growing number of studies has been made by planners 
and their consultants, in which pedestrians are queried as. 
to their points of origin and destination, purpose of trip, 
and other aspects of their downtown foot-trave^^'^’'^'^’'*' , 
Several bibliographies document the growing, interest of 
planners in this aspect of urban development®'®'^®'^^'^*^. 

Yet no'study in the geographic literature has come to 
the attention of this worker in which the flow of pedestrial 
traffic within the district has been used as a direct basis 
for analysis of functional arrangement of process of 
developnent. hor is this medium envisioned in proposals for 
new approaches to the study of the city center^. In delimit- 
ing the CBD, Murphy and Vance find "pedestrian counts .... 
promising, since movement of people on the streets is essen- 
tial to the central functions of the CBD" yet reject this 
approach because of the lack of available data, and because 
pedestrians may be associated with "non-CBD" activity ]43 
pp. 19S-197[. Since no such distinction is made in this 
study between CBD and non-CBD activities, for reasons to be 
outlined below, this objection is obviated. 

Here the distribution of persons, specifically 
pedestrians, is regarded as the basis for CBD development, 
the structure of the CBD is viewed in correlative relation- 
ship with the volume and distribution of pedestrian traffic. 
The pedestrian is regarded as the mortar which binds the 
district together, and which provides a basis for cluster- 
ing, concentrations, linkages and other aspects of land use 
arrangement. 

If there be such an Integral relationship between 
pedestrian distribution and CBD organization (form- 
function), it should be possible to account statistically 
for the distribution of pedestrians on the basis of location 
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and development within the district. Conversely, it sliould 
be possible to shed light on the differentiation of CBD 
development; the anergence of nodes, strips and functional 
subdistricts. On the basis of pedestrian distribution, this 
research undertakes to measure the roles of position 
(centrality within the district) on the one hand, and 
development (improvements on the land) on the other, in 
structuring the internal form of the CBD. 

The central business district of the American city has 
generally been defined as the zone of the city characterized 
by highest land values, highest rent and productivity 
levels, highest daytime population density, and otherwise as 
the place of greatest intensity of activity, all of which is 
predicated ultimately upon maximum regional accessibility. 
The natural zonalion of land uses, resulting from competi- 
tion for the best (most central) location has traditionally 
been seen as producing a generally conical surface of land 
use intensity built around the street intersection of 
highest land value^'^^-*^'^^. 

Yet in some sectors of retail trade, as well as in cer- 
tain other central land uses, there is symbiotic benefit in 
clustering by competitive establisimients. Tlie tendency of 
buyers of non-standardized, higher-priced articles to shop- 
to visit more than one store before buying-encourages 
clustering, and to a degree accounts for the overall cus- 
tomer attraction of the retail component of the CBD. On the 
other hand, merchants respond to the repellent forces of 
competition between stores, leading to more uniform disper- 
sion throughout an area. 

Thus among retail stores and personal services catering 
to the pedestrian passer-by or shopper, the CBD. like the 
city Itself, IS characterized by a system of clusters, semi- 
clusters, and widely dispersed establistaents, wherein the 
degree of concentration depends upon the degree to which 
buyers tend to shop before buying. The big department store, 
as a self-contained retail district, encourages "one-stop 
shopping," and undertakes to minimize inter-store shopping. 
At the same time, it attracts retail competitors to its 
vicinity. 

But the core is no longer predominantly oriented to 
retail trade or individualized services. The large American 
city in the 1970s is centered upon a mucli more broadly-based 
set of activities. Among these, administration-Office 
activity-typically exhibits at least as strong competition 
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for prime space as retailing, and also reveals a differen- 
tial tendency to cluster. Both major categories of domtOTO 
land use are sensitive to the general aesthetic attractive- 
ness of the various sections of the district, which underlie 
Its glacial creep-away from the zone of discard towards the 
zone of assimilation. 

Office activity and retail trade are related to each 
other in ambivalent fashion. Retail trade and personal serv- 
ices, which appeal to the passer-by directly, be he shopper 
or otherwise, are drawn to the location of high pedestrian 
density in general, and to concentrations of certain com- 
ponents of that pedestrian flow-namely their p;rospective 
clientele-in particular. Office workers are of interest to 
merchants only to this extent. Office activity involves com- 
pany linkages with other companies-often other offices-as 
well as to various personal and business service estab- 
lishments. Both offices and stores, of course, require easy 
access to major transport terminals and parking facilities. 
Since offices generally do not orient themselves to the 
uninvited passer-by, throngs of pedestrians are not a posi- 
tive, and indeed may be a negative, factor iij office attrac- 
tion to a given site. Thus the street-level retail-service 
core with offices above, an arrangement which not only 
divides the site cost, but also enables office workers to 
shop during off-hours, is typical, except where the inten- 
sity of inter-office linkage is so strong as to preclude 
generally continuous street-level retail activity. "[1118 lat- 
ter situation occurs only in the financial districts of the 
largest cities, however. In any case, the interplay of of- 
fice districts, retail-service districts, and their ccmbina- 
tions conplicates the land value-land use intensity pattern 
of the large 

But the core- is more than a business district. It is the 
urbane center of a region, one of a family of such centres 
of the world. It is a place to visit, in which to learn, to 
be nourished and entertained, to be rested or excited. Thus 
It is a social and political center as well as a focus of 
shopping and employments®’^®. The tourist and convehtion 
business of many large American city centres may overshadow 
its metropolitan shopping function. The location of hotels, 
restaurants, and evening activity constitutes a stroig, if 
not major, set of associated components of the district, 
further differentiating it into serai-discrete subdistricts, 
or nodes. 

The nodular structure of the large urban core is univer- 
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sally recognized. Times Square, Grand Central, Columbus 
Circle, and other major nodes in Midtown Manhattan not only 
indicate outsized activity concentrations, but also conjure 
inmediate images of differing functional composition. To a 
considerable degree, these have their counterparts in other 
American cities, and to a lesser extent in many foreign 
cities^® 

Thus the core needs to be seen in general geographic 
theory, not simply as a conical surface of land values and 
correspondent rent-paying abilities with subordinate peaks 
on Its slopes, but rather perhaps as an aggregation of 
points of concentration, loosely grouped together but dif- 
fering in functional composition as well as size. It is more 
the case of a mountain range than a volcanic cone.^^ 

The identification, measurement, and functional composi- 
tion of nodes-and anti-nodes-emerges as a by-product of the 
main object of the study to analyze the role of pedestrian 
traffic in shaping the form and structure of the CBD. To do 
this, data were developed and analyzed for a particular city 
- Atlanta _ for a particular year _ 1973 . 

Fom of the Atlanta Odre 

Downtown Atlanta seems eminently typical of the center 
of the large American city." Yet, like other major city 
centres it does not fully fit the general patterns outlined 
above. The core, like Atlaata itself, is built around the 
Zero Mile Post the terminus of the original rail line from 
Chattanooga. Frcm this point, rail connections throughout 
the entire South, from Washington to New Orleans, have 
developed very much as originally envisioned. The Zero Mile 
Post lies in a break in a low ridge, an interfluve which 
forms a sub-continental drainage divide between Atlanta and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Followed by Peachtree Street, this ridge 
now serves as the main axis of the core, and indeed of the 
whole metropolitan area. Characteristically, the district 
developed adjacent to, but primarily on one side of, the 
railroad station. The crossing of streets parallel to the 
rail line (Marietta and Decatur) with Peachtree Street be- 
came and remains the focus of the city. The juncture of 
another street (Edgewood) intensifies the centrality of this 
intersection and has given it the designation. Five Points 
(Figure 6.1). 
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FIG. 6.1 



This has become the anchor of Atlanta's financial dis- 
trict, ^ich extends primarily northwestward along Marietta 
Street, but also eastward across Central City park. Con- 
struction of several major high-rise office buildings in 
this section affiims its continued function in this role. In 
Atlanta, office activity plays a dominant role in determin- 
ing land value and pedestrian patterns, 

Atlanta's retail distribution has never fit well into 
the model in ^ich retail trade is grouped around the point 
of highest land value. The retail-service function is 
divided into two semi-detached parts, centering close to. 
but not at, the two major department stores.^ Rich's. 
Atlanta's biggest and best known department store, is lo- 
cated south of Five Points, while Davison's lies northrard* 

The bi-polar division of the core perhaps reflects 
Atlanta's Southern history, as' a city in a bi-racial. 
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segregated society. Today the portion of the CBD south of 
Five Points is predominantly black, while that to the north 
IS generally mixed, in racial composition. This dichotomy is 
reflected in the character of retailing, land value pat- 
terns, pedestrian density patterns, and long term locational 
shift of the core as a whole. There are, of course, excep- 
tions to this general statanent. Undei^round Atlanta, a sec- 
tion of Peachtree Gulch which was bridged over many years 
ago and which has recently been redeveloped as a center of 
nightlife primarily for tourists, is one exception. Rich's 
Department store, which caters more to whites than blacks is 
another. 

The general thrust of the core is towards the north, up 
Peachtree Street. This is not simply an extension of shop 
clusters northward, but rather a pattern daninated by office 
developnent, and involving a leap-frogging movement far be- 
hind the core. To the south, the district deteriorates into 
the syndrome of low-grade stores, vacancies, dilapidation, 
and general unattractiveness so characteristic of the zone 
of discard. 

Since 1972, there has been a dramatic shift in the func- 
tion of downtown Atlanta, Between 1954 and 1972, the Atlanta 
CBD's share of retail sales dropped from 39.1 to 18.6 per 
cent within the city, and from ^.9 to 7.4 per cent in the 
SMSA.^ Thus the core can no longer be regarded as the prime 
center for metropolitan shopping ]2 (p. 674), 18[ . Of the 
few new stores which have appeared during the past decade, 
most have been located in new hotels, office centres and 
convention facilities. Like those in Underground Atlanta, 
they serve a tourist and convention clientele, rather than 
the basic hone and family needs of Metropolitan Atlantans. 

While the Atlanta core declined drastically as a shop- 
ping center, its office and hotel capacity have bui^eoned. 
Duijing the decade prior to 1973 four new hotels opened in 
and inmediately outside the CBD, as did half a dozen ma 3 or 
skyscraper office buildings. Since that time the Oimi Inter- 
national and the Peachtree plaza Hotel—whose 70 stones make 
It the world's tallest hotel-have been completed, as have 
several more high-rise office buildings. Atlanta's historic 
role as administrative and distribution center of the 
Southeast has been intensified both within the economic 
structure of the Southeast, and as a result of the growth in 
population and economic activity of the Southeast, as a 
whole in recent years. The city now ranks second nationally 
as a convention center, as does its airport in air traffic. 
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It IE not surprising that there has been general growth 
within and adjacent to the CBD, but of a highly selective 
and differential nature. 

Traditional theory of urban development generally con- 
siders the land values surface similar to, if not identical 
with, that of pedestrian density ]5, p. 49 [. Indeed the 
"100% intersection", the site of highest land values, is of- 
ten identified through a pedestrian count. In Atlanta, 
however, the heaviest pedestrian volume is at Five Points, 
closely followed by Broad and (larietta, a block away. Yet 
the highest land value, based upon the fragmentary evidence 
of several major title transfers, probably lies near the 
northern end of the core, on Peachtree. The intersection of 
International Boulevard, or Harris would probably command 
the highest price today. The modernistic glamour of new 
hotels and office complexes in this section undoubtedly con- 
tributes to its financial value. But implied in the concept 
of a "zone of assimilation” is the anticipation of future 
growth, which, of course, underlies financial worth. This 
implies a physical separation of the point of highest 
pedestrian traffic from that of highest value, since 
pedestrian flow measures present intensity while land value 
embodies also future development. 

Land use caaposition 

Prior to analysis of pedestrian generation it is neces- 
sary to show more rigorously the character of associations 
among activities which form the structure of the CBD. To do 
this, all floor space was measured and classified according 
to the Standard Land Dse Coding (lanual. a classification 
similar to, but not identical with, the Standard Industrial 
Classification used by the u. S. Census Bureau.® Twenty 
classes were specified, ranging from the l-digit to the a- 
digit level. This was done to show in greater detail street- 
front activities such as retail trade and personal services, 
wAiose locations seem closely related to densities of various 
sections of the pedestrian population, as well as to one 
another. These were grouped at essentially the 3-digit 
level, although cigar stores, by virtue of their abundance, 
were classed separately as a 4-digit group. Other gooas- 
handling and transport facilities were broadly classed at 
the l-digit level . Office activity likewise was classed as a 
single group. Since banks serve the individual, in deposit- 
ing and withdrawing money, but also have major office func- 
tions, this activity was divided into two parts, the bank 
floor was classed as a service while its office space was 
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grouped under office activities* 

Since pedestrian traffic necessarily peaks at street in- 
tersections, as does land use intensity, intersections 
rather the blocks or block fronts have been taken as units 
of reference. They constitute areas reaching one half block 
in all directions (along streets) from the actual intersec- 
tion. Thus an intersection normally consists of four block- 
quadrants. 

To provide a convenient frame for map presentation, and 
for consistency with many other city center studies, the dis- 
trict was delineated according to the Murphy-Vance method.^ 
Although data were gathered and analyzed for a 104-block 
area, overlying the formal CBD by a ring several blocks 
wide, map presentation covers only the 55-block CBD. The in- 
tersections around which data are organized include those on 
the borders of the delimited CBD.^ 

Floor space, grouped by the twenty land use types, was 
subjected to R-type factor analysis, which produced nine 
significantly-associated groups, or factors. The nine fac- 
tors account for 68 per cent of the variance in the loca- 
tional distribution of the twenty land use categories. This 
would seen a reasonable level of explanation, since the land 
use groups contain component activities whose locational 
requirements are diverse-in other words, there is variance 
within, as well as between, groups-and because individual 
es.tahli.sbj?3eKLts are to, asyi b?, 
competitors. 


Table 6.1 

The marn thrusts of the factors, as Indicated fay their loadings, showed the 
following patterns of doitilnance 

f^actor Heaviest loadings 

1 hotels, restaurants, cigar stores 

2 nOR'offjce, non-appare! 

3 non-pharmaceutlcal, non-vacant, non-department store 

4 non-furnIture, non-vacant, non-storage 

5 foods, general merchandise, notions 

6 auto dealers, warehousing 

7 business service. Jobbing, repairs 

8 indoor parking, manufacturing 

9 transport terminals 


Of these factors, three (no's 2, 3 and 4) are expressed 
negatively, while the others are positive. Although the 
negative, or reflexive factors, are more difficult to inter- 
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Just as property value is comprised of two parts_land 
value derived from its location, and improvement derived 
from investmen-L-so pedestrian density is basejl upon the flow 
of persons passing through an intersection-based on its 
location-and on the drawing power of elements at the 
intersection-based on its development. 

The hypothesis to be tested, therefore, is that 
pedestrian volume for an intersection derives from two 
conditions location within the core, and on the drawing 
power of physical elements within the intersection. Accord- 
ingly, in this study, a model is devised to postulate 
externally-conferred pedestrian volume, while land use as- 
sociations within the intersection are analyzed as the basis 
for interrial generation of pedestrian volume. This not only 
provides a profile of functional differentiation within the 
core but gives a general idea of the pulling power of these 
associations of activities. It further provides a basis for 
the anticipation of future developnent, and thus a qualita- 
tive insight into new and perhaps unexpected lines of core 
development . 

Extemally-conferred pedestrian volune 

Initial pedestrian data were derived through fifteen- 
minute pedestrian counts on 104 downtown Atlanta intersec- 
tions during August and September. 1973. Counts were con- 
ducted during weekdays, between 10 and 12 AM. and between 
2 30 and 4 30 PM. The weather during the count days was warn 
and clear." 

Externally-conferred-potential-pedestrian volume (VP) is 
postulated through the use of a standard gravity model, in 
which 

104 PA 



J=1 

IJ 


Actual volumes (PA) for all other intersections (j) divided 
by the square of their straight line distance from the sub- 
ject intersection (i) are sunned to give a function of its 
externally-conferred volume. Regression analysis is used to 
compute the expected volume of pedestrians (PEj^) for each 
intersection. Naturally the surface of computed values foims 
a smoothed-out curve resembling that of the actual volumes 
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(PAj^) (Figure 6.3). The major pedestrian-attracting 
intersections-the nodes-stand out even when deflated by 
removal of the locatlonally-expected conponent. 
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This procedure indicated that the externally-conferred 
pedestrian volume accounted for 48 per cent of the variance 
in actual pedestrian volume by intersection, reflecting 
several rather obvious factors. First, intersections attract 
pedestrians in part independently of proximity to other 
intersections; second, intersections may repel certain seg- 
ments of the pedestrian universe; and third, there is a 
string effect in which adjacent intersections along certain 
thorough-fares affect each other more strongly than a simple 
function of distance would suggest. 

Residuals of regression of actual upon computed 
pedestrian volumes (the excess or deficiency over 
looationally-expected volumes) are locationally distributed , 
in figure 6.4. The ten biggest nodes so identified are 
profiled by land-use factor-score configuration in Table 
6.2. Thus: 


Table 6.2 

1. The location of maximum pedestrten nagnetlsm Is the financial 
district— Five Points and up f'arletta Street. The relatively 
heavy Intersections which flank the section, Irmedlately north 
and south of Five Points, are major bus stops. 

2. Peachtree Street, north of the old core (the area with the off- 
set street grid) draws strongly. This Is Atlanta’s elegant 
downtown shopping streets and the focus of new hotel and office 
development. 

5. South of Five Points, pedestrian volumes ere unexpectedly high. 
In the predominantly black section of the core, reflecting per- 
haps the greater tendency of blacks to visit and shop downtown. 
Their greater residential proximity (on the average) to the dis- 
trict, their greater tendency to rids the bus, and their en- 
hanced social and economic status since the late sixties, un- 
doubtedly contribute to the higher-then-expected vitality of the 
southern part of the district. 


Mass shopping does not become a dcminant functional as- 
sociation until the fourth and fifth ranked nodes are 
reached, which raises an interesting question. Surely the 
post-war decline in downtown shopping has reduced the 
pedestrian densities of these nodes, at least relative to 
the total. And yet, if that be true, does this mean that 
downtown Atlanta in earlier times was more bifurcated in 
pedestrian distribution than it is todays Or, as seems more 
likely, does the Five Points vicinity serve as the transpor- 
tation focus for these shopping nodes? The large residual of 
variance in the Five points area leaves open this pos- 
sibility. 
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Although the intersection is taken here as the unit for 
analysis, it is evident that a good case could be made for 
the use of the street. Peachtree Street, north of Margaret 
Mitchell Square (the intersection of Forsyth Street), 
Marietta Street, west of Five Points, and Peachtree, Broad 
and Forsyth Streets south of Marietta are all vital magnets 
for pedestrians. 

Yet there are counterbalances, such as Pryor-Park Place 
between Wall Street and Margaret Mitchell Square, which is 
characterized by old buildings liousing low-grade stores and 
offices. Much the same could be said of Peachtree Street be- 
tween Walton and Margaret Mitchell Square. Between these 
parallel streets lies Central City Park, winch in 1973 was 
being extended northward. 

On each side of the park, large office buildings were 
built shortly before the 1973 analysis, the Equitable Build- 
ing on Peachtree and the Trust Company of Georgia on Park 
Place. Together with the park, these would seen major com- 
ponents in the direction of rehabilitation of an otherwise 
rather run-down flank of the center of the core. 

Other strings of low-attraction intersections occur on 
Williams and Popular Streets, both of which are narrow 
lanes, serving more as alleys than streets. Parking and 
loading zones at the backs of major buildings are charac- 
teristic of both. 

Thus the core may be seen as a combination of nodes, or 
intersections drawing disproportionate portions of the over- 
all pedestrian volume, and anti-nodes, other intersections, 
which, while they add to the total CBD size, do not attract 
their share of the pedestrian load. In this sense, one could 
look at some intersections as net generators, and others as 
net beneficiaries. Presumably such surpluses and 
deficiencies of pedestrian traffic relate to the kinds and 
combinations of land uses which characterize the various in- 
tersections . 

Internally-Generated pedestrian volume 

In order to test the relationship of pedestrian volume 
against land use combinations, stepwise regression was used. 
Overall, the land use factors account statistically for 
about 49 per cent of the variance in pedestrian volume by 
intersection. 
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There is general adherence in the strength of the 
relationship of pedestrian volume to the extent of grouping 
of land uses (i.e., there is higher correlation with the 
higher-ranking land use factors as measured by their 
eigenvalues) . Thus , it seems fair to conclude that the more 
highly structured (in terms of the factor score) an inter- 
section IS, the more strongly it relates to pedestrian 
volume, either positively or negatively. Analysis of inter- 
nal and external bases for pedestrian volumes taken together 
shows this relationship even more clearly. Note, however, 
that Factor 1 , centering on hotels and related services , 
seems to generate only a moderate density of pedestrian 
traffic. 

Residuals of regression of pedestrian levels against the 
land use factors are shown in the upper right side of Figure 
6.4, where the pattern may be conveniently compared with 
that of externally-conferred volume. The two patterns are 
grossly similar, in both charts, the heavy pedestrian 
surplus centres upon the Five Points-Marietta financial hub 
and both show, coincidentally, pedestrian surpluses at cer- 
tain other intersections. 

But there are differences in the two patterns. The 
surplus of pedestrians north of Houston Street on Peachtree 
Street, based on external forces (i.e., location) are more 
than accounted for in upper right chart, based on land use 
associations (i.e,, development or improvanents) . The heavy 
surplus of pedestrian density south of Five Points is some- 
what better (though not fully) explained by internal 
development , 

This analysis suggests that about half the variance in 
pedestrian volume is explained by externa:), factors and the 
other half by internal. Yet to the extent that the two upper 
maps on Figure 6.4 coincide, the pattern is not explained 
fully by either. Clearly there is a degree of overlap be- 
tween the two models; in other words, as suggested earlier, 
there is a relationship in the land use pattern of an inter- 
section with that of the other intersections, related to 
their location. To explore this, stepwise regression of ac- 
tual pedestrian volumes against expected (externally- 
conferred) volumes and the nine l 2 ind use factors was com- 
puted. 

Plotting residuals of this regression against the com- 
puted values yields a nearly circular, patternless distribu- 
tion, suggesting that the remaining statistical variance is 
largely random noise. Yet, as the bottom left map in figure 
6.4 shows, some non-random geographic variance is still 
present. 
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Bus stops as pedestrian generators 

It seems obvious that since a large volume of pedestrian 
traffic moves to and from the district by bus, the pattern 
of bus routes and stops cannot be ignored as a generator of 
local traffic. By looking at bus origins and land use des- 
tinations of, say, inbound pedestrian trips, along with es- 
timated volumes moving through an intersection to other in- 
tersections, we have bases for estimates of movement to, 
from, and through the particular intersection. 

Accordingly, data on bus routes by intersection were 
compiled and added to the stepwise regression. This factor 
entered the overall equation second-ahead of the land use 
factors_as an explanation of pedestrian volumes. There is no 
question that pedestrian traffic is meaningfully related to 
the street pattern of bus service. 

Yet the interplay of the factors included results in the 
reduction of the role of land use in the overall level of 
explanation achieved. Thus, although the factor, bus routes, 
itself added nearly 11 per cent to the coefficient of deter- 
mination (R^), It raised the composite, or total, level of 
explanation to only ,730, from .703. The remaining 
unexplained variance, shown in the lower right of figure 6,3 
is basically similar to that without inclusion of bus 
routes. Added explanation is seen to a slight extent in the 
Five Points area, and on some of the arterial routes leading 
to It. The channeling of bus routes from the north on 
Peachtree Street, and their tendency to fan out towards the 
downtown area on Forsyth and Broad Streets, fully explains 
the pedestrian volumes at Margaret Mitchell Square, the 
fulcrum of this bird's-foot pattern. It tends to 
"overexplain" the pedestrian volume further north, and on 
some other major arteries where bus routes are heavily chan- 
neled. But bus routes are not the same as number of buses or 
of passenger volume, or traffic origins and destinations by 
intersection _ data which, unfortunately, were not avail- 
able. 

Thus, while the addition of bus route data as a com- 
ponent contributed to overall explanation, it did not 
produce uniform increases throughout the area. It will be 
noticed that, in general, pedestrian traffic in the Five 
Points area is better explained, and yet, still, a sizable 
unexplained residual remains. This results, at least in 
part, from the fact that many bus routes terminate a block 
or so away Irar Five Points north, south, and west. Thus, 
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transfer traffic through the city often requires a walk 
through this area to catch a connecting bus. 

Whether or not the heavy bus-onented pedestrian traffic 
in fact accounts for the disproportionate volumes in the 
Five Points vicinity remains laoot. Since open space was not 
included as a factor, the heavy use of Central City Park, 
adjacent to Peachtree St, at Five Points was ignored, an 
omission which undoubtedly accounts for some of this excess. 
Beyond this, the crowd itself may attract additional people 
- people are, after all. the biggest source of interest and 
attraction in this type of urban situation. The fact that 
this IS not capitalized upon in the American centrum by 
provision of outdoor cafes is surprising indeed. 

Another factor mentioned above, but not incorporated 
into rigorous analysis at this juncture is the racial 
dichotomy of downtown Atlanta. Differences in shopping and 
transport patterns would seem to underlie some of the still 
unexplained surplus of pedestrians in the southern part of 
the CBD. Yet . inclusion of this variable - per cent black by 
intersection _ increases by .0188, and raises the final 
level of explanation from .7301 to .7436. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is clear that pedestrian traffic volume is sig- 
nificantly related to the functional structure of the core, 
and that the core is not only organized with reference to 
relations among land uses but to pedestrian densities as 
well. The form of the core may be seen as a dynamically 
balanced system in which land use arrangement is in, or at 
least tending in the direction of. equilibrium among various 
forces of attraction and repuls-'on. Pedestrian distribution 
serves as the medium within which such organization 
develops, seemingly through a chicken- and -egg relation- 
ship, Its pattern could perhaps be likened to the arrange- 
ment of iron filings around interactive magnets, in response 
to the conditions and relationships which prevailed in 1973. 

Thus to a great extent the distribution of pedestrians 
can be explained in terms of intensity and arrangement of 
land use. Conversely, the land use composition is seen to be 
a function of potential optimum pedestrian distribution and 
stratification. The centrum, then can be viewed as a plastic 
entity, whose shape, size and location can be changed in 
response to new cultural and technological demands. It 
remains to be seen, therefore, how usage of the centrum is 
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differentiated, oy tune - both cyclical and non-oyclical ana 
within small areas. Furthermore, it is necessary to relat< 
such usage to deliberate efforts by local public and priiati 
interests to modify downtown form. 

ROT NOTES 

a. For bibliographic coverage of urban geographj, sti, 
]55, 59 [ . The currently low interest in the study of 
the city center in Britain is shown in a recent suncj 
within the IBG]64[ . In the United States, the general 
disenchantment with the district by the increasing!} 
auto-onented public perhaps underlies the observation 
by Baervald that "the use of the CBD is increasingly 
dominated by people who cannot afford the kind of 
automobiles that would enable them ]to shop 
elsewhere[" ]1, p. 308[. 

b. For diversified geographic analysis of Atlanta, see 

Hartshorn, et al 132[ , and several bibliographies 155. 
37, SSI.’_ 7 - 

c. Similar disparity in location of the retail’cliister 
and other measures of the center of gravity are show 
for SIX German ano six Australian CBDs in ]31, b3[ . 

d. The CBD as defined by the Census Bureau. Although both 
the city and the S'iSA have been enlarged during this 
perloa, the aecl.nc remains dramatic. U.S. Bureau of 
Census, 1972 Census of Retail Trade, Vol. Ill, Major 
Retail Center Statistics, Part I, and 1954 Census of 
Business, Central Business District Statistics Summary 
Report, Bui. a3D-90 (V.asliington Government Printing 
Office, 1976 and 1958). 

e. Urban Renewal Administration and Bureau of Public 
Roads, Standard Land Use Coding Manual (Washington 
U.S. Government Printing Office 1965). 

f. As a modification of this method, floor space used for 
coranercial parking was not counted either as CBB or 
non-CBD usage, since it Goes not represent an ultimate 
trip destination or origin, 

g. The term CBD is used in this study only in reference 
to the area so delineated and shown on the maps. In 
other connections, the pedestrian-oriented district 
setms bettor reflected in the somewhat smaller "core 
as defined by llorwood and Boyce ]3<J( . 

h. Distributions of pedestrian densities, as well as sore 
other reasures of develoDmtnt of the Atlanta core art 
snOiTi in aiskins and '{ystuen 119[. 

1 . -t.e 'act thit stiaight lino distance between inters^ 
liirs ' ith' r tiian street distance is used, contributes 
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to this discrepancy. 
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Morphological Form and Typology of 
Market Towns in Rajasthan 


The morphological pattern of a market town is a complex 
areal phenomenon consisting of the features of the market 
places and other infrastructures. It is difficult to estab- 
lish whether marketing activity determines the man-made 
geographic structure of the towns or the structure of the 
town determines the marketing activity. In fact, the market 
infrastructures are the product of marketing activity and 
the structure of the town. It is a reflection not of the im- 
mediate and current space requirements of the community but 
rather of the cumulative needs over a period of years. The 
study of the morphological pattern is not only necessary to 
understand the present pattern but also to provide a 
guideline for its better planning. 

The objective of the present paper is to study the form 
and typological pattern of market morphology of the market 
town in Rajasthan State, In all 80 market towns have been 
identified in the State and the present study is based on 
field work done by the author while studying market towns in 
Rajasthan. 


FORMS OF MARKUT MORPHOLOGY 

Although the form of the market morphology of every town 
IS unique in itself, yet on the basis of their common 
characteristics the following forms have been identified in 
the market towns of Rajasthan (Fig. 7.1). 

1. Rectangular pattern, 

2. Lineal pattern, 

3. Cross-road pattern, and 

4. Complex or irregular pattern. 
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Fig. 7.1 
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Table 7.1 indicates the names of the market town having 
particular form of markets. 


TABLE 7.1 


Morphological forms of market fwns In Rajasthan 


Form or 

Paitern 

Name of the Market Town 

1. Recfangular 

Jaipur, PhalodI, Ratnganjmandl, Nokha, Ganganagar, 
Hanumangerh, Sangarta, Ralslnghnagar, Sadulshahar, 
Dungergarh, Jhunjhunu, Sheoganj, Bhawanlmandl. 

2. Linear 

Bandl-kual, Kotputall, Chhipabarod, Bhlnasar, Gan- 
gashahar, Bhinder, Salumber, Kherll, Nonar, Karan- 
pur, Gajslnghpur, Padatnpur, Bhilwara, Neer-ka-thana, 
Nadbal, Tonk, Newal, Ladnu, HIndaun, Dungarpur, Sag- 
wara, Pirawa, Sojat-road, Sumerpur, Pratapgarh. 

3. Cross-Road 

Bijainagar, Chhabra, Rajgarh, Lachhmangarh, Ramgarh, 
Sri Madhopur, Khandele, Bari, Bayanla, SujBTigerh, 
Sardarshahar, Bundl, Kushalgarh, Nawalgarh, Chlrawa. 

4. womplex or 

Jodhpur, Ajmer, Beawar, Kota, Baran Bikaner, 

Udaipur, Nathdwara, Oeogarh, Alwar^ Khalrthal, 

Bhadra, SIkar, Bharatpur, Churu, Nagaur, DIdwena, 
Kuchaman, Barmer, Balotra, Gangapur, Banswara, 
Chlttcrgarh, Jhalrapatan, Bhinnal, Bar) Saderl. 

Irregular 


Rectangular pattern 

This form of market morphology is a characteristic fea- 
ture of the planned tovms. In these towns street pattern is 
of 'gnd-iron' type, therefore, markets also follow the same 
pattern. In Rajasthan. 13 market towns are having rectan- 
gular form of market morphology. Jaipur, the State capital, 
IS an excellent example of old planned town and all the 
markets of walled city are typically rectangular in pattern. 

Linear pattern 

This form of markets located along one or more than one 
road, is a characteristic of medium-size town, mostly class 
II or III type of urban centres as classified in census. In 
the region under study as many as 25 towns are having linear 
form of markets. Bhilwara town is the largest one in which 
linear pattern is prevalent, because of it- natural growth 
along a main road. 

Cross-road pattern 

This form of markets is prevalent in 15 market-towns of 
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Rajasthan. In these towns markets usually developed along 
the crossing of the main roads, generally, at the centre of 
the city. 

FIG. 7.2 



Oomplei or Irr^ular jattem 

This fona is an indication of unplanned or rapid growth 
of a town. In Rajasthan, big towns like Jodhpur, Ajmer, 
Kota, Ddaipur, Bikaner, Bbaratpnr, Alwar, etc., are having 
ccmples foims of market iiBrphology. In all, 29 market towns 
possess this type of pattern. 
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TABLE 7.2 

TYPOLOGY OF THE COMPONENTS OF MARKET MORPHOLOGY 


For towns having more than 50,000 population 


Primary ComDonents 

Secondary Comoonents 

1 

Central Business Area 

(a) MlxeCi retail -zone 

(b) Wholesale zone 

(c) Regional centres 

11 

Secondary Business Area 

(a) Retail shops 
<b) Wholesale shops 

III 

Principal EusinessArterles 

(a) Retal 1 strings *■ 

(b) Servlce-cum-sale shop 

(c) Service shops 

IV 

Connecting Bus i nessStreets 

(al Grocers shops 
(b) Furniture row 



(c) Vegetable and Fruits row 

(d) Auto'repalr shop 

(e) Drug stores 

(f) Other specialised rows 

V 

Isolated Clusters 

(a) Commodity stores 

(b) Service stores 



(c) Mixed stores 

For towns havIriQ tO.OOO to 50.000 Dooulatlon 


Secondary Components 

! 

Central Business Ares 

(a) Retail shops 

(b) Regional centres 

tl 

Secondary Business Area 

Retal l-currwholesale shops 

III 

Principal Business Artery 

Mixed type of shops 

IV 

Connecting Business street 

Grocers, Furniture, Servlce- 
cum-sale shops 

V 

Isolated clusters 

Grocers s+ores and Tea-stalls 

VI 

Isolated shops 

- 

For 

towns havino less than 10.000 ooDulatlon 

1 

Central Business sfreet 

Mixed shops 

II 

Adjoining Business street 

Mixed shops 

II! 

Isolated shops 

- 


MORPHOLOGICAL OOMPONEMTS AND THEIR TYPOLOGY 

Geographers have done considerable work on market struc- 
tures as a part of urban morphology as well as independent 
units of city structures, Proudfoot’s (19S7) work can be 
considered as a pioneer one anri may be considered as classi- 
cal, The five components of market morphology as described 
by Proudfoot are (i) the central h'i«5inpss district, (ii) the 
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outlying business centre, (iii) the principal business 
through fare, (iv) the neighbourhood business street, and 
(v) the isolated store clusters. Other studies in this field 
have been done by Weimer and Hoyt (1948), Brown and Davioson 
(1953), Kelley (1955), Berry (1967), etc. All the above men- 
tioned studies are related to highly urbanised market 
centres of the developed countries and only a few studies 
have been done to unfold the components of market morphology 
in India. After intensive study of the market towns in 
Rajasthan the author has developed following typology of the 
components of market morphology (Fig. 7.2)and (Table 7,2) 

GENERAL (JIARACTERISTICS 
Central Business Area (fflA) 

It IS similar to CBD hut not having its all characteris- 
tics as described by foreign geographers. Therefore, in 
present context it has been referred to as CBA. It repre- 
sents the retail heart of the town with facilities of 
wholesale marketing also. In cities like Jaipur, Ajmer, 
Udaipur. Jodhpur, Kota, Bikaner, the CBA covers a larger 
area and consists of inner core, inner-belt and outer belt. 
There is also a tendency of shift from old congested core to 
the new core, as in case of Udaipur, where Bapu Bazar and 
its adjacent street has become a new core of business. In 
small towns the CBA is either a principal business street or 
the cross-roads of the main market, while in very small 
towns there is a tendency of its non-existence. 

Secondary business area (SBA) 

To fulfill the needs of the growing population SBA has 
also been developed in big market towns. Merchandise sold in 
secondary business area are similar to that of CBA with a 
difference that volume of business is limited. In towns like 
Jaipur, Udaipur, Ajmer, Jodhpur, Kota, Bikaner, Srigan- 
ganagar, and Alwar more than one SBA has developed but jn 
small towns it has no existence. 

Rnnoipal business arteries 

It is a characteristic of all the market towns in Rajas- 
than, although its size varies according to the size of the 
town. In small towns this artery has also a function of 
principal business area. It consists of various types of 
retail and service-cum-sale shops. 
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The Downtown Hotel 

Evolution and Recent Trends in tbe Large American City 


Throughout American history, the hotel has played a 
prominent role in the evolving structure of central cities. 
In physical terns, it has been noted that hotels have con- 
sistently been among the grandest buildings in large 
American cities, while often overshadowing other structures 
in many medium-sized and smaller cities.^ Hotels have also 
been important in cultural terms as they have been traai- 
tionally utilized as centres for a variety of social and 
public affairs, thereby prompting the label "palaces of the 
public." The historical significance of hotels within 
American urban culture has been strongly suggested by 
several historians. For instance, Starrett stated that 
hotels were "the most distinctively American thing in the 
world, and Boorstin maintained "it was not by churches or 
government buildings but by hotels that cities judged them- 
selves and expected others to judge Currently, 
federal policy is helping to facilitate the development 
and/or renovation of downtown hotels in the promise of their 
potential to provide solid anchors of centre city 
revitalization. 

Despite the obvious importance relegated to hotels 
within the evolution of downtowns, little has been generated 
in an attempt to descriptively or anpincally document the 
history or current status of this activity. Social science 
has virtually ignored the subject matter of hotels, with the 
exception of a fev. works which examine the type of people 
who frequent these establishments."^ A few historical ac- 
counts of hotels have been produced;^ however, these efforts 
primarily concentrate on the 19th century, and tend to 
possess an anecdotal quality. The greatest amount of hotel 
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literature can be found in the hospitality and travel jour- 
nals. Unfortunately, these are principally concerned with 
issues of management and marketing, and therefore are not 
particularly useful in an assessment of the historical or 
contemporary role of the hotel within tho structure of the 
Central Business District (CBD).*^ In sum, it must be con- 
cluded that social scientists and historians have conducted 
infrequent research pertaining to historical, locational, 
and social aspects of American hotels. 

This lack on scholarly attention is somewhat curious in 
that the hotel has played such a significant role in the 
historical development of American cities. Moreover, hotels 
appear to be constituting a major component of many CBD 
redevelopment plans across the country. It could be as- 
serted, therefore, that a better understanding of the role 
and magnitude of the downtown hotel, in both the past and 
present tense, should be acquired in order to facilitate the 
effectiveness of future policies and plans. Accordingly, the 
purpose of this article is to (1) briefly describe the 
evolution of the downtown hotel since the early nineteenth 
century, and (2) document and analyze some of the trends ex- 
hibited by downtown hotels between 1968-1979. 

HISTORICAL EVOLUTION 

It has been generally ackno''l edged that the modern 
first-class hotel, as we think of it today, was born in the 
United States in the early 19th century. The small-scale 
inns of Europe emerged as grand hotels in this country. Even 
the term "hotel" made its first appearance in America in its 
current context (the word itself was borrowed from a French 
derivative meaning noble house). Besides their grander 
scale, American hotels demonstrated many peculiarities which 
differentiated them from their European counterparts (1) 
there v/as an abundance of permanent residents, (2) they were 
built for the enjoyment of the masses, not just the wealthy. 

(3) they became great social centres for the general public 

(4) they were frequently utilized because Americans traveled 
more than did Europeans, and (5) hotels v/ere often built by 
corporations, thus they were frequently closely tied to 
railroad and industrial concerns. 

It has been reported that the first hotel in this 
country constructed exclusively for hotel purposes was the 
City Hotel in New York in 1794.’^ It was located on lower 
Broadway in what was then the core of the city. The Tremont 
in Boston (1829) is considered to be the initial modern 
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first-class hotel in toms of its size, structural design, 
and innovative features. It served^ as the prototype of 
first-class city hotels for most of the ranainder of the 
century. New York’s first modern hotel 'vas the Astor, which 
was completed in 1834. Although similar to the Tranont in 
many regards, it was not as successful because of its loca- 
tion, which was described as "too far uptown".® In other 
words, these early hotels needed a central location to take 
advantage of traveller's routes ana the traffic generated by 
other core activities. As downtown Manhattan expanded, the 
Astor's location became more centralized, and thus the hotel 
became more prominent. New York’s rapid growth also 
f aci litated a marked increase in the number of hotels . which 
grew from 8 in 1818 to 28 in 1836 to 108 by 1846.® 

Since the inception of tne Tremont. hotels in the 
ronainder of the 1800s can best be characterized as (1) in- 
creasing in size, (2) increasing in grandeur, and (3) adopt- 
ing a senes of luxury-breeding gadgets, such as elevators, 
upstairs plumbing and gaslights. Moreover, the building of 
grand hotels, which had previously been an east coast 
phenomenon, was becoming common place in other areas of the 
country in the second half of the century. While many small 
eastern cities possessed only small hotels or inns, a high 
percentage of the young growing cities of the midwest were 
building large fancy hotels, "by 1850. many a booming little 
city of the plains had at least one hotel nearly., .to the 
standard of those of New York or Boston".^® In fact, so im- 
portant were hotels to the viability of midwestern cities 
that at times a hotel was built in the middle of nowhere in 
hopes that a city might develop around it. Although usually 
unsuccessful, such an approach is partially responsible for 
the growth of Memphis. 

As alluded to above, most cities in the midwest would 
possess at least one New York-like grand hotel which was 
easily the largest, most expensive and most important build- 
ing in the city. The typical mid-lDth century attitude was 
that no city amounted to anything unless it contains one or 
more fine hotels which present the visitor with a favorable 
image. The belief in this premise underscored the building 
of the Burnett House in unpretentious Cincinnati, which, at 
the time of the Civil War, was considered by many to be the 
finest hotel in the world. Large cities were developing many 
large hotels, as is evidenced by Chicago's 20 first-class 
hotels in 1873. Grand downtown hotels were not frequent in 
the south or west until the last two decades of the century, 
with notable exceptions being Atlanta. New Orleans and San 
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Francisco, the downtown of the latter already possessed 26 
hotels hy 1850.^^ 

The early part of the twentieth century witnessed an in- 
crease in both the size and number of hotels in downtown 
areas. In the first decade, several hotels had been con- 
structed which contained in excess of 1000 rooms, including 
the Waldorf-Astoria and Plaza in New York and the LaSalle, 
Congress, and Morrison in Chicago. By 1932, the new Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York and the Stevens (since renamed the Con- 
rad Hilton) in Chicago exceeded 2000 rooms each. An example 
of the increasing number of hotels is found in San Fran- 
cisco, v;here the number of central district hotels steadily 
increased from 23 to 125 to 140 in 1906, 1915, and 1931, 
respectively.^^ 

Nationwide, a hotel building boom took place in the 
1920s for a variety of reasons. First, since the occupancy 
rates in existing hotels were so high following the First 
World War, this was a popular industry in which to invest 
money. Second, as was a key factor in the previous century, 
hotels were an expression of civic pride and a centre for 
community activity. Third, as a part of the City Beautiful 
movement in urban planning, grand hotels were often con- 
structed for the purpose of improving the physical ap- 
pearance of centralized sections of the city. And fourth, 
hotels at times facilitated an effort to satisfy individual 
vanity or to ccnnemorate one's life in the form of a monu- 
ment. As a result too many hotels were built which when 
combined vath the depression and the Second World War, led 
to a severe decline in number in viable downtown hotels 
during 1930-1945.^^ 

\/hile the lodging industry in general rebounded follow- 
ing World War II, the plight of the CBD hotel continued on a 
negative note. One reason for this was that downtown hotels 
were becoming old, and unlike their European counterparts, 
American hotels usually did not acquire charm with age. 
Secondly the growth of 'lotels in response to the general 
decentralization of urban activities the proliferation of 
automobile travel in part facilitated by the new constructed 
interstate highway system, and the nature of motel invest- 
ments which invited speculation,'-® exerted a negative impact 
on hotels in the CBD, in fact, the number of hotel rooms now 
exceeds the hotel inventory,'® Travel mode preference, which 
changed from the train, for which terminals were usually lo- 
cated in or near the CBD, to the automobile and airplane, 
also fueled the decline of downtown hotels. Generally, sraal- 
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ler hotels were hurt more so than large ones, and hotels in 
larger cities (i.e,, those over 400,000 population) tended 
to do better than those in analler cities. One way in which 
the lai^e hotel in the lai^e city was able to survive was by 
catering to the convention business. Although insignificant 
until the late 1950s, by the mid-1960s conventions accounted 
for over 40 per cent of the downtown hotel business, with 
the figure reaching as h:^ as 90 per cent in certain cities 
(e.g., San Francisco).^ Another post-war trend is the 
steady takeover of previously independent hotels by large 
chains such as Sheraton, Hilton. Howard Johnson, and Holiday 
Inn. Moreover, almost all new downtown hotels are con- 
structed and operated by these or other lai^e multinationa] 
films, including the airlines. 

The potential for this component of the CBD to revital- 
ize in the 1970s and 1980s appears to be mixed. On the one 
hand, the apparent trend towards office-oriented downtowns 
has been suggested as a negative factor for hotels because 
of the absence of activity at night and on weekends, which 
are prime times for the hotel industry. Further research 
has indicated that many tourists may actually prefer 
peripheral hotel locations over downtown locations, par- 
ticularly if prices are cheaper and transportation is avail- 
able.^^ However, on the other hand, Lundberg has noted that 
tlie 1970s has witnessed a revival of the building of large 
hotels, especially within large CSDs. Frequently, new hotels 
are built to replace older hotels which were removed for the 
construction of new office buildings, if still standing a 
number of these older downtown hotels have been revived in 
recent years Additionally, new hotel corporations such as 
Hyatt, Marriott, and Radisson have or will build the 
majority of their hotels in downtown locations, while at the 
same time, the federal government (i.e.. through UDAG). has 
been providing partial financial support in order to en- 
courage further developnent of hotels in central cities. 

To surrmarize. hotels have historically oeen a vital com- 
ponent within the structure of American central business 
districts, both from a functional perspective (in terms of 
Its actual use) and in tems of perception (based on both 
external and internal im^e). However, the extent to which 
CBD hotels will continue to play an important role is 
debatable at the present time. 

TREND ANALYSIS. 1968-1979 

As already suggested, there has been little research 
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dedicated to the economic, locational, or social aspects of 
urban hotels, and what little has been produced has come 
from the field of hotel and tourism management, not from the 
social sciences. Moreover, the works which have appeared 
have been descriptive in nature, indicating that empirical 
studies of urban hotels, downtown or otherwise, have been 
virtually ignored. Using data published by the Anerican 
Hotel and Motel Association, the purpose of this section is 
to present an examination of trends based on the number of 
CBD hotel rooms in existence between 1968-1979. This will 
constitute an initial effort in the attempt to fill the void 
pertaining to empirical research on the downtown hotel. 

Research method 

The data to be used in the study of CBD hotel trends 
were obtained from an annual listing of hotels published by 
the American Hotel and Motel Association (AHMA) entitled the 
Hotel and Motel Red Book.^^ For several decades, the Red 
Book has listed a series of information on each member es- 
tablishment on a city-by-city basis, the most important of 
which being the number of hotel rooms. This data source be- 
came considerably more applicable to the needs of this 
analysis, however, unen a locational indicator system was 
initiated in 1968. Ever since, hotels have been classified 
as being situated at one of the following sites airport, 
demv.tisii’i , subvirb, expressnav , or resort. Therefore, for each 
of the sample cities, the total number of hotels and the to- 
tal number of hotel rooms were tabulated on the basis of 
hotels designated as being located dov/ntown. These data were 
collected for the years 1968. 1972, 1975 and 1979. 

Once the individual city figures were calculated and 
transcribed, they were subject to several further tabula- 
lions. First, the number of rooms and hotels were sunned so 
as to determine national, regional, and population size to- 
tals. Second, the categorical totals were analjzed on an ab- 
solute basis and in terns of the rate of change exhibited 
over various periods of time. Finally, the rates of change 
for individual city hotel rooms were determined for 1968- 
1979. Based on these calculations, a senes of interesting 
research findings were uncovered which should add to the 
current Knowleage base on CBD hotels. 

Several criteria were utilized in order to arrive at the 
final number of 89 CBDs which will constitute the total 
sample for the trend analysis. First, since the focus of 
this research is on CBDs of large American cities, onlj 
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those central cities with populations of over 100.000 
people, as deteiroined by the United States Census— are in- 
cluded. Second, of this initial number, only those cities 
which exceeded the 100,000 figure in both.J.954 and 1970 were 
embodied in the sample. The second criterion is necessary in 
that a number of municipalities (i.e., Virginia Beach, 
Virginia, Garden Grove, California, Hollywood, Florida) have 
experienced substantial growth since the early 1950s to 
where their population exceed 100, 000^ however, since many 
of these are no more than "bedroom communities" with no 
centralized business district in the conventional sense, 
they are not deemed as salient to this research. Third, 
cities that are dwarfed by lai^er cities in the same SMSA 
are excluded. Examples of cities which were eliminated from 
the sample for this reason include Camden, Vonker-s, Berkeley 
and Pasadena. Finally, cities such as Gary. Paterson and 
Scranton were not included because their CBDs contained no 
member hotels, in any of the survey years. Once the sample 
was selected, the CBDs were classified into six geographic 
regions and four population size groupings. The final sample 
of 89 CBDs, categorized by region and population size, can 
b^ observed in Table 8.1. 

Limitations 

Unfortunately, the AHMA data, which to this author’s 
knowledge have heretofore not been utilized in any social 
science research, are subject to several limitations which 
may reduce their analytical value. The first limiting factor 
centres on the lack of a precise definition of "downtown'. 
There is no indication in the Red Book as to the area encom- 
passed, either generally or specifically for each cit>. by 
the label downtown. In other words, the non-articulation of 
a definition implies that the locational indicator could be 
highly variable frcni city to city. However, an examination 
of several cities of which this author is personally 
familiar indicates that virtually all hotels labelled as 
downtown are indeed located within the census-defined CBD,22 
while other hotels found in peripheral areas of the city 
tended to be labelled as expressway. Hopefully, this 
relationship also characterizes the locational determination 
in the remainder of sample cities. 

Secondly, the period of time covered in the hotel re- 
search IS not as extensive as one would like. The primary 
reason for the limited timespan of the present study is tliat 
there was no indication as to location orior to the 1968 
listing. Moreover the locational indicator system was 
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incomplete in 1968 since it was just being incorporated into 
the directory. Therefore, through the use of addresses and 
locational determinations in subsequent years, the 1968 data 
represent a combination of information sources. The end 
result should be a fairly accurate portrayal of CBD hotels 
in 1968, although the numbers may lack some of the precision 
found in the 1972, 1975 and 1979 statistics. 

Finally, the study of downtown hotels alone only 
measures changes in absolute, not relative teras. No intra- 
city comparative examination is possible because the AHIIA 
reports on hotels on the basis of the town or city to which 
they are most closely situated. As a rez,Jt. it is extremely 
difficult to examine the data in terms of the SMSA since the 
infoimation is not assembled on a county-by-county (or other 
large political units) basis. Consequently, the hotel 
analysis will not include a comparative CBD-SMSA ccoiponent 
which would have greatly enhanced our level of understand- 
ing. Although the several inherent limitations cannot be 
dismissed, the AHMA data can be justified in that, not only 
are they a relatively good indicator of hotel trends, they 
also are the only data source uncovered that approaches an 
adequate level of comprehensiveness on this subject area. 

Analysis of hotel data. 

An overview of national hotel figures for CBDs reveals 
that this function has been declining in stature from 1968- 
1979. This trend is most clearly manifested in the total 
number of CBD hotel roans, which have steadily decreased in 
number from 255, 330 in 1968 to 233,867 in 1979, this repre- 
sents a decrease of 8.41 per cent. The most dramatic change 
took place between 1975-1979, when over 15,000 downtown 
roans were lost (-6.09%), this figure compares to decline 
rates of only 1.21 and 1,27 for 1968-1972 and 1972-1975, 
respectively (or just over 3,000 ixjoms per period). The to- 
tal number of CBD hotels also displayed a downward trend 
from 1968-1979 , although showing a healthy increase t 'tween 
1968 (804 hotels) and 1972 (832 hotels). Reflecting the 
tremendous reduction of downtown rooms between 1975-1979, 
the number of hotels also rapidly declined from 822 to 771, 
a percentage decrease of 6.2, Finally, the average hotel 
size, determined by dividing hotel rooms by hotels, shows an 
overall decrease from 318 rooms in 1968 to 303 rooms in 
1979. However, the average number of rooms which initially 
fell to 303 in 1972, has since stabilized. 

The various geographic regions into which the 89 sample 
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cities were categorized exhibited several distinct and con- 
trasting trends, as can be observed ’n Tables 8.2 and 8.3. 
The cities of the North East and Midwest reflect a trend for 
number of hotels closely resembling the national pattern, 
showing an increase from 1968-1972 followed by a steady 
decline in subsequent years. The North Central and South At- 
lantic cities also had a diminishing number of hotels, the 
former steadily decreasing each year while all of the 
latter's decline took place between 1975-1979. On the other 
hand, the so-called "sunbelt" regions (South Central and 
West) both displayed continual increases for each survey 
period, with both areas having overall increases of ap- 
proximately twenty-five per cent. 


T/IBLE B.2 

CBO Hotel fiootts Categorical Totals 



1968 


1972 


1975 


1979 

Natron 255.530 (804) 

252,240 (832) 

249 033 (822) 

233,867 (77!) 

Reqron 








North East 

97,436 

(220) 

98,469 

(226) 

86,652 

(201) 

74,104 (1841 

South Atlantic 

27,206 

(J40) 

23,548 

(HO) 

30,571 

(140) 

27.113 (114) 

North Central 

46,609 

(116) 

40,467 

((O')) 

37,074 

(110) 

37,184 { 95) 

South Central 

27,393 

( 93) 

27,510 

(100) 

29,188 

(114) 

30.965 (121) 

HI digest 

25,795 

( 95) 

25,611 

(101) 

24,901 

( 96) 

22,054 ( 85) 

W«st 

30,886 

(135) 

36,635 

(162) 

40,647 

(170) 

42,447 (172) 

PoDuIatJon She 








1 ml 1 1 ion 4- 

106,860 

(207) 

106,831 

(206) 

92,501 

(192) 

84,082 (182) 

500,000-1 mrillon 

79,972 

(275) 

86,405 

(304) 

90,578 

(318) 

88.323 (Ml) 

200,000-500,000 

52,258 

(239) 

44,927 

(243) 

51,365 

(234) 

47,931 (207) 

100,000-200,000 

16,240 

( 83) 

14,077 

( 79) 

14,589 

( 78) 

13,531 ! 71) 


Mote Nunber of hotels represented in parentheses. 


An examination of the number of CBD hotel rooms reveals 
two distinct regional patterns. On the one hand, regions 
which include a majority of older industrial cities all 
sharply dropped between 1968-1979. The North East declined 
by over 23,000 rooms (-23.94%), while the North Central (- 
20.22) and the Midwest (-14.50) also suffered substantial 
losses. Conversely, the regions with the newer and more 
service-oriented cities exhibited healthy increases of 13.02 
per cent (South Central) and 37.43 per cent (West). Inter- 
estingly, the South Central’s upswing was primarily 
manifested between 1972-1979, while over one-half of the in- 
crease in cities of the Best occurred between 1968-1972 The 
South Atlantic was the only region not confonning to one of 
these patterns, as it showed an inconsistent trend line 
ranging from decreases of 13.44 per cent and 11.31~per cent 
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to an amazing increase of 29.82 per cent (1972-1975) • The 
trends from 1975-1979 fairly well reflect the overall ten- 
dencies as the South Central and West increased somewhat, 
and the North East. South Atlantic, and Midwest all sig- 
nificantly declined, notably, the North Central deviated 
from Its normal downward trend with a modest gain of 0.30 
per cent (see Table 8.3). 


TABLE 8.3 


C80 hotel rooms: rates of change 



1968-1079 

1968-1972 

1972-1975 

1Q75-1979 

Nation 

-8.41 

1 '1.21 

'1.27 

'6,09 

Region 





North East 

-23.94 

41.06 

-11.97 

-14.48 


-0.34 

-13.44 

+29.82 

-n.3i 


-20.22 

-13.18 

'6.38 



+13.02 

+0.41 

+6.10 

+6.09 


-14.50 

-0.71 

'2.77 

-11.43 

West 

+37.43 

+18,61 

+10.95 

+4.43 

PoDulatlon Size 





1 million + 

-21.31 1 

-0.03 

-13.41 

-9.10 

500,000-1 mil Mon 

+10.44 ! 

+8.04 

+4,83 


200,000-500,000 

-8.26 1 

•14.01 

+14.21 

-6.61 

100,000-200,000 

-16.68 

-13.32 

+3.64 



Based on city population size, a trend emerges in three 
of the four categories which points to considerable decline, 
both in terms of number of hotels and hotel rooms in t e 
CBD. In every classification except the 500,000-1 million 
range, substantial decreases were recorded. In the grouping 
of largest cities, hotel rooms declined by 21.31 ner cent 
while the decline rates for cities of 2D0.0D0-50O.O00 and 

100.000- 200.000 were 8.28 per cent and 16.68 per con^ 
respectively. LiKewise, the number of hotels in each Oi 
these size categories diminished between 12.1 per cent an 
14.5 per cent frcui 1968-79. At the same tome, cities v.itn 
populations ranging from 500.000-1 million exhibited a 
marked upswing in both hotel rooms (+10.44®) and hotels 
(+13.09%) overall, declining only in the 1975-1979 time 
period. The category with the most volatile results is e 

200 .000- 500 .OQQ grouping, which had change rates ranging 
from a 14.01 per cent decrease to a 14.21 per cent increase. 
One final observation is that the 1972-1975 period was 
most prosperous in terms of individiml categorical gams. ^ 
three of the four groups increased during these years, tne 
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one exception being the largest cities (-13.41?). 


TABLE 8.4 


Individual CS) Hotel Trends 
Rates of Change 1968-1979 



cities Exhibiting Greatest 
Rates of Increase 

Cities Exhibiting Greatest 

Rates of Decrease 

' 

1. Phoenix (W) 

+121.7 

1 . Jacksonvl I le (SA) 

-45.0 


2. Seattle (W) 

+76.6 

2. Philadelphia (NE) 

-43.1 

o 

3. New Orleans (SC) 

+60.2 

3. St. Louis m) 

-40.9 


4, San Francisco (W) 

+38.7 

4. Cleveland (NO 

-40.2 

o 

5. Pittsburgh (!€) 

+35.7 

5. Milwaukee (NO 

-35.7 


6. Dallas (SCI 

+33.6 

6. New York (NE) 

-31.2 


7- Son Antonio (SC) 

+18.9 

7. Baltlinore (NE) 

-29,4 


8« Indianapolis (NO 

+17.0 

8. Detroit (NO 

-23.2 

o 

o 

1. Long Beach (W) 

+307.5 

1. /Utron (NO 

-93.7 


2. Tucson (W) 

+)63.9 

2. Newark OT) 

-70.9 

o 

3. Fo^ Worth (SC) 

+140.7 

3. Charlotte (SA) 

-68.0 


4. Terpa (SA) 

+116.6 

4. Toledo (fC) 

-66.8 


3* Albuquerque (W) 

+110.4 

5. Tulsa (SO 

-64.9 

o 

6, Nashville (SA) 

♦70.6 

6. Buffalo (NE) 

-61). 3 

• 

7 . Atlanta (SA) 

+69.2 

7. Jersey City (NE) 

-56.8 

6 

8. Honolulu (W) 

+44.7 

8. Onaha (^'rf) 

-54.9 

in 

9. Corpus Chnsti (SCI 

+39.3 

9. Oklahoma City (SO 

-47.8 


0« Des Pomes (1^) 

+28.7 

10. St. Paul (rw) 

-46.6 


1. -Erie (NS) 

+186.7 

1. Ft. Wayne (NO 

-100.0 

o 

2. fobile (SA) 

+76.6 

2. Allentown (NE) 

-100.0 

‘“ 4 . 

3« Haven (N-) 

+75.0 

3 .Flint (NC) 

-100.0 

0 

4. Worcester (N£) 

467.7 

4. New Bedford (NE) 

-100.0 


5. Salt LaWe City (l-'W) 

+31.2 

5* Rockford (NO 

-100,0 


6. Spokane (K) 

+30.2 

6. Trenton (NE) 

-100.0 

0 

7. Chatanooga (SA) 

+19.5 

7. Youngstown (NO 

-100.0 




8. Shreveport (SO 


0 



9. EvansvM le (NC) 

-74.9 




10. Albany (NE) 

-67.0 


Hare Region Indicated In parentheses 


An analysis of individual CBD change rates for 1968-1973 
yields several interesting observations which lends support 
to a hypothesized relationship between hotel viability and 
regional location, looking at cities with populations w 
excess of 500,000 initially, Table 8. a shows that, of the 
seven cities displaying the highest percentage increases, 
SIX are in sunbelt regions, including the top four (Phoenix, 
Seattle, \ew Orleans, and San Francisco). At the same tune, 
none of the eight cities experiencing the greatest decline 
was classified as sunbelt. Secondly, an examination of 
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cities in the 200,000-500.000 population range reveals that 
the ten highest growth rates were registered by cities in 
the South Atlantic, South CJentral, or West regions, the top 
three being Long Beach (+307.%), Tucson (+163.9%), and Fort 
Worth (+140.7%). Conversely, eight of the ten cities with 
the highest decline rates were situated in the North 
Central, North East, and Midwest, with the other two cities 
(Tulsa, Oklahoma City) possibly ressnbling cities of the 
Midwest more so than the South Central in which they are 
classified. This regional pattern is less apparent in the 
analler size sample cities, as the individual cities with 
high growth rates are geographically dispersed. The list of 
greatest declines, however, clearly indicates that frostbelt 
cities dominate, as nine of the ten (the exception being 
Shreveport) cities are either in the North E^t or North 
Central. Moreover, all seven cities (Allentown. Fort Wayne, 
Flint, New Bedford, Rockford, Trenton, and Youngstown) that 
experienced a 100 per cent decline rate are located in these 
two regions- 

TABLE 8.5 


Individual C8D Bo+el Figures (1979) 


C8Ds wl+h the Most Rooms CTOs vi+h the Least Rooms 


3- New York (NEl 

42458 

1* Jacksonvl 1 les (SA) 

622 

2. Chicago (NO 

20441 

2# Baltinore IKE) 

1362 

3. San Francisco (W) 

15126 

3. Columbus (NO 

1491 

4. Washington (NE) 

12644 

4. San Oiego (H) 

1609 

5. New Orleans (SC) 

9063 

5. Memphis (SA) 

1807 

6. Los Angeles (W) 

8127 



7. Houston <SC) 

6260 



8. Boston (ME) 

6160 



9. Dallas (50 

5624 



10. Denver (MW) 

4819 



1. Atlanta ISA) 

9711 

1. Akron UlC) 

41 

2. Minneapolis (MW) 

3650 

2. Jersey City (NE) 

62 

3. Portland (W) 

2539 

3. San Jose (W) 

240 

4. Cincinnati (NO 

2365 

4, Newark (NE) 

283 

5. Miami (SA) 

2261 

5* Oakland (W) 

367 


1. Salt Lake City (^'WJ 2865 

2. Spokane (W) 1461 

3. Chatanooga (SA) 1309 

oo 4. Savanah (SAl 937 

oo 5. Mobile (SA’ B14 


The following reported zero 
rooms. 

Allentown (NE) Youngstown (1C) 

FUn* Rockford (NO 

Fort Hayne (NO 
Trenton (NE) 

New Bedford (NE) 


Note* Recilon Indicated In parentheses 
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OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

To better understand the reasons underscoring the CBD 
hotel trends just presented, factors other than city popula- 
tion size and regional location must be taken into con- 
sideration. Four factors are examined in this section 
economic functions of cities, governmental activities in 
cities , the prevalence of some special tourist-related 
quality of a city, and trends exhibited in downtown retail 
activity. 

A basic way to investigate the question of economic 
function IS by determining downtown hotel performance in 
cities dominated by manufacturing activity as opposed to 
those which are considered distribution centres (i.e., 
dominated by service and retail industries) .23 Regionally, a 
fairly straight forward relationship is observed whereby 
areas that primarily consist of manufacturing cities dis- 
played the highest decline in CBD hotel rooms. The regions 
that experienced the highest rates of hotel decline (North 
East, North Central, and !lidwest) each contained at least 
seventy per cent manufacturing cities, while the South At- 
lantic, South Central and \,est. each of which possessed ap- 
proximately fifty per cent manufacturing cities, showed 
stability or growth in their downtown hotel sector (see 
Table 8.6). This trend also emerges when individual cities 
are examined. In the 31 sample cities in which manufacturing 
was the predominant economic activity, only five avoided 
decline in downtown hotels. The hotel trends were evenlj 
mixed (16 increases, 16 declines) in the 32 cities wnere 
manufacturing was the prime activity but where distribution 
was also an important component of the economy. This sug- 
gests that an urban economic base that is diversified and 
less uependent on manufacturing may provide some opportunity 
for hotel growth. Furthermore, if manufacturing plays a less 
than Dominant role in the city's economy, the chances for 
CBD hotel growth increases considerably, of the 25 sample 
^.ities classified as being oriented towards distributional 
activities, 16 showed increases in downtown hotel rooms. 
Therefore, it is apparent that the role of the CBD hotel is 
much less significant in manufacturing oriented cities. This 
IS partially attributable to the general decline in the 
manufacturing sector across the country, and also to the 
fact that manufacturing firms do not require the notel 
capacity for business purooses as compared to other sectors 
01 the business world. Since the majority of manufacturing 
cities are located in frostbelt regions, it is clear that 
considerations of economic function must at least nartiall' 
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explain the regional trends in OD hotel growth. 


TABLE 8.6 


Regional Distribution o1 Itannfacturlng-orleirted 
Cities 


Region 

Total Clfles 
in Region 

Manufacturing 
Ba'ed Cities 

Percentage 
of Cities 
Manufacturing 

Motel Growth 
Rank“0rder 
(Table 3) 

fJC 

16 

16 

ioo;( 

|5 

WE 

20 

18 

90 

6 

Mil 

10 

? 

70 

4 

SA, 

16 

9 

56 

3 

SC 

12 

6 

50 

2 

W 

15 

7 

47 

1 


Hanutacturtno classifications based on Internationa) City Manager’s 
Association Municipal Yearbook. Chicago <196tl, pp. 30-45, 


A second consideration concerns hotel performance in 
those cities that are heavily involved with government- 
related activities <i»e.. state capitals, the national capi- 
tal, military concentrations). The evidence in this study 
suggests that a city possessing an economy that is oriented 
towards the public sector is more likely to experience 
downtown hotel growth. Of the 23 sample cities which fall 
into this governmental category (19 capitols, 4 military), 
fifteen exhibited hotel gams between 1D68-1D7D. One ex- 
planation for this finding is that most state government 
facilities are situated in the downtown, and local hotels 
should be able to attract a steady amount of business from 
the politicians, lobbyists, constituents, media people, and 
visitors who frequently travel to capital cities. This con- 
sideration , however, fails to shed any light on the regional 
differences previously demonstrated, as a relatively 
balanced combination of frostbelt and sunbelt government 
cities showed both increases and decreases in CBD hotel 
rooms. 

Another consideration which might help to explain 
downtown hotel trends takes into account special features of 
a city that would attract a large amount of annual visitors. 
In other words, one would expect that cities with extensive 
resort facilitates or historical and cultural attractions 
should produce many tourists throt^hout the year who would 
require hotel accoomodations. This line of reasoning can be 
supported by this study to a degree. Resort cities within 
the sample, all of which are located in sunbelt states such 
as Florida. Arizona. California, and Hawaii, for the most 
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jart exhibited growth in their CBD hotel sector. One could 
argue, however, that resorts would exert little influence 
upon downtown hotels because the actual resort areas (i.e., 
beaches) are not situated in the downtown and visitors would 
most likely stay at hotels located at the resort itself, not 
in the CBD (an exception might be convention business, for 
which downtown hotels may be more suitable in resort 
cities). Tourist cities, those with special historical and 
cultural attractions, also perform fairly well in terms of 
CBD hotel growth. Of the nine cities classified as 
tourist,^ SIX registered an increase in hotel rooms between 
1968-1979, since these attractions are often found in or 
near the downtown, it would logically follow that many 
tourists would utilize the nearby hotel facilities. In that 
more tourist and resort cities are situated in the sunbelt 
than the frostbelt, this variable may also help to explain 
the regional differences. 

A final consideration involves the extent to which a 
relationship exists between downtown hotel trends and trends 
exhibited by other core activities. While comparable data 
for other activities are difficult to acquire, a recent 
study by this author which examined retail trends for the 
same sample cities tiuring a sjrnilar tune period (1967-1977) 
can be utilized to determine if hotel growth or decline can 
be correlated with downtown retail activity.®^ Based on 
regional performance, the retail, /hotel relationship is in- 
conclusive. For instance, the North bast suffered the 
highest decline in hotel rooms but performed relatively well 
in retailing, the South Central and West displayed high 
growth rates in hotel rooms but exhibited only mixed results 
in the various indicators of core retail activity, and the 
North Central did poorly in both downtown activities. Ob- 
viously, no clear-cut pattern of regional performance 
emerged. Similarly, an examination of individual cities 
yielded little correlation as cities experiencing the 
greatest CBD hotel grovrth showed both strong and weak retail 
trends. However, it should be noted that most of the cities 
with high rates of hotel decline performed relatively poorly 
in retail activity as well. Overall, since the retail and 
hotel sectors appear to operate independently of one another 
in most cities, the lack of any straightforward relationship 
between their growth trends should not be surprising. Khat 
would prove interesting would be the degree of inter- 
relationships that exist between CBD hotels and the office 
or entertainment sectors of the downtown, both of which are 
much more important to the selfiire of the CBD hotel in terns 
>f creating demand. 
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CaNCUJDIKG REMARKS 

The overriding findings of this study point to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: CBD hotel growth is considerably more 
prosperous in the newer cities of the sunbelt regions than 
in the older industrial cities of the frostbelt. In other 
words, cities of the South Central and ^est regions, which 
closely coincide with common perceptions of the sunbelt, 
consistently exhibited growth in their CBD hotel sector, 
while cities of the frostbelt. which generally include the 
North East and North Central regions, tended to possess 
lower and/or decreasing figures throughout the analysis. 
These results reflect the widely discussed and documented 
population and economic regional shifts prevalent in the 
United States in recent decades, ^fo^eove^. these trends can 
be partially explained by the nature of sunbelt cities when 
compared to their northern counterparts. The sunbelt con- 
tains more cities that have an economy based upon distribu- 
tional, retail, and service activities, thereby requiring 
more centrally located hotel facilities for the many busi- 
ness people travelling to these concerns, The sunbelt also 
possesses more cities that would be attractive to tourists 
and vacationers, thus stimulating this aspect of the hotel 
business, other factors have undoubtedly shaped these trends 
as well. The milder climate, cleaner and newer image, and 
active recruiting efforts attributed to sunbelt cities have 
unquestionably attracted business, conventions, and tourism, 
At the same time, sunbelt cities have become more desirable 
and accessible to a greater portion of the population due to 
the increasing amount of leisure time and improvements in 
long-distance air travel. 

Despite the growth experienced by sunbelt cities, the 
overall trend for CBD hotels is downward, with the most sub- 
stantial decreases occurring during the late 1970s. This 
decline does not necessarily imply that the role of the 
hotel within the structure of present-day and future 
doratowns be insignificant. On the contrary, the direction 
of contemporary CBD redevelopment policy suggests that the 
hotel may once again constitute an integral element within 
our core, therelw re-establishing its prominent position of 
a bygone erSi. It is difficult, however, to accurately 
assess the potential status of hotels in a vacuum because of 
their direct relationship to the degree of stability 
demonstrated by othei drwntown functions (e.g., retailing, 
office/financial, entertaumient) which are more independent 
in their revitalization patterns. As suggested earlier, a 
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vital entertainment and/or office sector within the CBD has 
the potential to dramatically increase the demand for nearby 
hotel roans. To conclude, when confronted with the question 
of the future of American hotels. Williamson stated in 1930 
that "it would be risky to predict the fate of today's 
hotels fifty years fron now."^' The essence of this quote is 
quite appropriate for the 1980s when applied to the question 
of the future viability of the downtown hotel. 
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found in the U.S. Census of Retail Trade: Major 
Retail Centers, Washington, D.C. Department of 
Commerce, 1977. 

2J. Determination of economic functions are based on 
classifications found in Richard L. Forstall's 
"Economic Classification of Places over 10,000", 
Municipal Year-book, Chicago International City 
Manager's Association (1967), pp. 30-65. Class- 
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-Manufacturing (Ita) manufacturing accounts for at 
least 50 per cent of total employment while retail 
trade acoohnts for less than 30 per cent, 
-Diversified Manufacturing (Hr) manufacturing is 
dominant employer but constitutes less than 50 per 
cent of total employment 
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anployment (Washington, D.C.) . 

24. Since no listing of tourist-oriented cities based 
on historical and cultural activities could be un- 
covered, the author was forced to create his om 
list vdiich others may disagree with. The cities in- 
clude New York. Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, 
Savannah, New Orleans, San Antonio. Salt lake City, 
and San Francisco. 

25. A detailed analysis of CBD retail activity was con- 
ducted by Kent Eobertson, "The Redevelopment of the 
American Central Business District An Examination 
of the State of Knowledge, Policy Dilemmas, and 
Recent Retail Trends," unpublished dissertation, 
University of Delaware (1981). A condensed version 
of the retail findings will appear in a forthcoming 
issue of Urban Studies (1983). A summary of the 
regional results is provided below 


R^ion 

CBD Sales Decline 
1967-1977 
'Absolute Dollars) 

CBD Sales Per 
City Resident 
1977 

% SltSA Sales 
Conducted in CBD 
1977 

NE 

-41,9 % 

$520 

4.6 % 

SA 

-42.7 

410 

4,9 

NC 

-49.8 

310 

3.5 

SC 

-36.1 

330 

5,1 

HW 

-37.9 

470 

4.6 

W 

-28.6 

330 

3,8 


26. The Downtown Development Handbook (Washington, 
D.C. • Urban Land Institute, 1980) frequently notes 
that hotels have been integrated with other core 
functions for the purpose of establishing large 
mixed-use projects in the CBD. 

27. Williamson, p. 55. 


NINE 


Francois© Brun 


Old and New Restaurants in French 
Towns 


Eating-out in french towns is a fact just as old as the 
town Itself and meets basic needs. The need to eat outside 
your home is what I shall call "necessary meal". The 
"festive meal" is an intended breach frcm routine, either 
that "sociable meal" gathers several guests around a table, 
or a meal meant for pleasure individuals and more often 
families in a restaurant during their vacation or their 
leisure time, this being sometimes the very'goal of their 
outing. How can we resist all those tempting institutions 
and the new styles which, since the beginning of the 
seventies and even more of the eighties, play a great part 
in changing the outside appearance of tomsf dttractive to 
the customers, this multiplicity is in fact the visible part 
of a deep reorganizing process which we shall try to 
analyze. 


PRESENT UPHEAVAL 


An Espanding Karket 
Sudden growth 


Eating-out is a mass-market. It provides since the 
beginning of the 80s an average of 4.654 to 5 thousand mil- 
lion meals every working day (14 per cent of the whole) to 
27 per cent of the population over 4 years old. This repre- 
sents 36 per cent of the domestic food expense. 

89,000 social eating-out places (called in French 
"restauration sociale"), (firms, hospitals, collectivities, 
schools) prevail with 65 per cent of the total. The French 
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eat there an average of 1 meal of 10. This "restauration 
sociale" comes first in Europe. But its turnover does not 
reach the same level as what is called "restauration 
coimierciale" (44.45 versus 55.55%). The latter, present in 
all towns, according to statistics, takes place in 76 to 
89,000 restaurants. It provides one out of 20 meals. 

For about 20 years there is a sharp increase in this way 
of eating-out which is hard to determine for lack of reli- 
able information before 1970. Within 10 years, according to 
GIRA (Gordon Institute Research Associates) there has been a 
28 .6 per cent increase regarding collective eating-out and a 
72.2 per cent regarding commercial eating-out. 

Causes of such growth the mutation in society 
since the sixties 


It's due to four major changes. In the background, a 
strong demographic and economic outburst and furthermore a 
fast expansion of urban population. In a society whose ur- 
banization has reached over 73 per cent a higher standard of 
living and new working conditions provide restaurants with 
custcm both mass one and a "captive" one. The spreading non- 
stop day work, which is in Lyon concerning 60.3 per cent of 
the companies (of over 49 salaried men) makes necessary to 
eat-out. Consequently this "necessary meal' represents about 
55 per cent of the whole. The quick and massive growth of 
the tertiary which switched from 60.4 to 67.8 per cent be- 
tween 1978 and 1981 brought out a general increase in wages. 
The following creation of restaurant-tickets leads a great 
number of workers to connercial dining. With new demands 
concern about healthier and lighter food generally for aes- 
thetic purposes among the growing number of female workers 
helps promoting a new low-calorie diet which differs from 
the country-like way of eating. 

The woman's new role in society causes "festive meal" to 
develop a fact which used to be the prerogative of men going 
out "as bachelors" or middle-class people with appropriate 
incomes. Meals for social gathering purpose ("repas- 
sooiabilite") reach 15 to 20 per cent of the whole whereas 
the ones leisure ("repas-loisir") 20 to 25 per cent. 
Salaried wonen become more and more independent. When they 
do not go back home for lunch they get into the habit of 
eating outside and even, in the reverse case, they tend to 
take along to the restaurant other members of their family 
during the week-end for they feel more and more reluctant to 
waste their own leisure time by cooking and washing up. In 
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this they enforce upon their family an attitude totally dif- 
ferent from that of their own mothers who accepted as going 
without saying doing both paid-work and house-work. 

The new role played by the child inside the family in- 
fluences the choice of the restaurant since he has become 
like in the United States (but 20 years later) responsible 
for the selection of a place to eat out for the whole 
family. Knowing that the child has played a part in the 
success of "family restaurants", the cafeteria managers have 
lately relied on these ^'ustomers >h suggesting special 
menus, fte must not forget either that since the beginning of 
the seventies, contraception as well as money difficulties 
play a part in s^velling the category of childless couples or 
of couples with one child who thereby eat out more easily 
than those suffering from the high cost of life. 

At last, the fact that a more and more important part of 
the population can enjoy hours of rest away from their work 
causes the market to become wider and undergo some changes. 
The 5 working day week secured id large and middle-sized 
cities tends to be extended to smaller ones as well. The 
rate of holiday-going switched from 43»6 to 56.2 per cent 
from 1964 to 1079. Eating out in a restaurant is repre- 
sentative of a festive break from daily routine. When 
travelling, it becomes necessary. This, on the outskirts and 
along main roads, has generated the growth of quick-food 
restaurants, grill-rooms and cafeterias, a modern version of 
horse relays. A journey to an unknown region of France, or 
the more so. a journey abroad, farther and farther away by 
now owing to package tours and charters, is an opportunity 
to make culinary experiments one will try to repeat when 
back home. This partly explains the success and the late 
proliferation of restaurants specialized in ethnic cooking, 
from Swiss "raclette" to Indonesian cooking. 

Old and new forms 

Contradictory movements 

Collective eating, after growing very quickly between 
1950 and 1970 is now progressing at a slower rate. Within 5 
years from 1970 to 75, the average annual increase has only 
been 1.3 per cent instead of an expected 4.3 per cent. This 
standstill comes from the slowing down of the demographic 
increase which affects school and university food services 
and fran the economic crisis which sets limits to the social 
investments of firms. It seems to be even more the con- 
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sequence df the disaffection of wage-earners for restaurants 
deemed too impersonal compared with the new ones. 

Ccninercial food is obviously characterized hy a great 
upheaval, particularly since the beginning of the eighties. 
By lack of general data, vdiich would in fact never be up to 
date, this situation always being evanescent, ranarks are 
obvious even to the poorest observer. Even though 
bankruptcies aren't always noticed, ormership changes an- 
nounced in big letters on the front, opening and closing 
down for the same institution and chiefly the proliferation 
of creations are striking by their number, by an often new 
aggressive-looking window, in the case of fast-food res- 
taurants. An inquiry about Clermont-Ferrand (250,000 
inhabitants) shows sensible change occurred in 2 years 
(1978-80). An increase of S.'* per cent in the number of res- 
taurants (i.e. 206 instead of 199) and of 20 per cent of the 
number of meals (17,700 instead of 13,900) cones frcoi ar- 
plex movements. The average restaurants and higher standard 
ones from wealthy areas remain unaffected. But the closing 
down of 50 shops, about one fourth of the potential, related 
to hostelenes (20 per cent of the whole against 25 per 
cent) and enostly average restaurants and lower-rate res- 
taurants of the downtown areas and of the outskirts are 
being largely compensated by the middle-rate built mostly 
downtown and in the outskirts by cafeterias. Tney provide 60 
ner cent of meals under 30 FF. 

In the seventies, ne? restaiffants essentially appear in 
the outskirts. They are mostly restaurants of an average 
level (i.nns and irainly grills), generally large cafeterias 
with a self-service counter. They belong to sene new shop- 
ping areas of which they are extension. Such places have 
been designed, according to the growing number of private 
cars wnich allot consmiers to go out for the week-eno or the 
vacation, but also facilitates concentrated shopping m new 
shopping centres imnlanted by powerful commercial cnaxns, 
the latter being supported by great trusts, (ifeteria repre- 
sents the first intervention of tne great capital in the 
restaurant business which had been up to now the concern of 
inaividual artisans. But toward the end of the seventies, 
most restaurants are centered in downtown areas, with tiny 
places often artificially enltrgeo by mirrors or whenever 
possible by adding a few terrace tables, especially by 
night. They belong to two different kinds the ethnic cook- 
ing, growing from 1975/78 (of which the manager is not al- 
w?ays a native man and the restaurant not necessarily con- 
cerned with the relevant etnnic minority) and the Fast-Food 
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frCTO 1980/81. 

Every city, large or small, has the same tendency to 
rush toward novelty. This is probably a direct consequence 
from the rather quick urbanization «^ich leads to a kind of 
love for false country-life, expressed in suburban village- 
like constructions made up of private houses, in furniture 
avoiding modern-shape, pretending to be going back to real 
wood and really being 'falsy" truer. Cooking too is expected 
to be more traditional than ever superior to the kind which 
IS being served in collective restaurants. At the same time 
an easy switch to foreign exotic food is taking place. The 
customers seem to have lost the feeling that they are bound 
to a specific shop. Instead, they are much more interested 
in finding a new kind of excitement providing what they af- 
ford. This explains the successful implantation of the 
second generation cafeterias in downtown, knowing how to of- 
fer a new more welcoming sitting, and that of tiny res- 
taurants, real "wholes in the wall", selling french fries, 
tunisian sandwiches and pizzas, whicli can be eaten in the 
street any time, and the successful implantation of fast- 
food restaurants, the last on the market. 

Such restaurants are working most of the day and until 
late at night. They offer to be eaten or carried a very 
limited choice of warm food and drinks having very little 
unitary value. The meal is served in disposable boxes and 
generally without forks or knives. It is taken standing up 
or eventually sitting down 'out ior only K) mimitos "less 
than 20 minutes for less than 20 FF". ^Vaiting tune limited 
to 2 to 3 minutes. Fran the flourishing seventies, Reims and 
Pans have only kept the McDonald, franchised from the 
famous American chain and Chicken Shop, a branch of Goulet 
Turpin. Technical reasons, poorly adapted supplies (precut 
chickens, buns, bread crumbs and milk shakes) partly explain 
such failure. This was in fact a pronature experiment. Such 
food didn't match yet the consumer's desire. He wasn't ex- 
pecting typical American hamburgers, sweet and sour sauce 
and "buns", too far from "baguette" of French sandwich. In- 
stead, cafeteria, new style which matches the masses is a 
success It enables a low price more desired than a fast 
eating. 

The real fast-food start dates frcm 1981. It is charac- 
terized by its amazing diffusion and diversification. It 
takes place in Pans first and its surroundings. Then it 
reaches other big cities. In 1981. for instance, in the very 
middle of Lille, four hamburger fast-food restaurants open 
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eight "viennoiseries" (bakery-like restaurants) . Other plans 
are nearing completion. This expansion reaches "middle 
cities", particularly those with students and even small 
cities. But never, the country. Fast-food is a city event. 
It's spreading at such speed that quantification efforts 
v/ould fail. One half of the 181 shops have been implanted in 
1981. Cities other than Pans represent 51.4 per cent of the 
whole. Nevertheless Fast-Food in France reaches a level of 
0.2 per cent of the market whereas Great Britain is leading 
in Europe with 3.3 per cent. 

Two typical products share the market 


Hamburgers and "viennoiserie" . The first one imported 
without any change from the States often develops under the 
shape of franchised chains of big trusts. Even "broilers' 
which are originally French, and are quickly spreading, 
decide to adopt techniques and often signs which, in order 
to matcn the market, sound American. "Viennoiserie" is more 
connected with pastry and thus at once accepted by consumer. 
Both makers "La croissanterie" are French. The first one 
started in 1976 in Rennes spreads through franchise and will 
count toward the end of 1982, 80 shops, 7 of which being im- 
planted abroad (and 150 in 1985). "La Oossanterie" opened 
in 1977 in Pans counted 20 shops in 81. (Its present expan- 
sion IS still unknown). From 1980, "Viennoiseries" spread 
particularly on pedestnan streets sdiere people can't resist 
the temptation because of the good smelling shops. They 
serve hot "croissants" at any time of the day plain, as 
"breake-hunger" in morning or afternoon and even as meal 
when filled with ham or various cheeses, omelet, along with 
puff-pastry desserts or hors-d'oeuvres-like "quiche". Con- 
sequently, between "broilers" and "viennoiserie”, multi- 
products" fast- food insert, offering wide range of products, 
ground meat, fish, eggs, and salads. One can maefinitely 
improve the variety of choice by calling tart 
(exceptionally), "crepe" (seldom), pizza and mainly hard 
bread-sandwiches filled with traditional products and 
chiefly with "buns" 

Fast-Food is amazing successful. As a necessary meal, 
taken around noon, it matches new city-life situations. The 
noon-break tends to decrease whereas it's increasing in the 
States. In New-York and Chicago it changed in 20 years frcm 
29 minutes to 56 and 42 but in Paris from 121 to 51. Unlike 
in the seventies time is becoming a very important factor m 
large French cities as well as in smaller ones (about which 
we don't have any total data). Besides, the crisis reduces 
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the budget meals of salaried men. executives and, what s 
more, of unemployed, when traditional restaurant prices 
skyrocket despite their often low prestations. The Fast-Food 
offers meals 2 or 3 times cheaper. Sure it can't rival with 
collective eating-out neither in diversity, nutrition nor 
cost. But collective eating-out is inferior to the theoreti- 
cal demand and though paradoxically, it suffers disaffec- 
tion. as already mentioned. r&st-Food seems to imply some- 
thing positive enough so that it becones an appropriate set- 
ting for parties, specially for youngsters. According to a 
survey in February 82 concerning towns of more than 100,000 
inhabitants, 45 per cent of the custaners are under age 25 
and 23 per cent between 25 and 34. Not only because of its 
cheap meal (many are unemployed) , Fast-Food helps the youth 
to feel comfortable. They can eat with their fingers when- 
ever they want to eat far from usual meals. Thus they beccme 
freed from their parents, breeding. But what's more, it be- 
comes a sort of meeting place during slack hours in the eve- 
ning, This socio-cultural problem is characteristic of 
adolescents. Fast- food somewhat helps them to become ac- 
quainted with sociability. Surely it opens to them res- 
taurants which they would have not found out, except much 
later... or even not at all. But Fast-Food is also in 
fashion people who are able to go more elegant restaurants 
don’t seem to disdain such a way of eating. This up-to-date 
Fast-Food IS seen even in Montelimar, a small southern 
France city, which doesn't follow the non-stop day-work sys- 
tem I most meals are taken in the evening, in the only fast- 
food restaurant. It remains open until midnight on weekdays 
and until 1 AI.1 on week-ends. This is rather exceptional, but 
seems to be what most consigners are looking forward to. 

Two other data explain the quick fast-food expansion. 
First: technological innovations concerning equipment and 
products. Adequate equipment fosters efficiency, hence 
profits, "Viennoiserie" consists mostly of frozen in- 
gredients, hamburgers almost completely. 

On the other side, the interference big trusts has been 
decisive in opening the market, and because Fast-Food being 
generally extremely demanding as far as capital is con- 
cerned. 

The resulting diversification 

Traditional restaurants already offered a wide variety, 
from the small economical restaurant with only one course, 
to the great gastronomical restaurant (known outside the 
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hexagon) , through the middle level restaurant with its 
traditional or new cooking. 

New restaurants, even more varied, belong to two big 
categories : 

- Ethnic cooking restaurants with a wide range of 
prices, are increasing in all cities. They are subject 
to great upheavals. 

- The simplified and quickly styles successively 
appeared, first "creperies" and pizzerias, then 
snacks, drugstores, grills, cafeterias, and at last, 
Fast-Food which is nothing but a sandwich-making in- 
dustry. 


HAS THE EOCATION CHANGED ’ 

Traditional strong points 

Downtown is a space of highest density. Strong connec- 
tions exist between restaurants and transports (railway sta- 
tions. main roads, entering the cities), and tertiary work- 
places and entertainment places (theatres, night-clubs, 
movies) . Scarce in around downtown quarters and suburbs , 
restaurants reappear in outskirts. They are gathering in 
favourite places, river's edges, wooded areas and are ex- 
tremely various ( from "guinguettes" ( inns) , to gastronomical 
restaurant) . 

New strong points 

Downtown restaurants, the largest number, concentrate 

- in historical area (Petite France, in Strasbourg, 
Vieux Lyon, Quartier Latin, for instance). Ethnic 
cooking restaurants prevail with sometimes pioneer 
aspect, 

- IE pedestrian streets and around. In the first ones, 
"Viennoiserie" sean to be more popular. Around : im- 
portant avenues and squares, having a symbolic value 
(Cours ilirabeau in Aix-en-Provence, Kleber Square in 
Strasbourg, Champs-Elysees) , showed up, fast-food ham- 
burger shops dominate. In both cases, because of the 
ccnmeroial continuity, restaurant replaces the former 
shop. In the opposite, in streets and neighbouring al- 
leys, restaurants (especially ethnic cooking) open aS" 
pioneer shop, taking advantage of the low rent. The 
rate varying on a 1 to 4 scale, selects the ap- 
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plicants. Important avenues belong to the trusts, 
without corrmercial past streets, to private owners. 

In Shopping Centre Arcades, density is strong. Res- 
taurants are located in far outskirts of town (often close 
to new big hotels belonging to French or foreign chains) , or 
in the downtown area, right by historical centres in the 
renewed areas of "directive poles" (Part-Dieu in Lyon, 
Polygons in Montpellier, Defense in Pans), In both cases 
fast-food restaurants and quick style restaurants 
predominate, "Viennoiseries" and "multi-products", 
"brasseries", grills, "creperies", pizzerias and cafeterias 
gather, fostering their attraction power more than suffering 
fron ccmpetition. 

Consequently, locations remain the same as they were in 
the past (centre and outskirts), but they match less and 
less the life of the quarter, people move toward downtown 
which has become only a temporary place for work (rather 
than living, thus necessary meal), and for shopping, leisure 
(especially movies), what leads to nibbling and festive 
eating, people also go out great shopping centre in the out- 
skirts, sometimes just to eat-out, and sonetimes to eat- 
shop-stroll . 

In fact, new connections appear. Urban remodelling 
brings new restaurants because it attracts pedestrians in 
the case of rehabilitated historical centres, converted into 
cultural windows, immediately followed by numerous res- 
taurants (Le Marais, in Pans), or in the case of new 
pedestrian streets. Such streets as well as new shopping 
centres have something in common they are used as useful 
and pleasant areas. Impulsive buying and eating-out too are 
favoured by density, revival, variety, availability of 
people. 

In such streets or right around, numerous restaurants 
are neighbouring clothes and interior decorating shops 
(gadgets, antiques). Each of them helping in making the 
whole area powerful and attractive. 

REVIVAL OF STRUCTURES 


New managers 

Younger people are interested in this profession. In 
Clermont-Ferrand, for instance, the under age 45 switches 
from 67 per cent in 1978 to 72 per cent in 1980. The six 
great "Chefs" of the "Ecole bourbuignonne" are from 30 to 47 
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years old. These young are interested in any kind of res- 
taurant, but mainly in Fast-Food. 
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This profession renews too. Professional people ranain 
the most numerous, but one fact is new all these outsiders. 
They are bakers or even dress-makers or teachers. Tney open 
a new shop or change the old one into a restaurant. They are 
young unemployed people looking for a first job or 40 years 
old middle-class ladies, who have once raised their children 
hope to find their financial independence. They reduce their 
investments, settle on streets without many shops and re- 
place their "lack of experience" by a pleasant setting, an 
easy going, hippie-like atmosphere, it may be a lucrative 
job for daring people or also a crisis initiated survival 
experience. Both no doubt’ 

Interference of trusts is the second big change 

The most important ones belong to the profession (big 
American "broilers'), or to the new style of hostelry, food- 
processing, distribution. Less powerful ones are created in 
order to establish their own chain of Fast-Food. 

They only aim at one field and generally spread out by 
franchise. Thus, big or small, fast- food chains get market 
penetration Ritter in Alsace or Croissant Cbaud, IlcEtonald 
all over the country. Same policy for Aucban-Flunch 
cafeterias. These groups mostly have an all airections 
policy. In a small way, around Montelinar, for example 
motel, hotel, grill, Fast-Food. On a large scale Jacques 
Borel hostelry chain, meal-tickets, collective and public 
eating areas (superhighway), two chains of grills and two 
Fast-Food chains (its fusion WTth ^ovotel-Sofltel is going 
to bring a new chain of grills) , 

These groups adopt a most efficient process. Tney aim at 
the most profitaole fields collective eating because it 
only needs light investment, cafeterias and Fast-Food be- 
cause they are the most industrialized forms. They also in- 
vest only in the most favourable locations shopping centres 
WQich have precisely been implanted by great financial 
groups, and downtown ever since it became again a stake for 
real-estate developers ana for distribution, in each citv 
the density of rival chains restaurants, on narrow soaces. 
shows where the hignly productive locations are. 

Eating out is following, a few years later the same 
evolution as that of other ccxmercial sectors local cani- 
tal is limited to traditional business which in the case of 
restaurants isn't necessarily marginal, regional ana mainlv 
national and international capital "^ends to assert itseif on 
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most profitable level (styles and locations). Public eating 
still governed by independent owners, but the aggressive 
policy of trusts seems very dreadful. 

THE FUTURE OF VARIOUS STYLES 
Do Data Ifatch Every Case ? 

Frota the viewpoint of technique. 

For all kinds of restaurants, it's now necessary to 
check steadily the prune cost (raw material and work) and to 
master most administration problems. Even though there is a 
20 year difference compared to other economical areas. This 
IS what Fast-Food requires. This is also the result of the 
present and even potential threat it implies for many kinds 
of restaurants. But the management varies with different 
areas. The importance of know-how in traditional fields jus- 
tifies the craft-kind approach to the problem. Besides, 
intricacy increases in the same time as that of supplies, 
from "grill" to gastronoraical restaurant, and for Fast-Food 
with the bulk of raw material cooked and the quickness of 
course; if stew improves by sumenng on low fire, French 
fries must be served at once or thrown away. 

All kinds of restaurants theoretically benefit by mcadem 
techniques. Equipments are more and more efficient but all 
people can't afford it. 

From the social viewpoint 


Tnere is no homogeneity like in the States, where, from 
one coast to the other, people live almost the same way, eat 
at any time a kind of food which scarcely varies. In France, 
each group keeps one style of food . frozen-food does not 
cut out made home preserves. In fact, the progressive 
equalization of way of life creates a stronger tendency to 
the difference stressed by means of conspicuous expenses. 
This IS the case in Strasbourg, for example : cafeterias ana 
Fast-Food invades Kleber Square, attracting a lot of young 
people with low inccraes. At the same time, the cathedral 
area and la Petite France, is devoted to higher level con- 
suners looking for elaborate, inventive and also exotic 
fcx3d. Same thing between la Part-Dieu, its noon restaurants 
for middle tertiary salaried, and le Vieux Lyon. There seans 
to be enough room for all kinds of restaurants. 
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Is each sector affected in the same way 
by economic crisis situation^ 


New demands concerning the quality/pnce ratio act 
against* traditional food as far as during the expansion 
years, sometimes lower quality was sold at a high price. In 
this respect Fast-Food sounds much more honest the consumer 
who needs security enjoys the stability of quality/price 
ratio, cleanliness and setting. 

Still heavy labour expensive don’t weigh the same. 
Qualification and cost nse according to the level of the 
restaurant. In the opposite. Fast-Food cuts down the cost of 
labour by hiring unskilled labour (which doesn’t affect 
strong efficiency since the equipment is very efficient). 
This mostly temporary labour vanes with rush-hours. There 
really are two ways to face the problem of labour, which are 
embodied by two styles of food. 

Two Different Professions 

Fast-Food means a revolution in the field of labour be- 
cause It's much more "distributor' than "manicacturer'' , The 
weakening of added value and of profit margin is compensated 
by the output which determines high turnover. This mass in- 
dustry supplying a standardized product breaks away from 
quality, choice and variety which used to be French 
cooking's main attribute. The high level oi investments of 
Fast-Food ensues from peculiar demands location in downtown 
(such a restaurant cannot be far out of the way) and heavy, 
peculiar equipment often imported from the States which 
enables chain-work with standardization of gestures and non- 
initiative work. At last, a high investment of "manager's 
brain" because Fast-Food requires previous market analysis 
to determine the aim and the product, to master the produc- 
tion and steadily check various sectors in order that 
turnover/ investment remains less than one. 

Success of each style depends on how opposite factors 
are mastered location/prime cost, standardization/know-how, 
invention, produce/pleasant reception. 

Achievement of Various Styles 

Moderate expansion of collective restaurants 


Growth results frctn improvement. As already made by some 
big companies, they need to uqirove quality, dietetics and 
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setting so it could be possible to compete with public res- 
taurants which IS supposed to grow up to 2.3 per cent be- 
tween 1978 and 1990 compared to 1.3 only. 

Expected expansion of Fast-Food 


In 1990, its expansion is supposed to reach between 630 
(3 per cent of the wnole) to I.OOO restaurants. It depends 
on how well its management can be mastered, but, according 
to my opinion, on French data. France isn't America which is 
used as pattern. 

Because implanted in downtown for nearly 80 per cent in- 
stead of in shopping centres of outskirts as in America, 
Fast-Food is going to face problems of location, locations 
will becone more and more rare and expansive, what will balk 
the independent concern and will perhaps break the general 
expansion, unless the high density of Fast-Food fosters, 
feeling of rejection from town council of Lille. 

Shouldn't the taste of the French be more taken into 
consideration’ Collective eating having taught people some 
lessons about a more balanced diet, usually through scien- 
tific vulgarization, the consumer might reduce his fast-food 
consumption. The fear of becoming over-weight by nibbling an 
unbalanced kind of food too rich in glucides and lipides. 
This might just have been a fad, and customers might start 
to ask for a higher quality, a quieter atmosphere and a seat 
at a table. Typical French demands, opposite to the aim of 
Fast-Food, made for attracting people but not for keeping 
then. Profit might still not be quite safe. 

Winning cafeterias 


Though strongly implanted, competition of Fast-Food on 
its inferior part, compels cafeterias to spread topwise in 
order to enlarge its goodwill. After cafeterias in shopping 
centres and along mam roads (highway exits) meant to catch 
all the vacationers on their way to Italy, Spam, South of 
France, there also are many of those in downtown. This is 
where cafeterias attract at noon the middle tertiary and 
even the top tertiary, families at noon and in the evening, 
at last, just for nibbling youngsters, housewives, people 
from the so-called "3d age". 

Second generation cafeterias try to find their location 
m the middle of the ladder. They already start a successful 
competition with traditional restaurants and also ethnic 
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cooking restaurants (Even t)ioiigh they look fashionable). 
This achievement results from use of more efficient equip- 
ment. (uluch increases productivity), from larger variety, 
from altering the space for the customers trying to hide the 
necessity-aspect and stressing the festive outlook of the 
place. People try it. come back, stay longer and order more. 



Fig. 9.2 . Example of implantation of a chain of cafeterias 
(Fiunch) 
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How about other restaurants "> 


It's difficult to evaluate the case of the other res- 
taurants because of all the types of food and prices (sane 
of them being 30 FF at their highest, others 250 FF at their 
lowest). If cafeterias and Fast-Food compete successfully 
vith little restaurants and even endanger their existence, 
they can't take the richer customers away from the "grill" 
because they have mastered management, simplifying menus and 
orders. Business restaurants are suffering from crisis and 
new tax regulations, whereas great gastronoraical restaurants 
(about 10 per cent of the market) don't really mind it. The 
ethnic cooking restaurant system is also full of promise be- 
cause It offers what festive eating requires, atmosphere, 
exotism and food with character. 

If chains expand with a simple style of food like 
'grill", artisan-concern (traditional and ethnic cooking) 
shouldn't be condemned, under the condition that the quality 
and price balance be improved, that the setting be neat and 
pleasant, as well as the service, and under the condition 
that the management be skillful and working conditions bet- 
ter. The most clever ones choose to simplify menus and serv- 
ice which improves ratio and still doesn't go against inven- 
tive cooking with character, the biggest aim of the con- 
sumer, looking for what they don't know how to cook at home. 

Eating-out, like other sectors of French economy, 
quickly changed during the last 20 years, first because of 
the demographic and econonioal expansion, today, because of 
the crisis. Like in other sectors of trade, there is a deep 
remodelling which seans irreversible due to the crackdown of 
foreign capital, coming from out of city or region. But 
eating-out still rauains genuine through the many new styles 
which quickly multiplied Fast-Food being imported 
(equipment more than products), others, ethnic cooking res- 
taurants, coming from local traditions, or from a foreign 
repertoire more or less exotic. This proliferation is more 
the sign of a transition period than that of a healthy 
situation. At last, the second originality of restaurants in 
cities is due to the presence of powerful chains and finan- 
cial groups mainly oriented toward food-processing, dis- 
tribution, hostelry or restaurant distribution. This 
presence contributes to question and to renew structures and 
methods, but is not ready to cut out family concerns as far 
as they know how to adjust to the more dananding taste of 
customer. 
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RECREATION USE OF URBAN LAND 
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K.G. Willis 


Green Belts 


EVOLUTION 

Green belts are conceived as rough rings of land, 
usually several kilometres wide, around a number of 
developed areas. Within green belts no further urban 
development is permitted and in this way the expansion of 
cities and urban conglomerations is to be halted. 

The green belt concept has a long history, Elizabeth I 
in 1580 proclaimed a green belt for a city of great multi- 
tudes out of recognition that the inhabitants of Ijondon must 
be provided "of sustenation of victuall, foods and other 
like necessities" and to prevent crowded housing and great 
poverty by physical restriction on land available. It is 
difficult to see how green belts could prevent overcrowding 
in housing and great poverty rather than adding to these two 
problems and needless to say the policy failed. While good 
agricultural land adjacent to cities was regarded as par- 
ticularly important in the pre-industnal revolution era, 
with the development of modem transport, the need for a 
belt of productive farmland adjacent to a city is no longer 
imperative. 

The urban reform movement which developed in the 
nineteenth century in Britain, took inspiration from and was 
articulated by, literary and artistic personalities, the 
core of the intellectual class. While certain writers^ such 
as Wordsworth (1803). Dickens (1840-54), and H.G. Wells 
(1899) were fascinated by the city, others such as Carlyle 
(1844), Ruskin (1849, 1866). and Morns (1891) were hostile 
to It. The reform movement comprised three basic strands. 
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First, the "conservative" eleuent represented by Wakefield 
(1848), Marshall (1884) and Booth (1887) sought to eliminate 
poverty and its accompanying social evils by removing the 
poor frotn the city either in planned colonies abroad, or in 
the rural districts around the big city, or by subsidised 
transport to the suburbs. Second, Robert Owen (1817-1820) 
the Chartists (1845) and the garden city planner Ebenezer 
Howard (1898) presented a socialist/co-operative alternative 
using the capitalist system but advocating public ownership 
of land. The third element was represented by professional 
sanitary engineers, medical officers of health, housing 
managers and the practical efforts of administrative and 
private philanthropy, who sought by action and precept to 
guide public policy. The intellectual class's reaction to 
the cities carried its own answer to the problaas it saw in 
urbanisation. Size, density and social division were con- 
sidered to be the sources of the social unrest and moral 
disorganisation the city furthered. So, accordingly, smal- 
ler, less densely built, socially mined conmunities would 
solve the urban problem, the answer was planning systematic, 
deliberate ordering of the environment in such a way as to 
prevent ill-health, to reduce inconvenience and to prenote 
social harmony. The environmental squalor of the city was 
not inevitable but could be minimised by rational control 
over layout and design. The group of people concerned to 
disseminate these ideas became known as the town planning 
movement. It included industrial philanthropists such as 
Lever at Port Sunlight (1889), Cadbury at Bourneville 
(1895), Rowntree outside York (1901), social missionaries 
such as l!rs. Barnett at Hampstead Garden Suburb (1905) and 
Ebenezer Howard at Letchworth (1903) and then Welwyn Garden 
City (1919) , acadanics such as Geddes, professional men such 
as dnwin, and social critics such as H.G. Wells and G.B. 
Shaw. 

To bring city dwellers closer to the country, since the 
image of the countryside and village life was held to be 
idjllic (Jfellor, 1982), Howard proposed a senes of garden 
cities (limited at 32,000 people) each surrounded by a green 
belt ring (approximately 4 kms wide). It was no Utopia, but 
a realistic blue print which would integrate all the advan- 
tages of town and country life 

"in winch all the advantages of the most energetic and 

active town life, with all the beauty and delight of the 

countryside can be secured" (Howard, 1945). 


The basis of the entire scheme was the vesting of the 
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ownership of land in the hands of the community before 
development started. In this way the return from the ap- 
preciation of land values from development, would come back 
to the community, so financing further development to higher 
standards than the individual tenant could support. 

Two towns, Letchworth and Welwyn, were built, and 
Howard's ideas later fomed the garden city - blue print of 
the new Towns Act, 1946. But, the English town planning 
movement in its quest for the ranantic idyll of "conmunity 
in nature" was not the only source of this professionally 
defined image of the good city. It was supported by the 
Mode" "ovement in architecture, particulc-rly the work of Le 
Corbusier (1964), Although the Radiant-City image has had 
international effect from Chandigargh to Brasilia, from 
Pans to New York, as nas that of Howard’s garden city, yet 
after the modest successes at Letchworth and Welwyn it is 
hard to point to any development which can be claimed to 
satisfy the intentions of Le Corbusier or Howard. In urban 
design, the Modern Movement and the Garden City concept 
failed for two reasons. First, although the image of the 
green city as the good city has sunk deep into popular 
thinking, into professional training and is accepted in 
political discussion on town planning and urban design, so 
deeply entrenched was this image of cities that there was a 
failure to establish just what individuals, families and 
children needed and effectively demanded in the market 
place. Second, given competing d«5vands for resources in the 
economy, there were just not enough resources to provide and 
run these new types of cities. Thus although these new towns 
and cities have been tried in places, they have not been 
adopted as common practice in urban design. Nevertheless, 
green belts which were the other half or twin of the new 
town/city idea have met with more universal acceptance and 
application to regulate the growth of existing urban areas. 

Before 1947, green belt policy could be effectively 
implemented in England in two ways. First, green belt 
proposals could be implemented through public purchase. Most 
proposals centred on London and found fruition in the Green 
Belt (London and Heme Counties) Act, 1938. under which heme 
counties surrounding London were authorised to acquire land 
for green belt purposes. Contributions up to 50 per cent of 
the cost of the land could be made by London County Council. 
Second, local authorities could adopt a restrictive develop- 
ment policy and refuse to grant permission to private 
developers to build on the edge of existing urban areas. 
However, this restrictive development policy was affected by 
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the compensation provisions of the principal inter-war plan- 
ning act in England, the Town and Country Planning Act, 
1932. This Act stated that compensation had to be paid at 
market prices for any loss due to planning restrictions and 
local authorities were wary of restricting large agricul- 
tural areas from residential development for fear that large 
compensation claims would result. 

The Town and Country Planning Act, 1947 gave the State 
(British Government) property rights in all land development 
i.e., in effect development rights in land were 
nationalised. Under the legislation all development 
throughout the country had to be sanctioned by prior govern- 
ment planning permission. The Act allowed local authorities 
to acquire land cheaply at existing use value (e.g. agricul- 
tural use value) rather than at development value (urban 
land value). Often acquisition was by compulsory purchase 
because there was a 100 per cent tax on the difference be- 
tween developed value and existing use value of land, and 
this removed the incentive for private property owners to 
voluntarily sell their land. A change of government led to 
the repeal of the 100 per cent tax and in 1959 to legisla- 
tion which made local authorities who acquired land pay the 
full market price for the land. Although local authorities 
could have established and extended green belts by public 
purchase and acquisition of land either by compulsory pur- 
chase or free market acquisition under the 1947 system, 
green belts were eventually established in an alternative 
v/ay. 


Although certain aspects of the 1947 Town and Country 
Planning Act were repealed, planning permission procedures 
were maintained i.e.. the State retained all development 
rights in land. It was in this context that green belts be- 
came widely established in England and it is still in this 
context that green belts continued to be maintained and ex- 
tended. Green belts first became nationally accepted in 
England as a recognisea planning policy with the publication 
of a government circular (Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, 1955). giving local authorities discretionary 
power to establish green belts arouhd towns to prevent urban 
sprawl. VJith green belts there is a strong presumption 
against all development or change of use, the exceptions 
being those developments concerned with agriculture or 
forestry, or other developments which do not substantially 
detract from the open character of the area. Thus, planning 
permission for rights to urban development is normally 
refused within a green belt designated area. Since the in- 
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dividual does not own the right to develop his land (this 
right being vested now in the State) , no compensation is 
paid by the State to the individual i.e., green belts can be 
established now without the need for the local authority to 
buy the land; or if local authority does not buy it. without 
the need to pay compensation to the individual for restrict- 
ing the individual’s use of the land. 

Functions of green belts 

The British government circular urtiich established green 
belts in 1955 stated that they were to be used to check ur- 
ban sprawl, in particular to 

(a) check the further growth of a large built-up area, 

(b) prevent neighbouring towns from merging into one 
another, 

(c) preserve the special character of a town. 

The primary function of a green belt is thus one of pure ur- 
ban containment. 

Through the pursuit of this function, green belts also 
serve other functions. First, green belts serve to preserve 
agricultural land and serve as a protective cover for the 
pursuit of faming. The preservation of agriculture is not 
recognised by central government as one of the reasons for 
creating a green belt, yet planning permission will or- 
dinarily be given in green belts for residences associated 
with farms and small holdings. Playing fields, recreational 
uses, institutional uses, and other "open" uses not out of 
character with a rural environment will also be permitted. A 
material consideration in applications for planning permis- 
sion IS the safeguarding of all agricultural land. In this 
respect many circulars have been published since 1950 (e.g. 
D.o.E. Circulars 24/73 and 75/76) urtiich give advice local 
planning authorities and form the basis for dealing with ap- 
plications to develop agricultural land. The policy is "that 
valuable agricultural land (should) not be taken for 
development when less taluable land can be used instead, and 
that development which is unnecessarily extravagant in its 
use of land not be allowed" (Circular 43/58), Second, green 
belts also serve to preserve amenity. Itoile amenity is not 
explicitly recognised as a reason for establishing a green 
belt, It receives indirect recc^nition in written statenents 
acccmpanying green belt proposals and amendments which may 
"include a reference to the special attention which will be 
paid to visual amenity." 
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But the functions served by green belts are open to 
question and analysis and, moreover, comparable attention 
must be given to the reasoning behind green belts why 
should not towns be allowed to merge? Historically many 
present conurbations exist through the merging of once 
separate settlements. 

The policy of containment ot urban England, of which 
green belts form a significant instrument has arisen through 
a belief that intervention is required to modify the market 
system detenii,.ning urban development (Hall, 1973). The 
reasons behind intervention are varied. First, it is argued 
the price system does not allocate correctly i.e., market 
prices for urban and agricultural land should not be allowed 
to determine land transfers. This belief was Instrumental in 
the establishment of Elizabeth I's green belt that food and 
animal fodder was an absolute priority. The greatest impetus 
to containment, and hence green belts, probably came from 
the Committee on Land Utilisation In Rural Areas (Scott 
Report 1942). The majority of members did not look with 
favour on the price system and stated that development on 
very good agricultural land should not be allowed only if 
"it can be clearly shown that it is on balance in the na- 
tional interest (should) the change be nade". Only Professor 
S.R. Dennison in his famous minority report argued that ur- 
ban growth IS a perfectly proper demand for land if it can 
outbid other potential users. Second, a more subtle argu- 
ment, states the price system does not allocate correctly as 
presently operated, i,e., there are diseconomies of scale in 
urban areas (congestion etc.) and these are not reflected in 
the prices charged for local authority services (e.g. road 
use. local taxes etc.). Therefore physical policy instru- 
ments (green belts) are necessary to prevent greater dis- 
economies from urban growth. It may be questioned, however, 
whether green belts are the best policy instrument or 
whether a more apnropriate policy instrument would not be to 
charge for the full cost of services and raise the level of 
taxes in congested urban areas relative to non-congested 
ones. Third, it is suggested that externalities are sig- 
nificant, i.e. the aesthetic qualities of non-urban land 
around towns is not taken into account in the market forces 
detemining urban expansion. These beneficial externalities 
include 

( 1 ) airenity fror the countryside and open landscape 
which the green oeit can preserve, ana which is 
valued above dense u’’ban landscapes, 
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(2) recreation footpaths etc. and other non-priced 
outdoor recreational activities which can be found 
in the rural-urban fringe, 

(3) retaining the existing character of the town. Thus 
the reason behind preventing towns merging is an 
aesthetic one of preserving the existing town and 
country landscape. Of course, green belts, while 
preventing towns merging do not prevent the con- 
siderable changes which can take place within an 
existing urban landscape e.g,, the development of 
high rise buildings^ concrete jungles, etc. 

These external effects are certainly important and a later 
section in the paper attempts to enumerate and value then. 
Finally, green belts have been suggested to deal with the 
problem of public good^ provision and cases where jointness 
in the supply of goods exist. This might arise for example 
when a population, equally divided between two towns, maxi- 
mises average benefits, but once this point is left, the 
marginal benefits from switching to the larger community for 
an individual will exceed those of staying and the popula- 
tion will redistribute itself until a stable, but ineffi- 
cient equilibrium is attained. This was the underlying 
(implicit) theory behind Ebenezer Howard’s green belt 
concept towns and countryside should be in close proximity 
to maximise accessibility between then. 

The effects of a green belt 

Assume initially that the economy of a city is in equi- 
librium, with rent gradient AA. at which time a green belt 
IS established of width AN, Figure 10.1. Assume that after 
the green belt is imposed, the city continues to grow be- 
cause either population or employment expands, so that the 
rent gradient increases to, say, BB. Because of the green 
belt, however, no new development can take place in ring AN. 
and planning authorities may prevent redevelopment at an in- 
creased density in ring OA. As a lesult rents will be bid up 
until a new rent gradient DD is attained at which point the 
increased population will now be accommodated in new 
developments beyond the green belt, A similar situation will 
occur if transport becomes relatively cheaper this will 
flatten the rent bid curve causing a reduction in rents near 
the city centre, 0, and an increase in rents at the edge of 
the green belt, at A. Again no new development will be per- 
mitted in ring AN which will cause further upward pressure 
on rents near the green belt. Transport may continue to be- 
come relatively cheaper until new development takes place 
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outside the green belt. In both cases some individuals will 
be willing to put up with the excessively long journey to 
work because of the high cost of housing inside the green 
belt ring^ Conversely those residing in the old urban area 
OA and bearing the high cost of housing will do so because 
the only alternative is a very long journey to work. In 
either case, because population has continued to grow or be- 
cause transport has become relatively cheaper, restrictions 
on development (green belt) have resulted in households 
being on a higher (less preferred) bid-price curve than they 
otherwise would be. Moreover, there will be pressure from 
those owning green belt land, particularly land on its inner 
edge, for it to be "rezoned" for development since the price 
of green belt land mil now be only a fraction of the price 
of developable land. 

Who gains and loses as a result of a green belt? Those 
who gam are first, property owners, especially those at the 
outer edge of the built-up area who either own property when 
the green belt is imposed or acquire property before the new 
equilibrium rent (DD) is reached. Such owners benefit be- 
cause of the increased monetary value of their property, ana 
the amenity value (non-monetary income) they derive from 
living next to green belt land. Second, property owners 
elsewhere in the city gain because of the increased value of 
their property as a result of the green belt. Those who lose 
are, first, those who rent property in the mner areas of 
cities becatise ibeir tsTiis wili lUCTease iti iit® Kitti 
propjerty value, they will not receive capital gain since 
this Will go to the landlord, and since they live so far 
from the edge of the city, the green belt will be of little 
amenity value to them. Second, new owner occupiers entering 
the housing market lose since they either have to pay prices 
inflated by restrictions on development, or they have to 
make a very long journey to work. 

Green belts can be seen to have a number of con- 
sequences. First, they generate pressure to maintain tiie 
status quo. Once having paid inflated prices, new owner oc- 
cupiers have an interest in preserving the status quo, since 
they would stand to lose all the capital gains received by 
the previous owners if the green belt were removed. Once a 
green belt is imposed it also becomes politically difficult 
to rezone land on its inner edge for development because of 
the opportunities for land speculation and the vast capital 
gams which would accrue to landowners. Second, because 
rents, house prices and land prices in the old built-up area 
of the city are higher than they would be if the green belt 
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did not exist, it follows that, when sites within this area 
are redeveloped, they will be redeveloped at densities jiiich 
are higher than they otherwise would be, Whether this is 
good or bad is open to discussion. Higher densities have ex- 
ternal economies in terms of better public transport systems 
and closer proximity to shops and services. Higher densities 
also have external diseconomies in terms of less open ap- 
pearance and private transport is more costly, i.e., the 
provision of roads. In addition higher densities are also 
associated with higher direct costs: the capital costs of 
developnent rise with the height of the building so that the 
same unit of accommodation in a 12-storey block of flats may 
be twice as expensive than the same. accooinodation in a two- 
storey block (Stone, 1959). 

On the basis of this kind of reasoning Evans (1973) has 
argued that green belts fail both tests of micro-economic 
policy: they are inefficient and inequitable. Inefficient, 
because people end up on higher rent curves than they other- 
wise woidd be on; and inequitable because benefits accrue to 
tbe well off owning their own house in the suburbs, while 
the main costs are borne by tbe poor in rented housing near 
the city centre. 

However, this model is simplistic. It ignores, for ex- 
ample, the question of externalities, including public goods 
such as amenity, outlined in the previous section. To 
evaluate green belts, as distinct frcm merely assessing 
their impact on society, requires a more detailed comparison 
to be made of wfaat green belts produce, compared to the next 
best alternative use to wiiich the land could be put (urban 
expansion i.e. housing). Green belts can be seen as produc- 
ing four different outputs as a result of their primary 
function of urban containment: 

a agricultural output: from land which would otherwise 

be built over; 

b amenity (aesthetic): a more pleasant rural benefits 

environment and maintenance of 
the character of towns and vil- 
lages by preventing them from 
merging; 

0 recreational benefits: Where there is public access 
to the land; 

d prevention of diseconomies of scale of urban growth. 
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Ibe evaluation of green belts 

Green belt policy has the effect of causing resources in 
the econcmy to be used in a different way from that which 
would have ensued in its absence. The difference between 
these two positions (the net social benefit) therefore rep- 
resents a measure of the value/cost of the policy itself. 
The NSB comprises the difference between the value of fac- 
tors of production and consumption under a green belt policy 
and their social opportunity cost 

n 


T 

NSB = 

J = 1 Qtj (pt^ . ptj*) 

t - 0 

(1 + 1)^ 


where Qt * quantity of factor . used 

P, » value of factor or good . under green belt 
, policy 

P, = social opportunity cost of factor or good j 
r » time period of the policy, with t denoting'^ 
specific years 0 to T 
1 = discount or time preference rate 

Green belts can thus be appraised by enumerating and 
evaluating the outputs made by them and then ccraparing these 
with the alternative use to which the land would have been 
put in the absence of the green belt. Tlie outputs of a green 
belt comprise agricultural output, amenity (aesthetic 
value), recreation, and the prevention of diseconomies of 
urban size, 

ffhat IS the value of agricultural output from green belt 
land? Agricultural land use within the green belt can be 
determined either by a survey, or as in England, from the 
government's annual agricultural census. But as Thomson 
(1981) has pointed out. framing in the rural-urban fringe is 
subject to problems not found elsewhere, of which four seem 
particularly relevant. First, trespass and vandalism are 
more prevalent, though these may be reduced by intelligent 
farm, stock and crop management. Second, urban service 
requiranents may cause severance and fragmentation of farms, 
by roads, pipelines, etc., the construction and servicing of 
which impos*es additional costs on faming. Third, the hope 
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of capital gains through development may result in a lack of 
long term farming objectives. Often much land in the urban- 
rural fringe is held for speculative purposes by developers 
who lease the land on short leases to farmers. This can give 
rise to short term management of the land, almost farming to 
quit practices. Fourth, against these problems must be set 
the advantage that a close urban area permits, the marketing 
of faim produce directly by the faimer himself, and the use 
of land for non-traditional enterprises such as the keeping 
of horses for recreational activities by the urban popula- 
tion. This can offer worthwhile outlets for otherwise non- 
viable agricultural holdings. All of these factors should be 
reflected in the financial value of farming in the green 
belt. Agriculture may be valued financially either as 

(1) a capitalised value, in which case the market value 
of agricultural land/faims would be an appropriate 
measure, 

(2) the annual value of output nunus variable (labour 
plus seed, fertilizer etc, costs) and fixed (e.g. 
interest on capital tied up in farm buildings and 
land) costs. 

However, the social value of agricultural output can be 
very different from its financial value. The net social 
benefit of agricultural output can be defined as 

SSBt = Et - Vt - Ft - Yt 


= net social benefit in time t 
= gross revenue (at free market prices) 

= total variable costs (at factor cost) 

= total fixed costs (at factor cost) 

= imputed payment for fanner's labour. 

The real benefits are the free market value of the relevant 
agricultural output, and real costs, the unsubsidised costs. 
In Britain, today, there are few variable input subsidies. 
Subsidies to agriculture centre on market intervention by 
the European Economic Commission, and subsidies to fixed 
costs. For example, it has been calculated that the real 
benefits of agricultural output are, overall, about 10 per 
cent than the gross financial revenue the output produces. 
This is because the E.E.C. buys agricultural output to main- 
tain its price at a higher level than would pertain on the 
free marKet. This output is then destroyed, stored, or given 


where 


hSBt 
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to countries in Eastern Europe, Thus, from the financial 
value of output received by the farmer should be subtracted 
the payment for output \*ich is destroyed, stored, or other- 
wise disposed of, since by definition this is of no benefit 
(has zero value) to people in Britain or the E.E.C. Sub- 
sidies are also available for fixed costs. (Capital grants 
cover approximately 30 to 50 per cent of capital expenditure 
depending upon the type. Thus, to the total financial fixed 
costs faced by the farmer should be added the amount of 
capital subsidies, because this combined total is the real 
resource (factor) cost vfliich must be borne by the economy. 
There are in addition national aids (subsidies) towards 
agriculture ^ich include zero local authority rates, much 
r^uced capital transfer tax, and other foms of tax relief. 

Assume an average gross margin of E450 per hectare (NaX, 
1980). The gross margin is the gross financial revenue to 
the farmer minus total variable costs (e.g. seeds, fer- 
tilizer, hired labour etc.). Then from the *^450 per ha 
deducting fixed costs (rent or capital tied up in the land)/ 
imputed payment for fanner's labour, price support sub- 
sidies, capital subsidies and favourable tax treatment, it 
IS difficult to believe that any positive social value would 
remain. One might reasonably conclude, therefore, that at 
the margin the agricultural value of green belt land is at 
best zero and might even be negative in Britain. This is not 
of course to argue that the agricultural value of all green 
belt land in the world is zero differing econcmc cir- 
cumstances would lead to differing valuations. Each case 
needs to be appraised separately. 

The case for green belts compared with the alternative 
use of the land for urban expansion, rests, therefore, in 
Western Europe, on the value of amenity associated with 
green belt land, plus any recreational value of the land^ 
with diseconcmies of scale in urban service provision some- 
what less important. Of course a central problem here is 
deciding what amenity is and of \diat it comprises. It may be 
that an important constituent of amenity is agricultural 
landscape i.e., amenity is a joint product of ^ricultural 
output. This point has been raised and the suggestion made 
that faimers should be paid to provide landscape amenity 
e.g., neat hedgerows marking field boundaries etc. 
(Countryside Ccnmission, 1974), But the alternative amenity 
value of allowing the land to return to its natural vegeta- 
tion cover (deciduous woodland in Britain), and what effect 
this would have on neighbouring house prices and residents' 
perceptions of amenity, has not been investigated. 
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The amenity benefits of green belt land can be estimated 
in two ways, either by a revealed preference approach or 
through expressed preference. 

The revealed preference approach concentrates on infor- 
mation thrown up by the market as a consequence of peoples' 
effective demand to satisfy this choice, ibi estimate of the 
amenity value of green belt land can be made by looking at 
how much people are prepared to spend to live near the green 
belt. In the last few years a considerable amount of re- 
search has been focussed on ways in which amenities and dis- 
amenities affect urban residential property values. In this 
context the effects upon property values of neighbourhood 
parks, lakes and reservoirs, air pollution, air craft noise, 
as well as green belts, have been examined (Weicher and 
Zerbst, 1973, Hammer, Coughlin and Horn, 1974, Darling, 
1973, Knetsch, 1964, Ridker and Henning 1967, Walters, 1975, 
Correll, Lillydahl and Singell, 1978). In these models the 
comnodity housing is taken to represent a bundle of services 
offered by the land and structure, which can be classified 
into three categories - locational advantages, space {rooms, 
etc.), structural services, and amenity. A green belt is a 
public good which confers an amenity benefit. One would ex- 
pect house prices to reflect the value of the green belt ex- 
ternality given that their consumption is competitive. 
Therefore, it is possible to test the hypothesis that, hold- 
ing all other variables constant, residential property 
values decline with distance from the green belt (assuming 
that housing markets are competitive and in the long run 
properties become assigned in accordance with maximum 
profits and utility conditions). 

This hedonic (house) price revealed preference approach 
has been used to assess the amenity value of London's green 
belt. On the basis of quite stringent assumption such as 

(a) the amenity value was twice that estimated by the 
model, 

(b) that every house in London attracted an amenity 
value from the green belt and not only those close 
to it as predicted by the model, 

(assumptions extremely unlikely to be fulfilled in the real 
world) , the amenity value of each hectare was less than half 
Its opportunity cost in terms of house building land 
(Willis, 1980). Thus, it could be argued that London's green 
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belt IS too extensive and should be reduced in size until 
the amenity (plus any agricultural and recreational value) 
equals the value of the land to housing. 

Hedonic price models to estimte the value of amenity 
have not been without their critics, notably Pearce and Ed- 
wards (1979) who argue that they represent fundamental 
problems rather than normal discrepancies between the 
theoretical ideal (individuals as utility maximisers, with 
homc^eneous utility functions, no imperfections in the hous- 
ing markets etc.) and the practical realities which this 
sought of empirical research always confronts. There are 
many aspects in which the actual data diverge fron the 
theoretical ideal. But the question is not whether the model 
is perfect, but rather does it provide a usable vehicle for 
increasing our knowledge*? Hedonic prices and property values 
in measuring environmental benefits has been defended by 
Freeman (1981), who argues for more research into questions 
of market segmentation and limits on the range of models, 
model specification and using marginal implicit prices. 

The expressed preference approach to evaluating amenity 
benefits of green belt land makes use of direct inquiry 
through a questionnaire survey. Such a study of the Tyneside 
green belt in England used a questionnaire survey of a ran- 
dom sample of 103 houses in two residential districts bor- 
dering on to and almost surrounded by green belt land. The 

(taxes) payable to the local authority to provide the 
respondent with some frame of reference on which to base his 
judgement, although this did not preclude the respondent 
from going outside this range (i.e. of the amount of taxes 
paid) , The precise questions were 

1. If the restrictions on development were removed, 
how much would you want your rates (or rent) 
reduced to compensate for the loss of the green 
belt*? 

2, If, to preserve the green belt (for ever), the lo- 
cal authority had to buy the land, how much extra 
would you be willing to pay in rates to finance 
this*? 

The whole exercise involved the householders in intro- 
spection about choices between alternatives. Can the average 
respondent be expected to do this*? While the initial 
response to this question is typically pe^imistic, ■ it is 
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worth recalling that individuals do have to make judgements 
about the amount of money required to compensate them for 
losses incurred e.g,, as a result of accidents, and more 
frequently when individuals buy and sell e.g., houses they 
have to put national monetary values, when comparing alter- 
native properties, on such things as amenity (the view from 
the house), its accessibility to the city and so on, to com- 
pare prices of houses and arrive at a decision. Moreover, 
individuals also make regular decisions as to whether to 
subscribe and donate to charitable causes and "worthy" 
public projects. Thus, in view of the fact that most people 
have had extensive practice in taking similar decisions to 
the two questions/problems posed, there is probably less 
cause for feepticism about the proposed experimental proce- 
dure than initially appears to be the case. It would there- 
fore seem rather unreasonable to discount the experiment 
either on the grounds of the potential untruthfulness of 
householders or the inherent difficulty of introspecting 
about the broad category of choices involved. 

Table 10.1 shows the results of the small sample survey. 
Most respondents indicated that some reduction in their 
rates (taxes) would compensate for the loss of green belt 
amenity, if urban development were allowed on the site. No- 
one indicated that no amount of money would compensate him 
for the loss i.e., no-one suggested that green belt land had 
infinite amenity or aesthetic value. Nor did any one suggest 
that a 100 per cent reduction of taxes was required the 
maximum reduction expressed or desired was 60 per cent and 
26 per cent of respondents said they would not require com- 
pensating for the loss of the green belt. 


~i&s. lO.I 

Aocnity value of ^'een belt using an expressed preference aethod of 
Inquiry 



Bruton Park 
District 

Helton Park 
District 

Both Areas 

Average rates 

(taxes) i per year 
Averaoe % Decrease 

451 

494 

471 

In taxes desired 
Average i Increase 

15,1 

25.8 

22.1 

In tax acceptable 

5.4 

8.5 

7.4 


The amount that respondents were willing to pay to keep 
the green belt was significantly less than the compensation 
required if it was lost, ffillingness to sell exceeds will- 
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ingness to pay to acquire green belt land for aesthetic 
purposes willingness to pay for green belt provision is 
bounded by income, but willingness to sell green belt 
development rights is not bounded by incone and will exceed 
willingness to pay in the case of a positive income effect 
(which is a reasonable assumption with regard to 
amenity./ aesthetics.') . Killui^ness to jiay my also include 
free rider problons (see ffillis, 1980), which would also ac- 
count for willingness to sell exceeding this valuation. 

Table 10.1 indicates that the value of green belt land 
was greater to sane (Melton Park) residents than to others 
(Brunton Park), Two factors account for this observed dif- 
ference. First, household income is higher in one area 
(Melton park) than the other. Increased demand for amenity 
and aesthetic quality is likely to depend on income rather 
than any cultural differences between rich and poor in a 
community i.e., this assumes at least roughly similar 
preference functions for rich and poor, or more accurately. 
It presumes that lower income groups do not possess sys- 
tematically stronger preferences for environmental quality 
than the more wealthy, otherwise the poor, because of their 
intense preferences for amenity, might, in spite of their 
lower incomes, still be willing to pay more than the rich 
for a given level of environmental quality. That amenity and 
aesthetic value is an income elastic good seems to me a 
valid assumption. Second, there is a striking contrast be- 
tween the landscapes surrounding the two areas. Indeed, as 
fyns anrf S'ear Cbunty Cbuncil's (1$S0) subject plan on the 
green belt reveals, there is tremendous variation in 
landscape quality within the green belt and this will affect 
not only the total amenity value of the green belt but will 
give rise to considerable differences in the amenity value 
of different portions of the green belt. 

rhe amenity value of the green belt can be derived from 
the expressed preference approach by assuming that the 
amenity value to each household is 22 per cent of local 
taxes (the average value derived from the survey). The 
average tax per donestic hereditament in 1980-81 was ’186.54 
for Tyne and Wear (County plus Districts) and the number of 
domestic hereditaments 447,699 (Chartered Institute of 
Public Finance and Accountancy, 1981). The amenity value of 
the green belt is then 

£186.54 X 0,22 X 447.699 =‘£18,373,030 
Since the existing statutory green belt covers 7,700 ha this 
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gives a value of £2386 per ha. The proposed green belt out- 
lined by Tyne and Ifear County Council (1980) in their sub- 
ject green belt plan to operate in conjunction with their 
structure plan, covers 24,860 ha, which gives an amenity 
value of £739 per ha. 

These are annual values. The (capitalised) present value 
of these annual benefits to perpetuity at a 7 per cent dis- 
count rate (the rate by the Chief Secretary to the Treasury, 
Hr. Joel Barnett (Parliamentary Papers, 1978) and more fully 
discussed by H.M. Treasury (1979) as the appropriate rate of 
discount for project appraisal in the non-trading public 
services) are ’34,086 per ha and ’10,557 per ha respectively^ 
for the existing and proposed green belt area. Clearly, this 
averaging has concealed differences in urban social and 
physical fabric. With outward growth and new development on 
the periphery (Burgess Model of urban growth) domestic rate- 
able value will be higher near the urban fringe than in in- 
ner city areas, so that the figures may under-estimate 
amenity va'lue. On the other hand, the same amenity 
(proportionate) value has been ascribed to all hereditaments 
despite the fact that the hedoni'’ price models show that 
amenity value of green belt land declines with increasing 
distance from the green belt. 

Additional recreational value of green belt land over 
and above amenity value will be limited to specific areas 
depending upon present access arrangements. Green belts of- 
ten provide tbe setting for many private recreational 
facilities such as race courses, golf courses and so on. 
These are private facilities for which an entrance fee can 
be charged, but in addition many major open access recrea- 
tional facilities, e.g,, footpaths, bridle paths, areas of 
particular landscape interest, etc., are to be found in 
green belts. For these latter recreational facilities no 
price IS charged, nor is it optimal to chaige a price since 
the facilities are by way of a public good. But this does 
not mean that they have no value to society. Appropriate 
methods of evaluating such recreational facilities are by 
way of techniques such as Clawson demand curves (Willis, 
1980) . Recreational value must he added to amenity value in 
evaluating green belt benefits. 

Also to be taken into account in any evaluation is the 
expected value of any minerals extracted frcm green belt 
land. Clearly mineral working is_possible under green belt 
policy compared with the alternative of urban development 
and the loss of amenity entailed would be tanporary if res- 
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toration was made a condition of planning permission. Such 
an evaluation requires the analysis of timing of investments 
and development, otherwise another investment (urban 
development) may pre-empt the site of mineral extraction 
(Willis, 1980). However, minerals do not have a ubiquitous 
distribution, and the mineral problem is likely to be con- 
fined to localised areas of a green belt. 

Lastly, there are disecononies associated with urban ex- 
pansion . Diseconomies associated with the size of" urban 
areas are difficult to identify and quantify and there is 
considerable uncertainty about them. More recognisable are 
diseconomies of scale in the size local (including 
government) services like housing, education, etc. The cor- 
rect remedy here would be to have smaller agencies or 
'’firms" supplying these goods rather than restricting the 
size of the urban area as a means of limiting the size of an 
agency. 

The limited set of data assembled for Tyne and Wear sug- 
gests that while the present statutory designation of green 
belt may be economically justified as a whole, the full ex- 
tension proposed by Tyne and Wear Council is not. The alter- 
native to some of the proposed green belt is new bousing, 
producing benefits of ’56,600 per ha (standard deviation 
’9,780) in terms of 1979 land prices (Department of the En- 
vironment, 1980). Even allowing for a housing subsidy (tax 
relief for owner occupiers) the difference in benefits be- 
tween the two land uses, green belt and housing, is sig- 
nificant. There is room for marginal changes reductions in 
the extent of the green belt proposed by Tyne and Wear but 
also perhaps marginal extensions to the present extent and 
distribution of statutory green belt land. 

OOKCLDSIONS 

A number of problans still remain in any evaluation of 
green belts. First, since amenity is income elastic demand 
for amenity will be much greater in the future, perhaps 
growing faster than the danand for housing in Western Europe 
and the U.S.A., although not necessarily so in countries 
with high rates of population increase. This will have im- 
plications for the future size and distribution of green 
belts. Second, there is the question of who own the rights 
to amenity in green belt land. In the analysis it has been 
assumed that amenity rights accrue to householders around 
the green belt (i.e. householders, willingness to sell 
amenity in green belts to permit urban development) . But 
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amenity rights are not recognised in English planning law. 
The alternative is to assume that householders \roiild need to 
buy green belt land to secureTmenity rights to it. But 
willingness to buy is much less than willingness to sell 
(7.4 per cent of local taxes compared with 22.1 per cent in 
the survey) and this would imply a very much snaller area of 
green belt laa(K It might be argued in Britain that the 
amenity rights of green belt land are vested with the local 
authority on behalf of the camunity, but local authorities 
in Britain have been all too willing to permit urban 
development on green belt land (e.g. if sufficient new jobs 
are provided from the development) without compensating lo- 
cal residents in any way for loss of amenity. 

NOTES 

1. The writers noted in this section can be found in ex- 
tracts edited by Coleman (1973). 

2. A pure public good is one whose consumption by one per- 
son in no way detracts from its availability to others. 
Private goods, by contrast, are such that consumption of 
one unit by one person necessarily precludes consumption 
of the same unit by others. Public agencies can supply 
both public goods (e.g. clean air by controlling 
pollution, visual amenity, etc.) and private goods (e.g. 
housing, water, etc.) 
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itdl Lehmann 


L Phyto-Geographical Method for the 
avestigation of Agglomeration 

xample of Pecs and its Vicinity 


Since it IS a basic attribute of society to function in 
peipanent and close relation to its physical environment, 
lerefore the latter is transformed as required by the 
)ci€ty in accordance vith the mode of production and the 
5vel of development of the productive forces. Consequently, 
langes in the physical environment within a given area 
sflect the quantitative and qualitative impacts of the so- 
.al activity inducing the change. 4s a result, the 
•ocesses of urbanization and agglomeration, so characteris- 
,c of our days, must be well indicated in the alterations 
I the physical environment of the area involved. The ques- 
on remains to be answered which factor of the physical en- 
.ronment is most sensitive to these influences. In my 
union it IS the biota since it has the strongest links 
Lth all other factors of the physical environment 
opography, soils, water, air) as well as \i.ith society, 
lus living organisms inraediately indicate changes in any 
her physical factors. As social inten^entions affect sur- 
•ce vegetation first, its transformation is a quick indica- 
on of environmental changes in forms well visible to the 
.ked eye. Tims surface vegetation 'vascular plants' can be 
)plied to be one of the indicators of environmental 
langes. 

Any kinds of anthropogenic, social activity being ex- 
iined, the general observation is that it is first the 
getation of the terrain that is influenced more or less 
itensively by man. i. He either transforms (often in an un- 
nscious T.ay) the natural vegetation in an area to various 
tents, e.g, in forests and pastures, or 2. completely ex- 
irminates natural v’egetation and creates a nen type of 
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vegetation in its place constituted of other species, this 
happens in arable lands, gardens, vineyards and orchards, or 
3. similarly to the previous, exterminates natural vegeta- 
tion and creates or leaves behind a completely barren ground 
which in turn is populated by a so-called ' ruderal weed 
association' with low number of species and specimen, spon- 
taneously or by conscious human action as in the case of 
buildings, yards industrial establishments, mines 
transport routes etc. 

The special features of the vegetation type resulting in 
the area from the above three social influences of different 
intensity are demonstrated with the following data. The data 
well present also the botanical, qualitative (floristic) 
consequences of the social intervention. 

The percentage distribution of forest vegetation (1) 
which most resembles to 'or in places is identical with' the 
original 'potential' vegetation, the vegetation of agricul- 
tural lands (2) and the ruderal weed association (3) 


(a) By vertical distribution 1. 


Plants occurring everywhere 

from plains to mountains 70 

Living only in plains + 

Occurring both in plains and 

hills 3 

Living only in hills + 

Occurring both in hills and 

mountains 15 

Living only in mountains 12 


(b) By floristic elements /area types/ 


Plants living all over the 
Earth's surface cosmopolite 2 

Imigrated with cultivation 
adventive 2 

Living on most of our contin- 
ent Eurasian 81 

Overwhelming in inner Eurasia 
continental 1 

Spread frcn evergreen Hediter- 
ranean areas 8 


it it 

88 89 

1 + 

9 4 

0 0 

2 5 

+ 2 

25 16 

3 6 

65 70 

1 1 

5 7 


Characteristics of the Atlantic 
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coast of Western Europe 

3 

+ 

+ 

Alpine species of high moun- 
tains Plant species character- 

2 

0 

+ 

istic in the Balkan peninsula 
rndanic elements of the 

1 

1 

+ 

Hungarian flora 

(c) 3y habitation 

Arboraceous plants (trees, shrubs. 

+ 

X 

0 

sub-shrubs: in. II, h) 

28 

2 

12 

Divarf and creeping shrubs (Ch) 

3 

3 

3 

Perennial herbaceous plants (11) 

Bulbous and tuberous plants 

4 ? 

40 

38 

spending winter underground (G) 

Plants spending winter under 

11 

S 

11 

water or swamp (IDI) 

1 

1 

1 

Biennial plants (TH) 

1 

7 

12 

Annual herbaceous plants (Th) 

S 

40 

23 

Epiphyte, parasitic plants (E) 

(d) By thermal requirements 

1 

+ 

0 

Cryophyte- species (Tl) 

1 

1 

+ 

Cold-tolerant plant species {T2) 

22 

12 

20 

Less cold-tolerant (T3) plant species 
Thermophilous species sensitive 

46 

23 

34 

to cold (T4) 

Species with high thermal re- 

20 

10 

16 

quirement (To) 

1 

+ 

1 

Eurythermous (TO) plant species 

(e) By water requirements 

10 

45 

20 

Highly xeropliilous species (Pi) 

2 

5 

D 

Xerophilous plant species (F2) 

Living on soil noitlier eitronely 

28 

45 

47 

drying out nor wetting (P3) 

51 

17 

19 

Species demanding noist soils (F4) 

11 

10 

il 

Hydrophyte species (F5) 

1 

4 

1 

Euryliygnc plant species (TO) 

7 

19 

17 


During urbanization and agglomeration R-hich necessarily in- 
volve various construction activities (the establishnent of 
residential and industrial buildings, the development of the 
utility and load network), the third type of vegetation 
change is most frequent and the ruderal weed association 
conceived in a broader sense extends over nev. areas. Hiere- 
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fore, it IS possible to use this vegetation type as an in- 
dicator of the spatial and temporal extension and intensity 
of socio-economic processes. 

Author outlined the impacts of agglomeration on the 
living environment (Lelinann, A. 1979, 1981a.). So instead of 
going into details a brief surmary will suffice here. 

-Ruderal weed association gains ground at the expense of 
other vegetation types in direct proportion, while 
forested areas grow in inverse proportion to the extent 
of urban growth and aggloneration, 

-the extension of the adventive, plain and plain- 
roountainous , arboraceous as well as of dwarf and creep- 
ing shrubs are in direct proportion to the extent of 
urbanization-agglomeration, while the Atlantic, Alpine 
and Balkanic flora elanents and the hill-mountainous , 
mountainous, biennial and annual herbaceous species 
spread in inverse proportion to that, 

-similarly, the ratio of tbemiophilous and xerophilous 
species show direct proportion, while of those with 
lesser thermal but higher water requiranents are in- 
versely proportional to urbanization-agglomeration, 

-changes in the ratio of species sensitive to soil reac- 
tion are dependent on the extent of human inten'ention 
(i.e. the intensity of urbanization— agglomeration) but 
also on the chemistry of subsoils in the area, 

-as far as species distribution by nitrc^en requirement 
IS concerned, the advance of neutral and hydrogen- 
loving species indicates the extension of agglomera- 
tion. 

)fhat do we mean by 'ruderal weed association'’ It is a 
collective name for all plant associations, biocenoses grow- 
ing wild which can be found around human settlements, 
residential and other builuings, in their yards, near nines, 
industrial and agricultural plants and their neighbourhood, 
along roads, railways, at litter and laste disposal sites. 
In the vicinity of towns and industrial establishments, e.g. 
associations of kinds of goose-foot, orach, amaranth and 
sisymbrium are most freouent. Later cabbage-lettuce, hunger- 
grass, horse-thistle and other thistles, nettle and then 
blaci wormwood colonize among them. Along railway oeds. in 
the yards of mines, the association primarily comprises 
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colt’s-foot, viper’ s-bugloss, evening primrose, and 
melilots. In fallow lands, gardens, along roads, associa- 
tions of wall barley and kinds of brome-grass occur. It is 
generally characteristic of these associations and thus of 
all vegetation type that they include species with the least 
requirements, tolerant to extreme conditions which spon- 
taneously colonize these sites, in a natural way. It can 
also be seen iron the data above since the shares of species 
neutral to mountainous conditions *plain-mountainous' , im- 
migrated with agriculture 'adventive', xerophyte (F2) and 
bienmal herbaceous (TH) species are highest, at the same 
time the least shares are represented by the highly 
cryophyte (TI) , theimophilous (T4) and perennial herbaceous 
(H) species. The most valuable elements of Hungarian flora 
as well as the epiphyte and parasitic (E) species are prac- 
tically absent from these associations. 

Even this rather general description makes it clear that 
the vegetation type in question is a botanically well 
delineated and defined, typical one the areal extension of 
which can also be well determined. Practically this is the 
vegetation type that covers built-up areas, roads, fallow 
and abandoned lands (free of land taxation) registered in 
cadastral surveys, thus their area can be delimited and 
quantified with exactness. This circumstance enables us to 
apply cadastral statistical data in order to exactly deter- 
mine the spatial extension and the significance at any 
seJectfid time of tJie ve^etataoD type axsci its quantitative 
changes in the area. 

On this basis a statistical data senes was collected to 
demonstrate at three dates (1865, 1935 and 1975) what per- 
centage of the administrative area of settlements around 
pecs was covered with this vegetation on the one hand, i.e,. 
what share it had from area and what was the trend 
(decreasing or increasing) and the intensity of changes in 
this ratio within the 1865 to 1935 and the 1935 to 1975 
period (on the average of ten years), on the other. Using 
the same data. Tables ll.l and 11.2 were ccxnpiled which well 
illustrate the spatial pattern and temporal change in the 
two periods of ruderal weed association. 

Now the question obviously arises what is the relation 
between ruderal weed association and agglomeration, what is 
caimon in these distant concepts or phenomena. Our observa- 
tions seem to give evidence to a sufficiently close positive 
correlation between urbanization-^glomeration and the spa- 
tial extension of ruderal weed association, as it was pre- 
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viously hinted at when construction always involved by ag- 
glcmeration or the spreading of built-up areas were men- 
tioned. In fact this process is well illustrated by the 
three sketch naps in fig 11.1 and the two in Fig. 11.2. in- 
terpretable the following way 

In 1865, when could not be traced in the environs of 
Pecs, only 2 per cent of the investigated area was covered 
with ruderal weed association and it was chiefly charac- 
teristic of lands where the cultivation system was in foniia- 
tion (deforestation and other changes of land use to in- 
crease arable land areas, water regulation works, the con- 
struction of drainage canals, ditches, characterized the 
period) with temporarily increased fallow land areas. For 
instance, the ratio of ruderal weed association from area 
was 9.06 per cent at llagyarszek, 7.65 per cent at Magyarher- 
telend, 5.80 per cent at Szoke. 5.78 per cent at (lartonfa 
and 5.72 per cent at Egerag. This vegetation type extended 
only to 3 per cent of the largest settlement, the town of 
Pecs. In more than half of the investigated area the ratio 
of weed-covered surfaces was below 2.5 per cent. 

In the seven decades before 1935 the share of weed 
vegetation from area had doubled but it was a heterogeneous 
growth in a spatial aspect. The largest percentage figure in 
1935 (7.74 per cent) refers to Pecs where certain features 
of most intensive urbanization-agglcmeraLion were manifest 
(in the western section of the present town 4 settlements 
were united under the name of 'Mecsekalja' in 1929). In the 
case of Pellerd the ratio increased over 13 per cent ( ' ) due 
to the fish-ponds established in the early 1930s. A certain 
growtli IS observed in most settlements as a consequence of 
large-scale construction activities but in the period be- 
tween 1865 and 1935 a decreasing trend is also shorn in 19 
per cent of the area just in case of settlements where owing 
to the situation with smallholders' economy at that time 
cultivated land was extended to its maximal area in order 
to gam land any potential terrain was used for the purposes 
of agricultural production. 

It was in the 1950s that urbanization-aggloncration ac- 
celerated in the investigated area. In that period the vil- 
lages of Mecselalja, Mecsekszabolcs Somogy and Vasas were 
united to Pecs and the building of hcmlo, our new socialist 
mining town and the other centre of agglomeration started. 
Kcralo later incorporated the villages of ’lanfa Budafa. llec- 
sekfalu, Slecsskjanosi and Kisbattyan. To the west of Pecs 
near Fovagoszolos. the mining of uranium and oroduction at 
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the ore concentration works began, several enterprises and 
plants have been relocated to Cserkut. a village also lying 
to the west of the town. Parallel to the establishment of 
mines and plants a large-scale housing estate building 
programme commenced in Pecs and Komlo, the same is ex- 
perienced in the area of Szentlonnc and Pecsvarad (former 
district seats) which have been transfoiroed to the satellite 
towns of Pecs. Family homes began to be built on a similarly 
laige scale in the villages of Pellerd and Kozamisleny near 
the town. By 1975 the a^inistrative area of pecs extended 
over 15 thousand hectares after the villages of Malon, 
N^yarpad and Hird had also been united with it and 20 per 
cent of this area was covered with ruderal weed association. 
In the area of other urbanizing-agglcmerating settlements 
the ratio of this vegetation type rose everywhere above 10 
per cent in 1975. 

Ilassagy is an exception since, like in Pellerd in 1975, 
the 11,90 per cent ratio of weeds is due to the estab- 
lishment of a fish-pond. I consider the above a further ar- 
gument to support the previous statenent that there is close 
positive relationship between urbanization-agglomeration and 
the ruderal weed association. 

Agglomeration of settlements comes about, apart from and 
closely connected to large-scale constructions, basically 
throii^h the concentration, growth in number of population in 
the area. The share of ruderal ^veed association from area 
and population number or its change also present a close 
positive correlation. Here only Fig. 11,3 is meant to il- 
lustrate and prove it since I have treated the problem in 
detail in another paper (Lehmann. A, 1981b). It is well seen 
in the figure that changes in the population number of the 
settlement are always followed with more or less time lag 
and with identical - either increasing or decreasing - trend 
with altered ratio of areas covered with ruderal weed as- 
sociation, There are four types indicated in the figure 
Pecs IS a steadily growing settlenent, Kcmlo stagnated for a 
while, then suddenly started to grow and lately increased on 
a moderate scale, Kozarmisleny grew for a time, then 
decreased and lately started to grow again while 
Magyaregregy is the type of settlements first growing, then 
decreasing in population number. On their land surfaces the 
spatial ratio of ruderal weed association showed identical 
trends in the period between 1865 ^d 1975. 
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Subsequently I decided to apply the quantitative in- 
dicators of ruderal weed association, their spatial ratio 
and its temporal changes in order to delineate agglomeration 
or to determine the 'degree of f^lomeration' , the intensity 
of relations of individual member settlements to the ag- 
glcmeration. The Pecs agglomeration serves as an example 
further on as well. 

The method applied was as follows 

1. We have determined the ratio of areas covered with 
ruderal weed association in the total a., ninistrative area of 
the settlements selected for the investigation (the towns of 
Pecs and Komlo as the centre and sub-centre of the ag- 
gloneration and the 52 villages lying between them) in 1935 
- when there was no agglomeration yet in a modern sense - 
and in 1975. 

2. The (rising or falling) trend and rate of changes and 
the differences between these ratios were calculated for the 
four decades between 1935 and 1975. In order to make the 
rate of changes comparable to the previous period between 
1865 and 1935 the average change for 10 years was calcu- 
lated, 


3. The arithmetical average of the 10 year average 
change for the period between 1935 and 1975 and the ratio 
for 1975 was calculated. Settlements are referred to an 
' agglcmeration system' by these data on the basis of the 
following principles 

4. All the settlements where both th'= ratio of the area 
of ruderal weed association in 1975 and the change in ratio 
between 1935 and 1075 (the change of the 10 year average of 
the latter) were above the average, are assigned to Group l. 
This category includes the settlements of the st>-called con- 
urbation ring. 

5. Settlements where only the magnitude of ratio change 
(the 10 year average) is higher than the average, belong to 
Group 2. (This is the category of the so-called 'peripheral 
villages'). 

6. Settlements where only the ratio for 1975 is higher 
than the average, are placed into Group 3. (To this category 
the so-called connected settlements, belong). 
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7. All the settlements where both figures are below 
average are referred to Group 4 (of settlaoents outside the 
agglomeration) . 


Since both in Pees the town leading in agglomeration and 
having central functions, and in Komlo, the sub-centre of 
the agglomeration the share of the indicator v^etation type 
in 1975 and its rate of change between 1935 and 1975 is well 
above the average, thus settlements with similar figures 
resemble most to the central towns of obvious signals of ag- 
glomeration, therefore, their affinity, interactions and 
stronger system of interrelationships can be assumed. The 
less the above data 'resemble' one another the less inten- 
sive the relationship between the given settlement and the 
core, the central settlements of the agglomeration. By these 
data and considerations Fig. 11.4 was constructed. 



FIG. 11.4 


This oategoncation of the Pecs agglomeration seems to 
be feasible by a factor of the physical environment, i.e., 
ruderal weed association as an indicator. As a matter of 
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course , the primary significance of agglomeration studies on 
the basis of socio-economic factors cannot be debated but as 
a peculiarity the above outlined method of natural sciences 
relatively well indicates the socio-economic processes, 
though with a time lag. It seans to give evidence of a sys- 
tem of interrelationships between the pnysical environment 
and society. The applicability of the method but also the 
phase shift of tune is justified by the good agreonent ob- 
served between the cat^ories of agglomeration identified in 
the area by various methods of the social sciences 
(economics, sociology etc), on the one hand and the above 
categories, settlanent groups on the other, Agreanent is 67 
to 68 per cent in Group 1, 25 to 28 per cent in Groups 2 and 
3 and 58 to 64 per cent in Group 4. It is also related to 
the fact that the economic, sociologic investigation methods 
usually show 'stronger* relationships between the settle- 
ments and the agglomeration centre than the ecological, 
phyto-geographical method. 

At last as a curiosity it can be roeDtioned that the 
present method can be used in the detection of spatial 
changes in socio-economic processes. To demonstrate it Fig, 
11,5 was drawn in which the settlement system is represented 
in the investigated area by the above described methods in 
1935 and 1975 already treated. Changes in the attraction 
zone of pecs can be read from the figure. As a matter of 
fact, in 1935 it was not through the urbanization- 
agglomeration process but primarily by the agricultural ac- 
tivity serving vegetable, fruit and poultry supply that the 
villages of the environs were connected to pecs and only 
secondarily by means of residence and workplace. Therefore, 
rail connections providing communication to markets (long 
distance road traffic being backward at that time) deter- 
mined the intensity of the relationship. Ruderal weed as- 
sociation indicates intensive relationships with Pecs in the 
case of settlements along the Pecs-Szentlonnc, Pecs-Harkany 
and Pecs-Mohacs railway lines as well as of those which were 
developed and regulated in the period between 1865 and 1935. 
The areas with worse physical endowments for vegetable and 
fruit production and with less favourable position to 
transport did not link up with the town, even though they 
lay closer to it (like e.g. Orfu, Abaliget, Kovagoszolos. 
Kozaimisleny etc . ) , 

This older system of relations was disintegrated in 
response partly to agricultural transfomation and partly to 
the advent of actual agglomeration and the present situation 
has resulted. Influenced by this process three types of 
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changes occurred in the settlements of the investigated 
area 

(1) there was no alternation in the intensity of the 
relationship between the village ana the town (e.g. 
in case of Szentlorinc and Boda), or 

( 2 ; the relationship weakened (e.g. in case of Keszu 
and Szilvas) , or 

(3) it strengthened (e.g. in case of Orfu and 
Kozannisleny) . 



FIG. 11.5 


Naturally further development, transfonnation in the ex- 
isting system of relationships are to be expected in the fu- 
ture which will be marked by the spatial distribution in the 
area of ruderal weed association as an indicator. 
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Donald A, Fraser 


Plants and Parks of Montreal 


Montreal is situated on the south-east side of the Is- 
land of Montreal, at the confluence of the Ottawa and St. 
Lawrence rivers, at 45° 30' North latitude and 73° 36' West 
longitude. It is located at about the same latitude and 
hence has the same photoperiod as Portland. Oregon, U*S.A, 
Bordeaux, France, Venice, Italy, and Odessa, U.S.S.B. The 
photoperiod of the longest day at the summer solstice is 15 
hours 45 minutes, when the noon angle of insolation is ap- 
proximately 70^. The continental humid climate has an annual 
precipitation of 1000mm and a potential evapotranspiration 
of 550 mm giving an average water surplus of 270 mm. The 
suimiers are hot and often humid. The winters are cold with 
an unusual abundance of snow that often exceeds 2500 mm. 

The City lies in the Great-Lakes St. Lawrence Torest 
Region, It IS characterized by the eastern white pine, Pinus 
strobus L., red pine, P. resinosa Ait., eastern hemlock, 
Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr., and yellow birch, Betula al- 
leghnniensis Britton, together with certain daninant broad- 
leaved species including sugar maple, Acer saccharum March., 
red maple, Acer rubrun L., oak, Quercus ruba L., 
basswood, Tilia americana L., and white elm, Ulmus americana 
L. The latter is fast disappearing fron the Canadian 
landscape, a victim of the ever-spreading Dutch elm disease 
caused by the fungus Oeratosystis uLai. This fungal disease 
IS transmitted from infected trees to healthy ones by the 
European elm bark beetle Scolytus multistnati^. Other tree 
species include the eastern white cedar, Thuja occidentalis 
L., aspen poplar, Populus tranuloides Miclix., large-toothed 
aspen, p. grandidentata Michx.. and to a lesser extent 
beech, ^gus grandifolia Ehrh,, white oak, Quercus alba L., 
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butternut, Juglans cinerea L., and white ash, Fraxinus 
aaencana L. Boreal species such as white spruce, Picea 
glauca (Moench) Voss., black spruce, p. mariana (Mill,) 
BSP., balsam fir, Abies balsamea (L.) Mill., Jack Pine, 
Pinus divaricata (Ait.) Dumont, and white birch, Betula 
papyrifera Marsh are intennixed. Red spruce, P. rubens is 
abundant in certain eastern areas. 

The frost-free period extends from mid-Hay to mid- 
September. Seme species, either introduced or at the north- 
ern limit of their range, are often killed back by freezing 
temperatures that follow abnoimal mid-winter thaws. The most 
conspicuous of these species are the (latalpa. Catalpa big- 
Doniodes Walt and the raangolia. Magnolia spp. 

The importance of trees in the urban milieu was recog- 
nized in 1882 by Sir Henry Joly de Lotbiniere who sponsored 
the first law related to the 'tree festival' in the City. 
Different propositions have been put forward every year to 
celebrate this occasion, when trees are planted in front of 
homes. It is the objective of the City Parks Department to 
have a tree in front of every house. The choice of the 
species consists mostly the native hardwoods. American elm, 
silver maple, Acer saccharimm L., sugar maple, ashes, 
Fraxinus spp., the American basswood, poplars, and black 
locust. Robinia pseudo-acacia L. The once very popular na- 
tive elms are now disappearing as they succumb to the Dutch 
elm disease and are replaced by other species. 

In 1951, an inventory of tree species along Montreal 
streets showed a presence of some 32,000 trees 14,000 sil- 
ver maples. 7,000 elms and 7,000 poplars and 4,000 willows 
Salix spp. There was, at that time, one 'arbre de rue' for 
every 30 inhabitants. 

By 1975 a total of 87,000 'arbre de rue' was counted. 
Now the ratio is one such tree for every 15 citizens. There 
has been an extensive distribution of trees along the sides 
of the asphalt-covered streets in the central core of the 
City. Tne planting of silver maples, poplars and willows has 
recently been limited because roots of these trees interfere 
with the drain pipes. Susceptibility to fungus or to insect 
has limited the use of black locust, white birch, mountain 
ash, Sorbus aucuparia L.. and the pin cherry Prunus pen- 
nsylvanica L. 

Trial testing of new species for their adaptabilitj to 
an urban environment is a continuous process. Thus today »e 
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can find in parks and street plantations the horse chestnut, 
Aesculus hippocastanum L., honey locust, Gleditsia tnacan- 
tbos L,, Tartarian maple, Acer tataricun L., white ash, the 
mulberry, Morus alba L., particularly the pendulous type 
used in parks. 

A large park and perhaps the most interesting is La Fon- 
taine Park, east of Mount Royal, it is a former military 
site that was selected as a training ground by the aimy in 
1845 and rented to the City of Montreal for one dollar per 
year since 1888. The park reflects the two major cultures in 
Montreal. The area around the lake is laid out in the style 
of an English country garden. Another section represents a 
'park a la francaise' with straight rows of trees, smooth 
flat lawns and formal flower arrangements. 

Recently several linear parks have been developed. They 
can be divided into tw-o categories the first is used by 
pedestrians and cyclists in the summer and by ssiers in the 
winter. One such park is located along the waterfront on the 
site of a former railroad. This park is only 18 m wide. The 
second, regarded by the Montreal Parks Department as a mini- 
park, IS the development of back alleys in high population 
areas into bright and safe refuges by planting grass, trees 
shrubs and flowers and installing special lighting. 

Eight regional parks, twelve golf courses, two natural 
reserves, one bird sanctuary and two airports are included 
within the Montreal area. Of special interest, not only to 
the citizens, but to biogeographers, botanists and horticul- 
turists , is the Montreal Botanical Garden that ranks with 
the best of the world. 

The top of Mount Royal in the centre of the City in- 
cludes a large public park with an artificial lake and a 
service building with a cafeteria at its centre. The area 
around its periphery has been left undisturbed and together 
with the two adjacent cemeteries, it offers a wealth of 
natural vegetation to study at one's leisure. Poison ivy 
Rhus radicans L, occurs abundantly in some areas. This na- 
tive plant produces serious dermatitis in susceptible 
individuals, the allergy causing agent can be cairied on 
clothing. 

\/hile remnants of natural vegetation can be found dis- 
persed throughout the ^fontreal Island, it is slowly beconing 
a victim of the developers. An example of this is Nun's Is- 
land. However, due to public pressure, a portion of the 
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nortk^estem Island has been designated a natural area to 
protect it from further developnent. 

The Agricultural Faculty of J*cGill University, Macdonald 
College, is located on the western end of the Island of 
ifontreal. It represents the last sizable working farm where 
active plant and animal research is conducted. Woodlot 
raanagenent is also studied. An Arboretum was established in 
19^ so that both native vegetation and introduced tree 
species could be studied. Two thirds of the area are wood- 
lands with over 20 km of hiking, skiing and riding trails. 4 
bird sanctimry serves both scientists and naturalists. Tne 
native tree collection on 30 hectares includes 170 species 
indigenous to Canada. Of special interest is the collection 
of ^00 white birch from ecotyoes across Canada. They fom 
the 'Canada Birch Trail’, a trail made of single tree 
specimens of v,hite birch obtained from each of the ten 
provinces and t^o territories of Canada. Native vegetation 
of the wetter areas include rushes, Scirpus cypennus (L.). 
Kunth,. the cattails, Typha angustiiolia L. and T. latifolia 
L., and T. latiiolia L., seages. Carex spp., willows, Salix 
bebbiana Sarg., S. discolor Vxibl^, S. petiolans J.E. Saith, 
and the ins. Ins versicolor L. 

Se\eral parks were developed for a particular puipose. 
These include the Jtoutreai Botanical Garden, Angngnon Park 
and most recently the heritage of Flcralies on Ste. Helen's 
Island. The Botanical Garden is owned by the Citv of 
4k)ntreal and integrated into the Public Yiorks and parks 
Deparbnents , It is first and foremost a centre of research 
and popularization of horticultural plant materials. It has 
a close association with the University of Montreal and Con- 
corida University. 

The Garden sponsors the 5AJIB (Societe d' Animation du 
Jardin et de I'lnstitut Botanique) that is a thriving or- 
ganization. Public oriented courses in horticulture and 
guided tours of the greenhouses are offered. The Garden con- 
sists of 73 hectares of land with 23,000 species and 
varieties of plants fron all over the voTld, Frere l&rie- 
Victorin (1855-19^), ^rtio was Director of the Botanical In- 
stitute of the Universe. ty of ifontreal, founded the Garden in 
1931. He IS the author of Flore laurentienne and of many 
contributions of the vegetation of Eastern North America and 
Cuba. He was instrmiental in bringing Henry Teuscher (1891- 
1979) to Montreal in 1936 to direct the expansion of the 
Garden. 
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The statue of Frere Mane-Victorin looks down on the 
mam path leading into the Garden. This path is bordered by 
flowers from bulbs or flowering annuals. In May there is a 
beautiful show of tulips and daffodils that is later re- 
placed by various annuals. Past a pond and fountain we con- 
tinue towards the main admmistrative building with its lec- 
ture halls, laboratories, herbarium, library and offices 
that direct the horticultural activity around the City and 
arrange for seed and plant exchanges around the world. Cir- 
cling the administration building are numerous specimens of 
locally rare trees and shrubs. 

The outdoor section of the Garden extends one and a half 
km along both sides of'' a paved access road, closed to the 
general traffic. There is a decorative garden of perennials 
and flowering annuals chrysanthemums, fuchsias, dahlias 
celosias and others, followed by a grape arbor. This sec- 
tion, with a fountain in the background, is a particularly 
favourite setting for pictures of sumner weddings. It is 
followed by a garden of economic plants, interesting both to 
the lay person and the botanist. There are representatives 
of modern crops such as wheat, Tritioun aestivum L. and T. 
dumn Desf,, rye. Seoale cereale L. . soya bean, Soja glycine 
var max Piper, tobacco. Kicotiana tobacun L,, T. spelta L, 
and the wild beet of the Mediterranean, Beta maritima L., 
the spcies from which all our different types of oeets ocn- 
mon sugar, the Swiss chard and mangels, are believed to have 
been derived. 

We find in this garden the representatives, both of 
primary, flax, T.im m usitatissnmin L. and secondary impor- 
tance, broom corn, Sorgbiin -vulgare var •technicun jav. Culi- 
nary herbs and less common vegetables such as a variety of 
Japanese burdock, Arctium lappa L. are also represented 
together with important forage grasses. 

This garden is complementea with the vegetable test gar- 
den where vegetables from different seed sources are grown. 
There is a similar test garden of annual flowers. In the Al- 
pinum, plants are grouped according to their geographical 
origin Eastern Canada, the Alps, the Caucasus, the 
Pyranees, and the mountains of Asia. 

The Monastery garden suggests the herbs grown by monks 
of the Middle Ages. Several plants qualify for a position in 
both the Medicinal garden and the garden of poisonous 
plants, for while small quantities might have a beneficial 
effect, an overdose might kill. A good example of this is 
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the foxglove Digitalis sp., a source of an Important heart 
stimulant, but known to be deadly when ingested without 
proper precautions. 

There are many other sections too nunerous to mention, 
including aquatics, insectivorous plants and a children's 
garden. A large complex of greenhouses includes extensive 
collections and produces the material used in the exhibition 
houses accessible to the public. The Central Eotunda changes 
its theme four tunes a year with traditional Thanks giving 
and Christmas themes and others honouring different 
nationalities . 

Montreal can only boast a modest Zoological Garden aimed 
at the junior visitor. It presents live animals mostly in 'a 
storybook setting. Its suimertime location is In Lafontaine 
Park, but in the winter the animals are moved to indoor 
quarters in Angrignon Park. 

The Floralies Floriculture Exhibition dates back to 173 
B.C. when lit became an annual event in ancient Rome. It 
lapsed in the Middle Ages and was revived in Holland in 
1837. Montreal was the first North American city to host 
this International Horticultural Exhibition in 1980. Thus 
Montreal, that in 1967 hosted the Universal Exhibition. Expo 
67. and in 1976 the XXIst Olympics, has completed a trilogy 
of special International Events with an emphasis on Nature. 
The island of Ste. Helene was extended for Expo 67. During 
the 1980 Floralies, a section of the Ste. Helen Island was 
transformed into a series of gardens sponsored by different 
countries, provinces, cities and coranercial organizations. 
Of special interest was the true representation of a peat 
bog from the James Bay region of Northern Quebec. Large sec- 
tions of a bog were cut out during the winter and 
transported en masse to the Floralies site. Since 1980 hardy 
plant material has remained m situ. Frost sensitive plants 
such as palms, that foim an intrinsic part of the gardens in 
southern countries, are removed to a special greenhouse to 
overwinter. The 'Son of Floralies', a scaled-down version of 
the original display, now represents a new Montreal park 
with free admission. 

Montreal is a dynamic evei -changing urban development of 
seme two million people. One scheme that may alter the face 
of the city is project Archipel, It is a multi-billion dol- 
lar construction scheme, bigger than such other raegarojects 
as Mirabel Airport or the Olympics. The project could exert 
human control over all water flowing past metropolitan 
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Montreal'. Dp to six dams, five canals and lour looks could 
be built for the stated purposes to prevent flooding, to 
improve water quality, to provide hydroelectric power, and 
to enable Montrealers to enjoy their now under-utilized 
waterways . 
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J. Donald Hughes 


Forests and Cities in the Classical 
Mediterranean 


The great cities of antiquity, creative Athens, imperial 
Rome and a hundred others such as conmercial Corinth and 
Marseilles, templed Jerusalem, and polyglot Alexandria. ^were 
dependent on the forests that were within their reacli even 
more than the modern cities that stand on their ancient 
sites. Today the casual visitor does not think of the 
Mediterranean as a particularly forested area, but in an- 
cient times it most certainly was. When the Hebrews first 
entered Palestine, they were told, "the bill country shall 
be yours, for though it is a forest, you shall clear it."^ 
The process of urbanization in the littoral was accompanied 
by a process of deforestation and the two stood in direct 
relation to one another. 

How extensive was deforestation in the ancient Mediter- 
ranean basin? The classical writers give the impression that 
it was immense. Examples of vanished forests mentioned by 
them range from Pliny's r^ion of giant trees in J^ypt to 
the woods of Sicily and Spain whose passing Diodorus 
chronicled.^ "In those days," says Livy of fourth-century 
Italy, "the Ciminian forest was more impassable and appall- 
ing than were lately the wooded defiles of Germany." 
Readers in his own day would have found precious little 
forest where Fabius' aimy had marched with such difficulty. 
These authors knew that human hands were unclothing the 
earth. The lines of Homer and Virgil resound with axes and 
falling trees. Strabo complains that the forests around Pisa 
were belt® consumed in order to construct the public and 
private buildings in Rome and ostentatious villas in the 
countryside.^ 
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They could see deforestation that was widespread and 
severe in Classical times, we are told that it was hard to 
find timber suitable for shipbuilding, that good forests 
were generally limited to the mountains and that sources of 
valuable wood were exhausted. In their pages, modern 
scholars can find further evidence that the ’'editerranean 
forests were in retreat away from population centres, up 
the hillsides and into raoister and more isolated retreats. 
The fact that forests disappeared first near the cities was 
not an accident, of the many forces acting for the removal 
of the woodlands, the most important were generated by ur- 
banization. 

Fairfield Osborn maintained that environmental history 
ana specifically that of Greece and Rome, "assumes the 
character of a prologue to modern times. Assuredly there is 
an affinity between then and now.' In the decline of ancient 
urban societies, he sensed "a contemporaneous deterioration 
of environment and peoples." of wliich "the causes were man- 
made , not natural , ' ® Osborn recognized the particular impor- 
tance of deforestation and resultant erosion, producing a 
decline in agricultural productivity, in the classical 
world. 'It is apt to be forgotten." he wrote, "that. ..in 
some of the desolated countries around the Mediterranean the 
forests have never reappeared... because the land has been 
denuded of its soil."® Similar statements had been made in 
the last century by George Perkins JIarsh and Henry David 
Thoreau. Thoreau's graphic statement also deserved to be 
quoted 

The civilized nations — Greece. Rome, England — have been 
sustained by the primitive forests which anciently 
rotted where they stand. They survive as long as the 
soil IS not exhausted. Alas for human culture' Little is 
to be expected of a nation, when the vegetable mould is 
exhausted and it is compelled to make manure of the 
bones of its fathers.'^ 

Osborn's comments gam importance from their immediacy, 
written as they were \dien the extent of modern human damage 
to the worldwide natural environment, and its consequences, 
were becoming apparent. But the inexorable deforestation of 
the Mediterranean area did not pass unnoticed by the ancient 
Greeks and Remans. Speaking of the disappearance of certain 
trees from Cyrene, Theophrastus says, "there was an abun- 
dance of those trees from where now the city stands and 
people can still recall that some of the roofs in ancient 
times were made of it."® And as the Reman poet Lucretius put 
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]Men[ made the woods climb higher up the mountains. 
Yielding the lowlands to be tilled and tended.^ 

Areas described as forested in ancient times are cer- 
tainly not so today. The Greek historian Thucydides, 
describing the siege of the city of Plataea, calls the 
Boeotian countryside well-wooded, a term which would now be 
hardly apt and a later writer said that the Sila forest of 
Calabria was 'full of fir as high as heaven, and pine suffi- 
cient for the fleets and housing of the whole of Italy.' 
Modern Calabria is not treeless, but has suffered deteriora- 
tion to say the least, since the words just quoted weie 
written. 

The Mediterranean forest, under the attack of human 
beings and domestic animals, was degraded from its original 
state down a scale of ecosystems from timber forest through 
brushy maquis to a denuded rocky state with spiny shrubs, 
termed gangue. The role of grazing animals, chiefly goats, 
in this process has been often remarked. The preference of 
goats for wooded country was well known, the Greek comedian 
Eupolis had his chorus of goats bleat out a list of sane of 
their favorite foods 

We feed on all manner of shrubs, browsing on the tender 
shoots of pine, ilex and arbutus, and on spurge, clover 
and fragrant sage and many-leaved bindweed as well, wild 
olive and lentisk and ash, fir, sea oak, ivy and 
heather, willow, thorn, pullein, and asphodel, cistus, 
oak, thyme, and savory. 

This sounds something like a botanist's list of a typi- 
cal Mediterranean plant ccnmunity, maquis, to be exact, and 
it should be noted that on the goats’ bill of fare, a number 
of young forest trees are included. The most important ef- 
fect of pastoralism was not in actually producing deforesta- 
tion, but in making it permanent when it occurred. For the 
original removal of the high forests, it is necessary to ex- 
amine causes directly related to urbanization and that is 
the major purpose of this essay. 

The ancients were quite aware that the city itself stood 
where forests had once flourished, Ovid said, ’’Here where 
now IS Rome, the world's capital, were once trees... men 
lived in huts and there were few to be seen."^'^ place names 
often preserved the memory of forests that had been encom- 
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passed by the growth of cities and towns. latin writers men- 
tion various quarters of Rome named after a laurel grove, an 
oak forest, beeches, cornel trees and willows. The Caelian 
Hill, one of the seven on which the city was built, was 
called Querquetulanus "Oak Hill" and the Viminal is named 
for osier-willows (vimina, therefore "Willow Hill"). There 
was a place in the Campus Martins called Aesculetum after 
aesculus, the winter-oak. And the Aventine Hill was once 
"covered with trees of every kind... but the whole place is 
now covered with buildings, including among others, the 
Temple of Diana," according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 

In Greece, the old geographies yield traces of vanished 
trees and timber trade in place names like Elatea "Firtown", 
Pityoussa "Pine junction". Castanea "Chestnutville" or 
Xylopolis "Timber City".^^ The Athenians had a fortress 
named Peuke "Pine" and their tribute-lists for the payments 
in 422 B.C. include a northern ccmnunity called Drys "Oak' , 
located just east of Maroneia on the mainland that faces 
Samothrace^'of course the effects of urbanization were much 
more far-reaching than the simple clearing of sites for 
cities, as the names of some of the timber-ports given above 
indicate. 

But to understand the meaning of deforestation for the 
ancients, we need first to place it in the context of seme 
of the meanings they found in the forest itself. For ex- 
ample, a persistent idea held by Greeks and Romans was that 
the forest had been the original home of mankind. The story 
of men sprung from oaks was ancient in Homer's day, and 
Vitruvius says, 

"Men, in the old way. were born like animals in forests 

and oaves and woods. 

The way of life in that past age was variously described, at 
times it seemed to have been the Golden Age itself, when 
trees, the "foster-mothers" of mankind, bestowed gifts of 
food, shelter, and clothing. It ended, Vergil says, when the 
acorn crop failed, forcing people to learn how to plow and 
use saws and wedges to fell trees and split wood. At other 
times, they stressed the difficulty of forest life. Loss of 
the forest after the dawn age was seen both as loss of 
paradise and as a concomitant of the rise to civilization. 
But in either case it was envisioned as a change from living 
on nature's bounty, or at her mercy, to living by human 
labour that altered nature. And WTiters like Pliny the Elder 
decried the state of people who were forced by circumstance 
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to live in regions without trees as the most lamentable, 
primitive and uncomfortable of all. 

The polarity of forests and cities was a standard theme 
in classical literature. Some definitely favoured the heal- 
thy and natural life to be found in the forests, as Martial 
boasted to Juvenal. "You have to put up with the city, while 
I walk in oak woods. But not all agreed, Socrates speaks 
out clearly for the city: I'm a lover of learning and trees 
and open country won't teach me anything, whereas men in the 
town do,^' Cicero added a good word for urbanization, saying 
that It IS humans "whose industry... adorns the land. ..with 
houses and cities," not allowing it "to become,,.a barren 
waste of thickets and brambles."^® 

On the whole, writers who took up the subject tended to 
side with Martial rather than Socrates and Cicero, The 
character with the title role in Menander" s Dyscolus, for 
example, fled the market place for the solitude of tree-clad 
Mt. Parnes. where the nature-god Pan was known to dance. The 
orator Dion Chrysostom argued the moral superiority of hun- 
ters in the Euboean forest to city-dwelling lovers of law- 
suits, and the poet Horace told his friends, in effect, "You 
can have the city, I'll take the country," where he could 
"live in accordance with nature. 

But however nostalgic classical writers may have been 
about the forest and the ancestral life tradition assigned 
to it, their own affairs centered in the great cities like 
Athens, Rome and Alexandria, And city life inevitably laid a 
heavy tax on the forest resource and there is no doubt that 
the Greeks and Romans regarded forests as a resource. Vtood 
was a material so commonly used for so many purposes that 
the Greek word for it. hyle, came to mean "substance" or 
"matter" in general. In Latin, both concepts are also 
expressed by a single word, materia. It will be useful to 
enumerate some of the major urban-related uses of forest 
products . 

Cities required timber to build houses and public build- 
ings such as temples, theatres at^ basilicas. Even after 
most large buildings began to be constructed of stone, beams 
and rafters were of timber, and scaffolding and ramps were 
needed. Doors and their frames and hinges were often of wood 

and roofs at times were covered with shingles that was the 

old custom at Rcrae. Images of /the gods were anciently made 
of wood, as were the frameworks of colossal chryselephantine 
statues. Plato, perhaps reflecting contemporary usage, ad- 
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v^ssd car.'ing djoIic notices on cypress 

Cabinetvorli ana furniture like liibles chairs and beas 
were the tork of skillea carpenters, tfao kne?; tcobnicraes 
liKS lala/xng ana veneering. Ejen oedding coald b® pro idea 
ny trees. Ul sorts of tools and utensils were cade of wood, 
or s/er if oi netal offer neeaea wooaen handles. So the 
forests pro/iaed cuds, jars, co-bs. barrels, the hardies of 
aaggeis, etc. Basketry of fle/iole trees life 5allo-s was 
wioeix useo. "usical instruments life the lyre and aulos 
vere often of ,ood. igricultural and industrial nacnines, 
inciuiing t^ose used in irrigation and coastraction , were 
usually bjilt storaily of tKrio<^r. All /ehicles of transport 
■ere ‘oodcn /agons ard carts ard of course shins, wnose 
building IS reruns th“ use of vooc rent.onea r-ost oiten in 
ancient literature. AJisost ererytoing on a snip. irOT feel 
to rast. scars ana oars, care fro^ trees ana even the pitcn 
uses to cajlk the /essel vas a forest product. 

Tt IS icnortant to rs-s'ber teat ttoa sas not tae only 
iOrest nrcouct, the ancients also e/ploatea cork, pitch ara 
tar. aves iron oark and forest insects, cedar oil, resins 
for varn.sncs and preser/ati'es. spiees, teaicines and drugs 
fror forest trees and shrubs, not to irention oeesrar, honey 
anci nuts. fin“ "as flavored vath oine resin as a preser;- 
ati te. 

'Ibe single tost mtyjrtant use of nood atia its cartoitea 
product, cnarcoal. fas as fuel. As in many Third forld 
oovotries today, orobably close to SO per cent of all wood 
used -as coasuraso for tnis ourpose. Although coal and 
petrolem rere knom to tre ancients, they 7 ere not used to 
a great ertent in any area, the forest, tnerefors, caae its 
contribution in rerre. DUblxc affairs and industry. Ei’erj 
householder nignt have saio sitn Virgil 

’ / hoartn is piled rath branches of pitcn-pine 

freo bums ry faithful fire ard euery hour 

1'/ rails are black with sroke.^^ 

although rod's in the city vere nore often heatea by gloring 
rnsrcoal in oraziers. And those who set out on foot into the 
ni^at in those /ears before there were flashlight might well 
have rerenbered that the loftier forest gives our 

00 

torches, 

looo ana cnarcoal fired tne t-iins that hardened Greek 
and Rcrran Cerarics, including nottery, bneks and tiles. 
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melted the metal for statues, utensils and weapons, forced 
pitch Out of pinewood, reduced limestone to fertilizer, and 
their ashes afterwards also served to enrich the soil. These 
fuels heated the water and the floors in the huge and 
numerous Reman bathing establishments cooked the meals and 
wanned the drinks. So nmerous were fires in ancient cities 
that air pollution was actually a problem on which ancient 
authors corrmented. 

The mines and smelters used prodigious amounts of fuel 
primarilj for reducing ores to metals. Reasonable estimates 
hold that a single major ancient metallurgical centre would 
have required as much as 1 000 000 acres of coppice forest 
to supply this need even allowing for regeneration and 
regrowth. This has been correctly identified as a major 
cause of deforestation In addition miners used timbers for 
supports and extended their tunnels by setting fires under- 
ground to crack the resistant rocks. Excavations for mines 
also destroyed forests directly. It is interesting in this 
regard that ancient writers attributed the original dis- 
covery of mining to the natural meUing ore pockets by 
forest fires. 

llith so many essential uses for products derived from 
trees a city well-supplied with forests obviously was rich 
in a necessary commodity and item of comercc. Plato and 
Aiistotle agreed that an ideal city ought to have its own 
forests near enough for easy transportation so that it 
could be self-sufficient although Plato who disliked the 
(X?hiiis2 inflcfiSitce df sailors 

be too much shipbuilding timber around But the ancients 
know tliut not all cities could expect to lja\e an adequate 
dcmestic timber supoly and tlje timber trade, which liastened 
the deforestation of the Heditcrranoan area vas tlie result. 

Ttiere is much infomation on the timber trade and on the 
actiMlics associated with it. Tree cutting was a special- 
ized task ind loggers tool pride in their woil . I never 
saw a bettor hylotomon 'woodcutter' than mvself says one 
epitaph.’^ CoUnella advises > landowner who wants goixl use 
fmn lus forests to have his overstcr instructwd bv a good 
forestei who would not refuse to impart to one desirous of 
learning them the princioles of his art oodcuUers Jore 
kept bus\ on the lulls to supply the need for ^ucl wocxi and 
thev made gooa money bv p.icking it into the cities on null's 
and dortkovs. Pluenippus of Uliens was reported to lave made 
12 draclnas a da\ in this wav and Hybieas sueporad hirsel^ 
as 1 student on the inccr'e from his fire ood-laa n rule 
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Since inuch wood was reduced to charcoal before being used as 
fuel, charcoal-burning was an occupation for thousands of 
men like the Acharnians of Aristophanes. 

The removal of forests b^an near the cities and then 
invaded progressively more remote areas. When Plato 
described the deforested state of Athens' nearby mountains, 
he gave evidence from his observations.^S m buildings, he 
had seen large beams from trees cut on hillsides where only 
shrubs grew in his om day. And the process was still going 
on. In his om time, Strabo complains, the forests of pisa 
were being consumed to construct buildings in Rome and Vil- 
las "of Persian magnificence" in the countrysioe.^® As abun- 
dant sources near the centres of consumption disappeared, 
wood became rarer as a ccmraodity and had to be unported over 
longer distances. The result was a rise in price, par- 
ticularly noticeable in the case of fine woods, but affect- 
ing all kinds of timber and fuel as well . Ancient prices of 
wood are recorded only in a few scattered cases, but these 
can be interpreted to show a pattern of rising prices. 
People caught in areas of short supply might well have 
found, as did later Mediterranean travellers, that the wood 
for a supper fire cost as much as the meat in the pot. Pay 
in kind for Athenian jurors included fuel wood, recognized 
as the third necessity along with bread and opson (fish, 
fruit, etc.). Later evidence for the rising price of wood is 
contained in the laves of the Sophists by Philostratus, who 
remarks that the timbers used to support the roof of the 
music hall or odeon built in Athens by Herodes Atticus were 
of imported cedar wood, although cedar was considered expen- 
sive even when it was to be used for sculpture. Tne shortage 
ana high costs of building timber due to deforestation may 
well be reflected in the observable shift from wood con- 
struction to stone in both Greece and Rome, or even to 
marble frm brick, since the latter required forest fuels 
for firing. Cremation of human remains also required 
firewood, of which the rising price might explain the change 
to inhumation (burial) as the dominant means of disposal of 
bodies froi! tne first century A.D. onward. 
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arena of the Etaperor Tiberius was over 120 feet long. A 
typical lunber port might be at the mouth of a river with a 
mountainous, forested area in its watershed like Luna 
Ravenna, or even far-away Colchis. Those without major 
rivers usually had the mountains at their backs, like Genoa 
or Antandros. 

From such ports timber was shipped to populated centres, 
we hear of businessnen involved in the import trade, and are 
told that long sea voyages were sometimes involved. Home’s 
timber entered the city through the Porta Trigemina on the 
downriver side of the city, indicating that major supplies 
were brought up the Tiber through Ostia on the coast, Fran 
the landing place, lines of carts carrying long logs of pine 
or fir made the streets shake, according to Seneca and 
Juvenal says the innocent stroller in the streets of Rome at 
night ran the risk of being maimed by the wide-swinging tree 
trunks These carts were steered from behind, where the 
person responsible may not have had a very clear view ahead. 
In order to avert the danger of a breakdown in the supply of 
firewood for the Ronan baths, the city placed the import of 
wood from North Africa in the bands of the salt-contractors, 
who brought that cargo also up the Tiber EUver and assigned 
them a wood-market in the porticus inter lignanos.^® 

Transportation costs increased due to the greater dis- 
tances merchants had to go to find wood. Meidias, a fourth- 
century Greek merchant, for example, used a ship for his own 
profit to bring wood, presumably from Macedonia, for his 
raining concessions. But good ship-building timber was espe- 
cially rare, above all that for masts, and warships had 
pi'iority over merchant vessels in the competition for essen- 
tials. SiltatioD constantly clogged harbors, and herculean 
labours were needed to keep them usable. The repetitive ef- 
forts of the Romans to keep open Ostia, Rome’s major port at 
the mouth of the Tibei^ River, are described in ancient writ- 
ten sources and are /apparent in archaeological studies of 
the site, including aerial photographs showing the succes- 
sively constructed and abandoned basins for the use of ship- 
ping, In some places overland transport was necessary, 
Meiggs reports that the great building inscription of 
Darius' palace far inland at Susa records Ionia and Carian 
Greeks 'engaged in the transport of timber and in skilled 
labour on the building.'^® 

It is clear from what has just been said that city 
governments understandably considered the fostering of the 
timber trade, the control of the use of timber, the provi- 
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Sion of an adequate supply of wood particularly for ship- 
building, and the mitigation of the negative effects of 
deforestation, to be important matters within their concern. 
Ownership of unoccupied forest land by the sovereign power 
was universally assumed, and that implied either the local 
city government or the paramount administration of a more 
distant metropolis. 

Supervision of forests and waters was relatively con- 
stant, involving regulation of trade in forest products, of 
the timber harvest, and of land use, as well as the con- 
struction of works to provide and control the water supply 
and drainage. Responsibility for these matters was delegated 
to certain government officials, for example, in some cities 
the timber trade was under the agoranomoi "Overseers of 
Courierce' , while forest land in the countryside was super- 
vised by hyloroi "Custodians of Forests," who. Aristotle 
says, had "guard-posts and mess-rooms for patrol duty."^*^ 
Shepherds taking sheep from one pasture to another in the 
forested Italian hills in the first century B.C.. and no 
doubt during most of the Roman period, could expect to run 
into government "checkers' because the land they were using 
was public forest land belonging to the "Senate and the 
Reman People." 

It was in the interests of the governments in large 
population centres to encourage shipbuilding and the import 
trade in timber. Colonies were founded with this in mind. 
Kany Reman emperors customarily offered financial and legal 
incentives to shipbuilders. While taxes were usually 
assessed on imports, timber importers received special 
privileges like those granted in the Code of Theodosius 

It was a recurrent policy of Greek ana Roman city 
governments to encourage the private exploitation of forests 
through leasing the right to cut trees on public land, prob- 
ably a lucrative source of revenue, or through outright sale 
or grant of forest land to private individuals or consor- 
tiums. Some local authorities, says Eratosthenes, thought 
the land was too thickly overgrown with forests, so 'they 
permitted anyone who washed, or was able, to cut out the 
timber and to keep the land thus cleared as his own 
property, and exempt from taxes. Rome sponsored the 
clearing of land and the cultivation waste land by granting 
title to It. Forest land in the City of Rome was turned into 
a residential subdivision for the Plebeians by the tribune 
Icilius. It was Reman practice to rent huge tracts of wood- 
land to syndicates of equates, citizens of the secona 
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highest rank who Rere usually businesanen, for development. 
There is evidence from the late Empire that forest land 
belonging to the emperor was regularly sold to private 
owners who would pay the taxes on it. In addition to the 
duties of clearing land and paying taxes on it, private 
landowners had to provide other services, either as regular 
obligations, or as liturgies, supposed "free gifts". These 
could include payments in kind of lumber, charcoal, burnt 
lime for concrete and fertilizer, and wood for weapons. Sub- 
sidies Jor the construction of public buildings were exacted 
from the well-to-do. All the governmental measures mentioned 
thus far seem designed to accelerate the process of defores- 
tation, An earlier example of this occurred during the land 
reforms of the second century B.C. , when large areas around 
ROTie were cleared and developed into small farms. During 
this period the rate of erosion increased to between sevexi 
and twenty times what it had been.'^'^ 

But urban governments were not unaware of the danger of 
a diminishing supply of wood, and a few of the enactments 
affecting private land were such as to encourage conserva- 
tion. Plato’s reccmmendation that landowners be fined if 
fire spreads from their property to the timber of a 
neighbour’s land doubtless represented actual law.^^ Pub- 
lished decrees of Ptolemy II Euergetes in Alexandria 
prohibited the unauthorized cutting of wood by private in- 
dividuals on their own land, and required the planting of 
trees. Und leases elsewhere also contained restrictions 
on timber cutting and stipulations for replanting. 

Government ownership, whether by a monarch or by the 
sovereign people, not onlv of all forest land within the 
city's local territory, but also the forests of conquered 
provinces, was universally assumed. Although such lands were 
often granted to individuals or communities, large areas 
remained in governmental hands and measures were taken al- 
beit sporadically, to prevent encroachment on them, and to 
assure their use for the good of the state, When Scipio 
needed fir trees to make masts for his fleet against Car- 
thage, he found them in 'forests belonging to the state. 

A limitation of the timber harvest in these areas at times 
by wise administrators may be assumed, Theophrastus says 
this was the case in the city-states of Cyprus, where the 
rulers 'used not to cut the trees^.. because thev took great 
care of them and managed He goes on to note that 
later owners of the island reaped the benefit of their 
predecessors’ restraint, Demetrius Poliorcetes cut timber of 
marvellous length there for his ships. 
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The state should take measures to keep water pure and 
regulate its supply from the hills, advises Plato in the 
Laws,^ ° and he recognized the connection of these efforts 
with preservation of forests and the planting of trees. The 
abundant archaeological evidence of dams, tunnels, terraces 
and drainage canals all around the Mediterranean reveals 
what a laborious struggle, successful or unsuccessful, was 
maintained against flood and erosion. In addition, tree 
plantations were encouraged by some governments. Seedling 
trees were started in public nurseries. The plantations were 
protected by laws regulating the felling of older trees, the 
cutting of branches, and the ranoval of fallen trees, and 
excluding sheep and goats from areas where young trees had 
been planted. Unfortunately, many of these efforts were 
stopgap measures, undertaken in vain. Roman dams and canals 
in North Africa stand in dry wadis (watercourses) today, as 
witness to the fact that the underlying conditions of 
deforestation and dessication were unaltered. 

A Roman consul who directed the construction of an 
aqueduct thought only of supplying potabre water to the 
city, not of the possible effect on streamside ecosystems 
below the point of diversion. The aedile who Issued a 
license to an equestrian consortium to strip the trees from 
the same watershed did not consider whether the water in the 
aqueduct would become muddy or its flow less dependable. 
Bhen the same aedile imported lions from north Africa for 
the arena, the thought that wild goats in the ahsence of 
predators might strip the vegetative cover from hillsides on 
the margin of the advancing Sahara never crossed his mind. 
This is not to condaiin the EoianS and other ancient peoples, 
but simply to point out their lack of sane ecological in- 
sights which, due to the advance of research in modern 
times, ought to be accessible to city planners today. 

One of the most obvious concerns of ancient city govern- 
ments was the provision of timber for military needs. So 
much IS known on this subject that only a brief outline can 
be given in an article of this length. The leaders were 
forced to develop a "sylvan strategy" during times of war 
directed toward obtaining forest products and ensuring safe 
transport, since few cities had adequate forests nearby. 
While we hear most about timber for shipbuilding, it is 
likely that ancient land armies required even more fbr 
machines, weapons and firewood. 

If a city needed forests, one way to get them was to 
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conquer than. As Alciblades told the Spartans, this was one 
of Athens' major purposes in launching the Sicilian cam- 
paign.^® Areas both strategically located and rich in 
forests, like Cilicia and Cyprus, were often the object of 
conquest by those who wanted to build ships. Colonies were 
deliberately established in forested regions to assure the 
founding cities' timber supplies. This was the reason for 
Athens' founding of Araphipolis on the river Strymon below 
heavily wooded mountains, and also for Augustus Caesar's 
foundation of Nioopolis, a Roman Colony in forested 
Ambracia. 

International diplomacy was often directed at obtaining 
shipbuilding supplies. Gifts of timber from one state to 
another constituted both diplomatic bargaining chips and war 
measures in themselves. Pharnabazus, the Persian Satrap of 
Phrygia, helped to sway the course of the Peloponnesian War 
by giving the Spartans access to the forests of Mt. Ida, 
telling them "not to be discouraged over a lack of shins' 
timber, for there is plenty of that li the King's land,"® 

Treaties were signed governing the timber trade for 
naval purposes. The texts survive of a short-lived one be- 
tween Athens and Perdiocas in which the Macedonian king 
promises that wood suitable for oars will be exported only 
to Athens, and a later one between Aroyntas and the Chal- 
cidians that requires the latter to obtain the king's per- 
mission and pay duties to export fir timber for ships' 
masts, while allowing them to trade less strategic lumber 
freely. 

The realities of warfare forced states to protect their 
own sources of timber against enemies, ^tential or actual, 
and to attempt to seize the areas that supplied their 
enemies. The Etruscans, who were exploiting the forests of 
Corsica, thwarted the attempt of the phooaeans to found a 
colony there. 1 The northern campaign of the Spartan general, 
Brasidas, was intended to cut off Athens' timber supply from 
that region and direct it to Sparta and her allies. "The 
Athenians were greatly alaimed by the capture of Amphipolis. 
The chief reason was that the city was useful to them for 
the importation of timber lor ship-building."® 

Armed conflict took its toll of the forests. Vegetius 
lists numerous uses lor wood by the array; detachments of 
soldiers were regularly ordered to cut wood for use in for- 
tifications and as fuel. The tartans brought wood all the 
way from Asine to Pylos for engines, and Caesar, during the 
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sieges of North African towns, had to send to Sicily for 
timber to reconstruct his engines.-^ 

Deliberate destruction of forests often occurred in 
warfare, Xerxes burned the woods during his invasion of 
Greece. The Aetolians set forest fires to harry the troops 
of the Athenian general Danosthenes. who later used the sane 
weapon against the Spartans on Sphacteria. Similar examples 
could be enumerated to show that warfare was a major cause 
of the depletion of the Mediterranean forests. Efforts at 
preservation and replanting were fnistrated by the frequency 
of military emergencies during many of the ancient cen- 
turies. 

In turning from the activities of war to those of peace, 
it IS well to be reminded again of the positive ancient at- 
titude toward trees and the appreciation for their beauty 
which IS so evident in Greek and Latin literature. One of 
the practical ways in which ancient cities gave expression 
to these feelings was in the provision of public gardens and 
parks. The prominent politician Cimon was influential in 
this respect in Athens, getting the city to accept his gift 
of plane grees to shade the marketplace, and converting the 
exercise-grounds of the Academy to a well-watered grove with 
shaded walks. He also opened his private garden to the 
public.^ Apparently the later flamboyant leader. Al- 
cibiades, who disagreed with Cimon in most things, agreed 
with him in tins and vied with Cimon 's memory in providing 
parks for the enjoyment of the common people. The Persians 
had long followed the custom in planting fine gardens with 
shade trees, whose name in their language came into English 
as "paradise." The satrao Tissaphemes named his most expen- 
sive pleasuring nark "the Alcibiades" after the Athenian. 
Theophrastus says that the paradises in Syria protected 
especially fine, large Lebanon Cedars. Specimens of exotic 
trees were imported and planted in these arboreta, but they 
were not simply curiosities. Apollonius advises Zeno to 
plant three hundred fir trees in the paradise at Philadel- 
phia, Egypt, "for the tree has a striking appearance and 
will be of service to the king."^ By service, he no doubt 
meant they would eventually be felled for timber. 

Tne Remans created an impressive senes of private and 
public gardens to improve the quality of life in the city. 
Public gardens surrounded by colonnades eventually stretched 
across the Campus Martius and other sections of the city. 
Ronan gardens were fonnal. consisting of geonetric lawns and 
flower beds, polygonal pcols of water, synnetrical fountains 
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and waterfalls, with trees and shrubs clipped into fantastic 
shapes. They constitute a major attempt to make nature con- 
form to the patterns of human art. Groves of trees were 
planted in provincial cities to honour Roman anperors. 

A similar provision of city administrations allowed for 
the designation, planting, and protection of sacred groves 
around temples and other holy places. The initial and sus- 
taining motive for this was popular religious feeling, but 
in addition the practice received legal sanction and en- 
forcement from local governments. Thus a pious sentiment was 
enforced by laws carrying penalties that were not negli- 
gible, The association of a great number of gods with trees 
and forests was multifaceted and intimate, so that at the 
sight of a particularly impressive grove of trees, an^an- 
cient observer might exclaim, ’There's a god in there’ As 
Pliny indicates 

Trees were the first temples of the gods, and e\’en now 
simple country people dedicate a tree of exceptional 
height to a god with the ritual of olden times, and 
we... worship forests and the very silences they con- 
tain,"^ 

Such were considered to be places where a god might speak, 
at Dodona and elsewhere the god's voice was heard in the 
rustling of leaves. Groves were the actual places of 
worship, the temple buildings that were erected in then were 
at first simply protective shelters for the images of the 
gods. The altars were still outdoors under the trees. So 
sacred groves were set aside as precincts, consecrated with 
carefully marked boundaries. Many, and in the cities most of 
th«n, were special plantations of parklike appearance. Some 
of the groves were quite lai^e. As a result of the protec- 
tion given to them, the individual trees often reached 
remarkable size, an oak at Come reached 34 feet (10 metres) 
in circumference, and the huge cypresses at psophis over- 
shadowed a hill.^^ 

The rules to prevent injuries to sacred groves were 
many, almost any act that woiid tend to produce enviromien- 
tal change was forbidden. The most serious prohibition was 
against felling the trees, or breaking or cutting branches 
fnxn then. Ronoval of any part of a tree, even if it had 
fallen by itself, such as broken boughs for timber or 
firewood, or leaves, was not allowed. Setting fire was a 
grave offense. Generally, dcmiestic animals could not be 
brought in, except for sacrifice. Tilling the soil and 
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sowing grain were prohibited, and in some groves no iron ob- 
ject such as an axe or saw could be introduced. There was 
considerable variation in rules frtxn place to place, not all 
groves had all these prohibitions, and seme had other spe- 
cial rules. 

The laws against violation of sacred groves were ad- 
ministered by the local magistrates who had jurisdiction 
over religious matters, in Athens it was the archon called 
the basileus (king). The priest of the grove, or indeed any 
witness, was expected to report the infractions to the ap- 
propriate official, and there were penalties for witnesses 
who failed to do so. 

The penalties exacted were moderately severe, slaves or 
aliens might be whipped, and Plato additionally reocomends 
imprisonment. Citizens were generally fined an amount suffi- 
cient to deter any attempt to make illegal profits frem the 
groves, and scmetimes mandatory sacrifices were assessed, 
mounting to not inconsiderable fines in themselves. 

To these legal penalties should be added ritual curses 
and the far more intimidating ones that were believed to be 
exacted by the outraged gods and goddesses to whom the 
groves wete sacred. Trees were believed to be inhabited by 
dryads. Each of these nymuhs was believed to live only so 
long as her tree, and to die when it was out down. Anyone 
who Ignored the pleas of a nymph and felled her tree risked 
terrible retribution, like Erysicthon, who was stricken with 
hunger that could never be satisfied, perhaps a uniquely ap- 
propriate punishment for one who had contributed to defores- 
tation.^® A Roman senator was once believed to have been 
killed by the gods because he had cut ships' timbers in a 
sacred grove. 

If religion threatened penalties, however, it also of- 
fered expiation in the form of prayers, sacrifices, and acts 
of restitution. iThe replanting of trees in a grove, whether 
they had succumbed to decay, lightning, or the woodman's 
axe, was regarded as a religious duty, and was specifically 
required in the rules of the Arval Brethren. It was also 
written into leases. In terras of maintaining the forests, 
this foim of expiation is to be oonniended. But the prayers 
and sacrifices seem only to have eased the consciences of 
those who found it expedient to use the groves for their own 
purposes. Cato advises the sacrifice of a pig with an all- 
purpose prayer in order to obtain permission from a god or 
goddess to cut wood or to till the earth in a sacred 
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grove. Felling timber in a grove for a sufficiently 
religious purpose was evidently allowed, with the proper 
sacrifice. A tall cypress, taken from the precinct of Apollo 
on Carpathos, was sent to Athens to use in the re-building 
of the temple of Athena, and the Athenians were grateful 
enough to put up an inscription honouring their benefac- 
tors.^^ Since "wood for the altars” is perhaps the most 
regular item of expense in ancient temple records, it may be 
assumed that the priests cut wood in the groves from tune to 
time, to avoid having to purchase it elsewhere, although the 
latter was assumed to be the regular practice. 

Sacred groves were used for many purposes other than 
those that might be considered religiouo in modern tunes. 
They often, contained buildings other than temples, including 
baths, spring houses, arenas, gymnasiimis. exercising 
grounds, schools, and the ancient equivalents of hospitals, 
in Greek and Reman eyes, each of these had a religious pur- 
pose and was regarded as a conforming use, although they 
cannot have enhanced the sylvan qualities of the groves. But 
sanctioned use of the holy precincts for purposes that can 
hardly be called sacred also occurred. There was evidently a 
common practice of renting out groves to private 
entrepreneurs. We hear conplaints that in Rome, the sacred 
precincts are rented out to foreign squatters. It seems 
clear that although sane religious motives might have tended 
to preserve at least certain designated forest lands and in- 
dividual trees, there were other attitudes and practices 
typical of the ancient world that weakened this effect, 
philosophers such as Pythagoras and Bnpedocles postulated 
that trees have souls like, or identical with, human souls. 
Therefore they concluded that cutting down trees was a kind 
of murder. As porphyry puts it, "Why should the slaughter of 
an ox or sheep be a greater wrong than the felling of a fg 
or oak, seeing that the soul is implanted in trees also'^"°‘^ 
This was not the dominant view of philosophy. Aristotle 
regarded the vegetative souls of plants as distinct from 
animal and rational souls. Some denied that trees have 
souls. Pliny, though scarcely a philosopher, follows 
Aristotle’s opinion that animals and plants exist to serve 
mankind when be says, "it is for the sake of their timber 
that Nature has created... the trees. 

When the choice had to be made between a human activity 
and the rights of trees, the decision ms clear, as the fol- 
lowing story illustrates. A tree growing in front of the 
temple of Saturn in Rome b^an to upset a statue. After ap- 
propriate sacrifices, presided over by the Vestal Virgins, 
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the tree was cut down, the statue was not moved. It was a 
statue of Sylvanus, god of forests.^'^ 

Thus the subject of deforestation, which was mentioned 
above as a major result of urbanization, returns. Destruc- 
tion of forests began, as would be expected, near the 
centres of greatest demand: the urban centres and mining 
districts. The earlier Mediterranean cities and civi- 
lizations flourished in the eastern and southern parts of 
the basin Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia, Asia Minor and Greece, 
and therefore these sections experienced more advanced 
deforestation before other areas. Since the east and south 
were more deficient in rainfall (as example, Genoa, in 
northern Italy, gets 52 inches per year. Athens 16 inches, 
Alexandria only 8 inches) , the forests there were less abun- 
dant to start with, and recovered less easily from heavy 
use. The neighbourhood of Athens was mainly bare by Plato's 
time, and Euboea, 'whose relict forests show that island to 
have been heavily forested in early times, later produced 
only inferior timber because the demands of the silver- 
mining complex at Laurium has stripped the island of acces- 
sible wood. To generalize, deforestation progressed from the 
east toward the west, from the south to the north, with the 
similar movement of civilization. The more limited and 
fragile forests of drier areas were the first to disappear. 
And the more accessible forest lands were denuded before the 
more isolated, in general, lowlands lost their trees while 
the mountains preserved theirs, the steeper and higher they 
were, the longer exploitation was in ocraing. The areas most 
often mentioned and praised as sources of good timber at the 
height of Greek and Roman classical times, therefore, tend 
to be northerly or westerly lands, mountainous and with 
heavier than average rainfall. But even these forest lands 
eventually suffered the effects of the axe and saw. 

finally, let us consider the role of deforestation and 
erosion in the decline of ancient urban civilization. Did 
the denudation of the earth make it impossible for the clas- 
sical cities to continue’ in the present state of our 
knowledge, the answer must be a qualified "yes". Ite have ex- 
amined enough evidence of the importance of these forms of 
environmental ceterioration and their crucial interrelation- 
ships with other factors to make a preliminary judgement. 
And that judgement is that the ancients who described 
deforestation and erosion as serious problems in their own 
time were correct. With reinforcement from other environmen- 
tal and social processes, those problems operated as major 
causes of the political and economic demise of the ancient 
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There is a close interconnection between ruined cities 
and ruined land. The fact that the broken statues and scat- 
tered coi™n drums of the centres of ancient civilization 
have a deforested and eroded landscape as their setting does 
not seem to be an accident. The general impression of 
synchronicity, the contemporaneous rum of ancient societies 
and the ancient environment, is inescapable. Forests 
provided almost the only fuel enei^y source of the classical 
world, and as the source was depleted, an energy crisis oc- 
curred. It was almost certainly not the first such energy 
crisis in world history, and we know it was not the last, 
but the pressures on the ancient economy were nonetheless 
real . Timber was the major material for construction of many 
types. As forests retreated, that material decreased in 
availability and quality'and increased in price, fuelling 
the ruinous inflation that plagued late antiquity. Competi- 
tion for scarcer forest resources ignited military conflicts 
which themselves created demands for timber. Erosion 
weakened the agricultural base of societies which were al- 
ways predcminantly agrarian, and exacerbated the population 
decline that made it ever more difficult for Greco-Roman 
civilization to resist the incursions of the barbarians from 
beyond the frontiers. Forests which formerly moderated the 
climate and equalized the water supply were stripped aw'ay, 
permitting the desert to advance. The image of the cities of 
Nbrth Africa, from which olive oil and timber were exported 
in ancient times, buried beneath the blown oesert sand, 
seems desen'edly to epitomize the environmental factor in 
the decline of civilization. Perhaps the swamps along the 
northern Mediterranean mai^in, from which malaria spread to 
debilitate the population, should do the same. ^\ithout in 
any way discounting the importance of other causes of the 
passing of classical culture and its replacement by its less 
glorious successors, we must say that the cities of antiq- 
uity were consuming their own future as they felled their 
forests and allowed their own land to bleed away. 
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HUNGARIAN TOURISH IN THE 1930 'S 

Hungary is situated in Uiddle-Europe in a basin sur- 
rounded by mountains of the Alps and the Karpathiacs, T^o 
thirds of her territory (93 thousand square kms) are plains 
one third is hilly and mountainous ranging between 500-800 n 
of height. The climate is continental, mean temperature of 
the sunmer months is over 20* C, sunlit hours are between 
200-290 and days with rainfall are only 8-10. Our winter is 
not too cold; mean value for January 0’ C., snow persists 
in higher mountains only, even skiing is not possible every 
year. The water temperatures of our rivers and lakes reach 
l8‘-24^ C. The lergesc sweeCwater iafte in ''/icfd’fe-E’trnipe iff 
Lake Balaton with a rich natural flora and fauna. 

Before 1945 Hungary was a capitalist society, agrarian- 
industrial of medium development. >tore than the half of vage 
earners worked in agriojlture. The income of peasants and 
workers alike was low. Majority of population lived in vil- 
lages. 42 per cent lived in towns (in 1941, 50 per cent), 
and half of the urban population was found in Budapest. 

During the 25 years before 1945, without the proper con- 
ditions for development, tourism in and beyond the frontiers 
of the country was slowly spreading. The number of places 
for accommodating tourists was hardly more than fifty 
thousand in 1937. Though half of the above places belonged 
to hotels, yet their quality-apart frcyn those in Budapest 
ana major towns-fell below the international standards. Both 
places for acccrmodation and their gec^aphical distribution 
vere out of proportion. ‘Majority of the turnover of tourists 
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was distributed between Budapest and Lake Balaton, even 
towns of considerable touristic attraction and value had an 
insignificant share. 

Distribution of touristic turnover was uneven also 
throughout the year. Besides the spatial bias to Balaton and 
Budapest, a temporary iraproportionateness was seen in 
budapest in the mam season and by Lake Balaton for a very 
brief ' peak period" . 

In tourism in the country only members of the ruling and 
the middle classes could participate. Majority of the 
workers or peasants would not have thought of spending 
holidays travelling. They could afford brief excursions 
only- for a day or two. 

Hungary had also a little share in international tourism 
during the period under survey. As late as at the end of the 
thirties less than half a million foreigners chose Hungary 
as a destination for a journey, the number of Hungarians 
travelling abroad was half of the above figure-2 per cent of 
the population, 'tost foreign tourists came to Budapest-a 
town of beautiful situation, rich of attractive pieces of 
architecture, medicinal spas, restaurants and other places 
for entertainment. Lake Balaton attracted few foreign 
tourists then. 

TOhPISTIC TimOVER BETt/EBN 1945-1980 

Hungary after 1945 began her way of building socialism. 
Results of our social-economic cuanges which have definitely 
affected tourism can be summarized as follows 

To make up for losses in economic development in- 
austrialization was necessary. Ifhen establishing new in- 
dustrial units a rational and proportionate planning was 
followed also in terms of regional distribution. 

1 ith the development of industrial productivity large- 
scale farming also became possible with a lesser need for 
human work. Labour power set free by agriculture was fully 
absorbed by industry in towns as well as by the tertiary 
sector . 

As a result of der elopnent in the second half of the 
sixties ilungarj belonged to industrial-agrarian countries of 
average level of aevelopnent. fationul incme in 1980 was 
five tiros rorc than in 1950. Real inccne ner person in 1980 
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was 3.5 tunes rnore than in 1950. 

Almost half of the total population is acti\e wage ear- 
ner (47 % in 1980). During the development distribution of 
numbers of active v,age earners has greatly changed. Number 
of those \;orking in inoustry, transport. teleccnmunicatioD 
and in trade increased tv.'ofoid. On the other hanu, the num- 
ber of those wrking in agriculture became less than 20 per 
cent. 

Differences in inccnes have been becoming less marked — 
both in a territorial and in an occupational distribution. 

As a result of development population of several vil- 
lages increased their institutions became more their in- 
frastructure spread, their leading role in the surrounding 
settlements tos becoming more apparent — thej became toTOS. 
The number of to?rns in the period under survey increased 
fron 58 to 92. !!ore than half of the population in 1980 
lived in tOTOS (53.2 per cent). Also as an effect of logical 
regional industrial planning the population of Budapest in- 
creased to a lesser degree than of other towns. Thus, 
Budapest's share of the urban population fell frcn 45 per 
cent in to 36 per cent in 1880. 

The nimber of active vage-earners sbo?is a higher rate 
both among men and women in towns than on the average in the 
country. 

The population over years with a little exception, 
ccmpleted the 8th class of the primary, so called "general" 
school. Almost a quarter of the population completed a 
branch of secondary education and 5.9 per cent had a univer- 
sity or college degree-six out of a hundred. In tOTOS the 
rate of population with a degree is 50 per cent higher than 
the national average. 

In the considerable increase of tourisn urban population 
has a great, ma^or role, because of the fact that town- 
dwellers spend by far greater part of their income on 
holidaying as tourists. Cooperative farming population, 
partly because they have their own houses and gardens, ana 
partly due to continual duties to be done there, spent a 
very small part of their income, 0.4 per cent, on going awav 
for holidays as tourists. 

Majority of the population with weekend-houses ^116, 
500, 1980) also live in towns, TWo thirds of ths^ are doxng 
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brain work-one third is worker proper. Co-operative fanners 
have a share of 2 per cent in the sm total. 

With the development of our society our country pays 
greater and greater attention to developing national and in- 
ternational tourism. The period under consideration both as 
regards geographical distribution and the number of accom- 
modation places can be divided into two, markedly different 
periods 1945-1960 and 1960-1980. 

Mam characteristics of tounan between 1945-60 

Our foreign tourism developed slowly in the above period 
because most of the places for accormodating tourists were 
destroyed during the war, and among those not affected some 
were made use of for different, but non-touristic purposes. 
Because of this the number of places after the war was half 
of the figure for 1937. Finances during the war were also 
damaged and what we had were primarily used to restore basic 
industry, transport network and re-building of family 
houses. The population was also trying to make up their own 
losses and could spend little money for holidaying and 
tourism. 

During the years directly after the war first the so- 
called socio-touristic places were restored. In the fifties 
those numbers of accommodation places were increased which 
helped organized holidaying of the people outstanding in 
work and development of commercial accormodation places fol- 
lowed in the second half of the decade. 

With the reconstruction of hotels and the building of 
new, ccmmercial acccmmodations (motels, campings), as well 
as with the increase of paying-guests places supply was im- 
proved in qualitative and quantitative ways alike. The 
places we could offer for tourists in 1960 were still con- 
siderably below the level of pre-Tra.r period. Yet the dis- 
tribution of this figure considerably improved 51.3 per 
cent were so-callea "other" conmercial accommodation places. 

Territorial distribution, however, did not change con- 
siderably, because social-touristic places were also estab- 
lished in the region of lake Balaton and in Budapest. 

Mam characteristics for accanmodation places are as 
follows for I960 
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(a) the number of accofimodation places was I .5 times of 
the figure for 1937; 

(b) though the figure increased, it was still very low: 85 
beds for 10 thousand inhabitants; 

(c) two thirds of the above were socio-cultural 
places/beds; 

(d) territorial distribution did not change; 

(e) holidaying places ndth accoimodations were operated 
only during the peak season « 

The turnover of tourists increased in pace with the 
growth of the number of acccmmcxJataon places: in 1960 2.1 
million guests were received who spent over ten million 
"guest-nights'* in the country. 

Temporary division was stiH out of proportion: two 
thirds of guests arrived and stayed during the peak season. 

Distribution of nights spent at holidaying places as 
well as the* rate of foreign and Hungarian guests appear to 
be even less balanced. Nine out of ten of the guests were 
Hungarians and their share of the nights spent at holidaying 
places IS even higher, nie share of socio-touristic and com- 
mercial acccmnodation places from the turnover of tourists 
was to a lesser extent different from the number of beds 
available. This is explained partly by the fact that lengths 
of stays were different and holidaying places were not 
operated according to the same pattern, ^'ihile socio- 
touristic beds operated by trade unions, firms, co- 
operatives W'ere available mostly in the peak-season bringing 
a much lower share of tourists' turnover, their share of the 
number of nights spent at holidaying places is by far 
greater because, guests coming with a reference from their 
films stayed on the average-four times longer. (Compare* 2.5 
nights of stay as an average with 11.2 nights of socio- 
touristic places.) 

Hungary joined the international touristic activity only 
in the second half of the fifties. In 1960 we received more 
than half a million tourists from abroad and that year had 
one per cent share of European tourism, "ost of the visitors 
arrived in the peak season, half of them were tourists and 
another lialf transit passengers. Though tourists fren abroad 
used (with a few exceptions) ccnnercial accoaniodatiori. their 
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share of the total touristic turnover was little 13.1 per 
cent of the total number of visitors and 17.9 per cent of 
nights spent in the country. 

Territorial distribution of touristic turnover was 
uneven two thirds of guest-nights and half of the number of 
guests stayed in Budapest, by Lake Balaton and the Danube- 
Bend. 

There was a marked difference between turnover at socio- 
touristic and commercial places. Half of the guests at 
socio-touristic accommodation visited Lake Balaton, Budapest 
and the Danube-Bend together had a share of less than 20 per 
cent and other territories of the country had only 30 per 
cent altogether. Distribution of ccxnnercial acconmodations 
was scxnewhat more favourable Budapest Lake Balaton and the 
Danube-Bend had 40 per cent of guests and 50 per cent of 
nights spent there. 

During the period under survey the nimber of Hungarian 
tourists going abroad also increased. At the end of the 
fifties nearly 300 thousand Hungarians wer<» abroad. Their 
majority left for socialistic countries and in the peak 
touristic season and their supply of foreign currency could 
be provided from our national incciae from tourism. 

Mam features of our tourism between 
1960-1980 

Botn national and international travels during the above 
period increased at a far greater pace than in the preceding 
one. Mainly the urban population spent greater and greater 
part of their income on travelling at our resorts or 
abroad. Because of the development of railway and road- 
network travelling times became shorter and the number of 
people going away for a weekend or for excursions also grew 
considerably. The greater amount of free tune and the number 
of cars becoming higher also had a role in the increase of 
tourism. 

Our active tourism increased at a gi eater speed than 
that of Europe, Vith a figure of 10 million tourists coming 
from abroad our share of the European sum total was ten 
times higher than in 1960, tost of than still arrived in the 
holidaying season, rather during the peak time. 

Distribution according to countries they came fron did 
not change essentially four out of five arri\ed from 
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socialistic countries and most of the remaining 20 per cent 
from Austria and the German Federal Republic. Distribution 
according to staying or/and transit passengers changed con- 
siderably (Table 14.1). 


TABLE U.t 

Active and passive tourlsa In Hungary betireen 1960-80 

Year (a) Foreign tourists In Hungary (b) Distribution In ? 

“In thousafids- 

Tourlsts Transit Total Tourists Transit Total 


I960 

244 280 

524 46,5 

53,5 

100,0 

1980 

9413 4353 

13996 67,3 

32,7 

100,0 

(c) Our share of European (d> Number of 

tourism t%i Hungarians abroad 

“thousands- 

(e) Their share of 
European tourism 
IM 

1960 

0,44 0,51 

0,95 299 


0,54 

1980 

4,52 2,09 

6,61 4942 


2,37 

The 

number of 

tourists Staying 

at 

commercial 


accommodation-places decreased. In 1960 nine out of ten. in 
1980 two or three out of ten stayed at the above places. 
These figures seem to prove the inefficient services at 
these places (Table 14.2). 


TABLE 14.2 



Foreign tourists 

at Hungarian cortnsrclal 
acccftnodatlons 

touristic 

Year Number of tourists 
-thousands- 

No of tourists at 

cawnerclal 

accommodations 

% of total 
number 

1960 

244 

215 

88.1 

1980 

9413 

2448 

26.0 


Problems arising in connection with Hungarian and for- 
eign tourism demanded great care and no little finances. The 
money invested, however, turned out to have been placed well 
as the immense increase of tourism had considerable cul- 
tural, political and economic importance. Our income of for- 
eign tourism in 1980 was over 10.000 million forints and our 
balance was nearly 6,000 millions (Table 14.3). 
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TABLE 14.3 

Incomes from toirlsn, nlMIons 


Year In 


Out 


Be I ance 


1950 180.4 208.4 28.0 

1980 10250.0 4268.0 5982.0 


+ Calculated at non-comiercial rate of exchange. 

At the end of the period studied ciinber of touristic 
beds was fourfold of and that of guest nights three and a 
half tunes of the 1960 figure (Table 14.4). 


TABLE 14.4 


Touristic beds, turnover of tourists and guest-TiIghts 
In Hungary between 1960-80 


Year 

No. 

Guests 

Guest- 

Beds 

Guests 

Guest-nights 


of beds 

< thousands I 

nights 

fnd<»x 

1060* 

TOO 

1960 

84.536 

2.149 

9.777 

lOO 

100 

100 

1080 

354 513 

6.556 

35.876 

419 

305 

367 


■Hie change of touristic accoumodation places (beds) 

As special care tas taken during the period under con- 
sideration to explore and realize touristic potentials of 
diiferent regions in 198 CMis conpaxed with less than 300 of 
1980-at 500 places (16 per cent of the nimber settlasents in 
the countri) were there already touristic aacoirnodatioa 
places available. The number of beds increased more rapidly 
the 32 000 of 1980 was eightfola of the 1960 figure. This 
iimiense increase was explained by favourable changes in the 
paying-guest systei. Tnus the rate of place per bed changed 
to 11 in 1980-half of the figure for 1930. 

The number of beds per 10,000 inhabitants also 
cnanged_this value vas 331 in 1980, but tne figure holds 
good only for the holidaying season-joutside this season the 
figure tails to one third. (Great cart of holidajang places 
settled by waters, Balaton. Lake Velence, the Danube-Bend 
do not ooerate in winter.) 
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There was a major change in the rate of socio-touristic 
and commercial accommodation places in the country. Ctommer- 
cial places increased sevenfold while socio-touristic ones 
became only 2.5 times more. Accordingly, in 1980 two thirds 
of touristic beds were operated by conmercial interests. Be- 
sides their number their quality also improved. When 
qualifying these international standards were considered for 
comparison. 

Distribution of accommodation places also varied accord- 
ing to who operated them and of what type they were. 

At the end of the period in more than 200 towns and 
other settlements socio-touristxc places of accommodation 
were available. The number of their beds was over 130 
thousands. Operators being trade unions, fims, co-operative 
farms, they developed these places at different pace, thus, 
their share of total number of beds changed, trade unions 
and institutions came to have fewer, co-operatives and firms 
more beds for accommodating their guests. 

The period for utilizing the capacity of these places 
changed according to demand. One fifth of them were open all 
the year round, half of them in the touristic season, and 
one third only in the main or peak season . 

The quality of accommodation places also underwent a 
change. While the number of those providing full board and 
lodging in permanent buildings, or just lodging, increased, 
of tents nnd other decreased^ 

Weak-end resort places showed little change. 

The number and distribution of places with commercial 
accomnodation also changed, (In 1980 400 towns and villages 
offered some kind of accommodation for tourists.) In 1960 
hotels and other places had a share of 50-50 per cent. In 
1980, other commercial places had a share of five out of 
six-their Jiumbers increased by far more rapidly than hotel- 
beds. Distribution of individual commercial accommodation 
places also changed (within the category of "other"). In 
1980 paying-guest places were the half of "other" places and 
campings had a share of 20 per cent. Weekend-houses built 
since the sixties were already twofold in 1980 of tourists’ 
hotels (Figure 14.5). 

Not in the season time, when less than one third of 
"other" places operated and only three quarters of the 
hotels also, the above rates necessarily changed. Then 
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ijotels had a share of 40 per cent, \^hile other toiniercial 
places 60 per cent of the beds provided for tourists. 

Operators of commercial accommodation places also 
changed. Hotels were no more managed directly by the state 
but by hotel-associations like Hungarhotels, Pannonia, 
Danubius and the other cocnnercial accomnodation places uere 
managed by travel bureaux. 


TABLE 14.5 

Distribution of cotrrnercla! acccmodstlon pla«s In 
1960 and 1930 


Year 

No. of 

hotels 

OTHER 

CCY^'cRCIAL BEDS 

Sun 


beds 


Tourists’ 

Week- 

Capp- 

Pay.g. 

Total 

Total 




hotels 

end h. 

ing 




1960 

31.669 

48, 7? 



11,0 

29,3 

51,3 

100,0 

1950 

226.067 

15, OJ 

2 , 8 % 

5,9 6,0 

21,2 

49,1 

85,0 

100,0 


* Contributory accomodation. 


To make proper use of finances when building new places 
for accofimodation the following were considered 

- Volume and composition of the holidaying region; 

- ^Vhat demand does and will the place meet ’ (cultural., 
medicotherapeutic, excursion place, etc.) 

- The role of the place in the national and foreign 
tourism (i.e, denand for the place). 

- Conditions and quality of infrastructure. 

Because of the above said geographical concentration of 
accamiodation places continued, in the form of ccmplex ac- 
commodation units, and in 1980 Uo thirds of the total num- 
ber of beds belonged to these units, which had hotels, other 
ccnmercial . and socio- touristic places of accommodation. 
Such units, however, were available only in one tenth of 
Hungarian towns and vill^es (so-called, "complete units of 
accoimodation") . 

Other, non-complete units of socio- touristic and commer- 
cial nature xvere available in one fifth of our towns ana 
villages. 

Geographical distribution of units of touristic accom- 
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raodation is characterized by a further shift towards lake 
Balaton. The danand for the lake is best shown by the fact 

that — in spite of the relatively brief season half of beds 

available in the country for tourists were available around 
the lake. Budapest had one fifth in acoaimodation facilities 
of the figure by lake Balaton, Other holidaying regions in 
the country had altogether a figure similar to that of 
Budapest. If the number of touristic beds available is 
studied in view of main factors attracting tourists, river, 
and lakeside resorts catered lor half of the tourists though 
the territory of lake and riverside holidaying regions in 
Hungary is only 5 per cent of the full territory of the 
country. Mountainous regions (Ueesek, tiatra, Bukk) provided 
acoomnodatioD for one tenth of tourists. 

Other territories not classified under either lake 
Balaton, Budapest, Danube-Bend of Mountain-regions have con- 
siderable role primarily in inland tourism, because our 
resorts supply (meet) considerable regional demand also. 
TSsir role is increasing in Hungarian tourism, Medioinal 
spas have a marked turnover of foreign tourists also. 

Supplies in beds for tourists are characterized 
geographically by their being detached. But. when consider- 
ing factors attracting tourists, their concentration is 
considerable: medicinal and thermal spas account for one 
quarter of touristic accomiodation. ’fountain-regions provide 
beds for one tenth, major places along transit routes for 
one twentieth of tourists. Other places about three hundred 
tov/ns and villages have a share of the one third of national 
total. This rate, p/ith the development of urbanisation and 
the ihcrease tovards village tourism will definitely in- 
crease. Other territories will necessarily be made use of 
continually because of the overloaa in demand for par- 
ticularly preferred territories and regions. 

Turnover at accomodation places made 
specifically for tourism 

The turnover Mcreaseo slower than the number of beds 
available, fet the division between socio-touristic and cm- 
rercial places chsngec significantly between 1950 and ISSO. 
Figures for the two years ana for the tvo kirls of acccr- 
modation practically "changed places" while in 1060 sooio- 
touristic places receivea more, eight out of ten tourists, 
and co-nereial daces tne remaining tienty per cent, ip 1330 
85 per cent of guests and 70 per cent of guest-riights were 
orovidea by comrerciai accomodation places. In 1330 ocr 
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plete units of touristic aocoraiiodation , meeting the demands 
of guests at a high level, received the 70 per cent of the 
guests and had a share of also 70 per cent of guest-nights. 
On the other hand nine out of ten towns and villages with 
incomplete places of acooranodation had a share of less than 
a third of guest-nights. Reasons for the above are as 
follows 

(1) their receiving capacity was incomplete, two thirds of 
towns and villages could provide guests with only one 
single type of accomodation, 

Cii) quality of the services was not as dananded, 

(ill) majority of touristic beds were available onj.y in the 
holidaying season or in the peak, 

(iv) the touristic turnover was not due to specific, 
touristic attraction, but had different roles, thus 
guests stayed only for very short periods of time. 

Touristic turnover and guest nights geographically 
however, showed little alteration. In 1080, as much as in 
1960. it was highly concentrated. Half of both guests and 
guest-nights are connected with the name of Budapest and 
Lake Balaton (46.0 and 57.7 per cent respectively for guest 
and guest nights). 

Turnover of tourists was concentrated in the main 
season. Three quarters of both guest and guest-night fell to 
tne mam holidaying season. Touristic places with several 
factors of attraction showed a more even turnover all 
thi-oughout the period under survey. Budapest, mountainous 
regions v;ith medical and recreational qualities received the 
two thirds of their guests in the main season, but the num- 
ber of visiting tourists was considerable outside the 
holidaying season also. Lakes Balaton and Velenoe had guests 
in the holidaying season mainly. 

Distribution of touristic turnover within the season in 
Budapest ivas less uneven than bv the above lakes. Turnover 
in the main holidaying season in Budapest was 8-10" higher 
than in periods preceding and succeeding the peak. Visitors 
went to the lakes during two months about as many as in the 
remaining ten. 

Distribution between ilungarian tourists and foreign 
visitors also changed brought about by the increase of 
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tourists fron abroad and by the uneven growth of commercial 
accotrmodation places. Turnover of Hungarian tourists showed 
a twofold increase in guests and a threefold one in guest- 
nights, while figures for tourists frcrni abroad are tenfold 
for both guest and guest-night. An insignificant percentage 
of tourists from abroad availed themselves of socio- 
touristic facilities , hence here only guests of trade unions 
and official visitors of particular films and institutions 
were allowed to stay (95-98 per cent for commercial places 
of acccramodation) . 

In Budapest and by Lake Balaton the share of cotrmercial 
acccmmodation claimed and used by foreign tourists was still 
higher. In hotels both guest ana guest-night figures showed 
high values in Budapest and by Lake Balaton: 85-^1 per cent 
and 75-82 per cent respectively. 

In other holidaying regions and other territories the 
share of ccranercial places of guests and gue&t night was 
similarly slower for foreigners than the n^ional average 
(25-25 per cent respectively). 

With a reasonable propaganda of factors attracting 
tourists to places at the moment not properly discovered 
would contribute to an increase of our guests. 

The above also indicate the highly concentrated nature 
of Hungarian tourism in Hungary geographically. While 
Budapest and Lake Balaton together had a share of three 
thirds of foreign guests in Hungary both in i960 and 1980, 
they respectively had very different contribution to the 
above figure, Budapest had 45 and 40 per cent of guest turn- 
over and guest night respectively, while by the lake 35 per 
cent was the figure for guest night and 19 per cent for the 
number of guests. Tourists stayed by Lake Balaton twice as 
long as in Budapest which latter offered a great variety of 
programs for entertainment (7 and 3.5 nights as an average 
for guest-night). Other territories received one third of 
the guests and bad a share of one fourth of the guest- 
nights. Tourists from abroad spent two nights (on the 
average) at conmercial places of acconmodation. 

With the increase of the population of our towns weekend 
houses in personal property ^so grew in number. The weekend 
houses whose figure was well over the 100 thousand mark in 
1980 (counting an average of five beds or persons in each) 
meant two and a half times more than touristic places can 
accctnmodate. Though the majority of these places cater for 
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the families themselves , there is an increasing tendency 
that in the peak season more and more families let out part 
of or the whole building. The touristic turnover (estimated 
figure) at these privately rented places is two thirds and 
the number of guest-nights is approximately the same as at 
ccmnercial places of accamodation . 

CONCLUSIONS 

Tourism in Hungary is limited to a season. Both Hun- 
garian tourists and visitors from abroad during the past 
thirty five years under survey arrived in the main season, 
many of them in the peak of the season. Accordingly, it is 
not very likely that we are in any way able to modify 
holidaying habits of people wanting to spend their holidays 
by the lakes and in the Danube-Bend. 

The number of beds for accomodating tourists at comer- 
cial places should be increased. At the moment they ar* not 
able to meet the demand in the main season. 

Among these hotel accommodation forms should be en- 
couraged, hotel beds increased. With the improvement of 
services at paying guest places their receiving capacity 
could and should be increased. 

New touristic places should be established considering 
demand, constitution of the turnover of guests, utilization 
of beds at and near the region, as well as whether it is 
economic to invest there or not. 

Besides all these geographical, territorial distribution 
should also be altered- against the over-concentration of 
touristic places of attraction. The over-loaded nature of a 
few regions — which is already undesirably crowded in the 
season (Lakes Balaton and Velence ) could be changed by es- 
tablishing of new and canplete areas. Both inland and for- 
eign tourism would benefit from an increase of accoimodation 
places and an improvement of services at medicinal and ther- 
mal spas (Buk, Zalakaros, Fonyod, Taska-Csisztapuszta, Igal, 
Karcag-Berekfurdo , Hajduszoboszlo, Gyula) . 

Regional demands could best be met through improvanent 
of waterside resorts (Fadd-Dorabori, Szelidi-lake, Toserdo, 
Hartely, Szarvas, Gesztely) developing near urban agglomera- 
tions . 
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Factors Affecting the Morphological 
Patterns of HiUy Towns 

A case study of Himachal Pradesh 


The State of Himachal Pradesh spreads from 30” 22 ' 30" N 
to 33” 13’ N Latitudes and fron 75” 23' 24" E to 79“ 00' 50" 
E Longitudes^, it is a mountainous state with its elevation 
ranging from about 450 to 6900 mtrs a.m.s.l. Its total area 
IS 55673 and population is 34,60.434 as in 1971 and 
4,237,569 (1981) with an average density of 76 persons per 
sq km (1081). In 1971 its total urban population was 
2,41,890. And there were 35 towns in the State in 1971^. 

The following factors have been influenciDg the evolu- 
tion of the morphology of these hilly towns, 

PHYSICAL CONTROLS 


Locational factors 

The towns located in the southern parts of the State 
have experienced expansion because of the cultural influence 
of the neighbouring states like U.P, Punjab and Haryana. 
Such towns are paonta Sahib. Solan, Nalagarh, Una etc. 

These towns grew larger because they could procure the 
supply of material frcm the towns of plains for redistribu- 
tion to their own population or to that of surrounding 
areas. The impact of this aspect of their closer location to 
such material is reflected in their building material also. 

The general elevation a.s.l, has also influenced the ex- 
pansion of towns. The following table shows that about 42.8 
per cent of the towns of H.P. lie in 2000 - 4000 ft. eleva- 
tion group. The towns which are on an elevation below 2000 
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ft. a.s.l. have greater areal expansion and resenble the 
toms of plains. 


TABU 15.1 

Altl+urfiral Location of Hlnachall Towns 


Rang* 

Towns 

f 0 . of 
towns 

Percentage 

Above 6000 

Jutogh, HanaH, Slnlla 

Theoc, DeoshaJ, 

Caihoiisle & Ohalli 

7 

20S 

4000-6000' 

Dharnasala, Bakloh, 
Joglnd“rnaaar, KasauK 
Pafa"pup, Sarahan, Solan 

Kulu and Saba^bu 

9 

25.7J 

2000-4000* 

ArkI, Bllaspurj-Chapba, 

Kancra, Gha^arwln, 

Sundernage'*, ShriNama 

DevIjI, Hantrpur, '*andl, 
Pandofi, Kac" 0 +a, Nuppor, 

Yol, Ra'^up and Kahan 

15 

42.BJ 

be lev 2000' 

Una, San+ckhcarh, 

Paenta Sabib, and 

Nalagarh 

4 

11.5? 


The location and nearness to plains have influenced the 
functions of the tou-ns also. All the industrial towns of 
Himachal Pradesh have easy accessibiliti to plains. Paonta 
Sahib, halagarh, Nahan ana Solan are nain industrial towns. 
The newly built up big industrial tom of H.P - Parwanoo — ts 
just on Its southern boundary, and is almost joined to the 
township of Kalka (Haryana). Parwanoo township came into ex- 
istence lery recently i.e., after 1971. 

In the interior parts of Hmachal. there is no pos- 
sibility of inoustrial developnent, nor the interior at- 
tracts the outside people for business. Therefore, only 
snaller service centres have grown there. Tae interior areas 
of Pangi and Bharraur tahsils of Oiamba district and the 
eistricts of Lahaul and Spiti and Kinnaur are entirely 
rural, there is not even a single tom. &en the district 
headquarters of these districts are located in the villages 
of belong (Lahaul and Spiti) ana Kalpa (Kinnaur). 

Site control 

Ayailabiliti of Flat land 

So far, availaoilitj of f-e flat land has been the 
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single important factor w^ich influenced and controlled the 
origin, growth and evolution of the towns in the State. The 
towns of Paonta Sahib, Nalagarh, Una and Santokhgarh 
developed in open areas. 

Chamba is sited on the 'Chowgan' between river Ravi and 
the hills. In Simla also the famous 'ridge* is important 
heart of the town and the nucleus. Likewise, Mandi is sited 
on a plateau on the left bank of river Beas. Nahan also had 
Its nucleus near its 'Qio^^an' 

Ridge site 


Seme towns of Himachal Pradesh grew and expanded around 
a ridge. Simla developed around its first nucleus near the 
ridge at the foot of the jaMiu hill which is the mam at- 
traction in Simla for the outsiders even now. 

Spur Site 


Dharamsala experienced its expansion on a Spur of 
Dhauladhar Lower Dharamsala - from college and Sainik Sarai 
area to KQtwali Bazar cover the gentle slope of the spur 
with an averse height of about 1300 mtrs with sunny and al- 
most deforested tract, while the upper Dharamsala - Canton- 
ment, Forsytheganj , and Hcleodganj are on higher elevation 
wath cold climate. Dalhousie is also sited on the Spur of 
Dhauladhar. 

Valley site 


Most of the Himachali towns are sited in the valleys'. 
Kangra, N^rota (Bagwan), Yol, Palarapur are the mam towns 
in Kangra Valley, Sundemagar is sited in Bahl valley. 

Hill-top 

Nurpur grew and developed on the top of a small hill in- 
front of the Fort. 

'Sri Naina Deviji' is the smallest township of the 
state. The only nucleus here is the Temple of the Goddess 
Naina Devi which is on the top of a conical hill. 

River site 

Rivers have provided favourable site to a considerable 
number of towns in Himachal Pradesh. Good examples are Ram- 
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pur, Kulu, Manali, Bilaspur, Paonta Sahib, Chamba, Pandoh 
and Mandi. 

Rivers have also been a very significant factor in con- 
trolling the growth and expansion of the towns. The expan- 
sion of the towns of Chamba and Mandi remained restricted to 
the one side of the rivers in early days. It was only after 
the 14th century that Mandi shifted and expanded to its 
present main area. The towns of Kulu, Rampur and Bilaspur 
grew and expanded on one side of the river. 

Thus it IS observed that 8 towns (23%) of this state are 
sited on rivers. An equal number is of the valley towns. 8.5 
per cent of the towns are in the foot hill areas. The number 
of hill top towns IS 7 which are 17.2 per cent of the total 
towns. The ridge towns are 6 in number (17.2?) and 3 (8.5?) 
are spur towns in the state. 

Climatic Control 

Climate has been playing an important influencing role 
in the origin, growth and in determining the morphological 
patterns of the towns in Himachal Pradesh. 

The odd and severely cold climate with harsh and fast 
winds hampered the growth of Sarhan (Bushahr) and Bhartnaur 
(Chamba). It was the main reason that the kings of these 
erstwhile princely states searched for better sites. The 
King of Bushahr state ordered placing of live lamps on 
several spots in the night to test and find out a calm and 
cosy place for his capital. The site of present Rampur was 
the place where the lamp kept on burning for the ;hoie 
night Thus the capital of Bushahr state was shifted to 
Rampur. The capital of old Chamba state was shifted from 
Bhaimaur to Chamba. So these two new settlements came into 
existence due to climatic reasons. 

The influence of climate is clearly visible on the mor- 
phology of Dharamsala also. The growth and expansion in 
Dharamsala could not take place in upper Holeodganj and For- 
sytheganj area due to severe climate, and all functional as 
well as main residential areas developed in Lower Dharam- 
sala. 

Yol camp was developed in 1944 for the Italian prisoners 
of war because of the suitability of climate of the place 
for the Italians. 
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It has also been observed that in the hilly towns the 
sunny sides, and the areas not subject to the fast winds, 
are more developed. Simla, Dharamsala, Dalliousie and Arki 
are all examples of this. The great crescent arc of Simla is 
the sunny and calm zone of Simla. Similarly in Dharamsala 
and Dalhousie the developed areas are the sunny southern 
slopes of Dhantadhar. The whole township of Hanali developed 
away from the thick coniferous, deodar flora in an open, 
sunny, spacious area. 

Geological control 

Among geological forces the only important element in- 
fluencing the growth of towns appears to be earthquake which 
has occasionally resulted in destriwtion of built-up areas 
particularly in the towns like Kangra and Dharamsala, From 
such towns there has been migration of people to safer 
sites. The earthquake phenomena has also sometimes forced 
new constructions. Hot water springs and springs of 
mineralised water and gas (as in Jawalamukbi) have also ef- 
fected the growth and expansion of a few settlements. 

Natural Beauty 

It IS the scenic beauty of the places and their coimand- 
ing view which has attracted the people and led to the 
growth of some towns. Such towns grew either on the top of 
hills, e.g. Simla, Dalhousie, Kasauli, Nahan and Nurpur or 
ou bar.ks ct rivers, like Cbaubs., WsjpaIi. 


People selected sites for their houses in such places 
which have beautiful and attractive view in their vicinity. 
The scenic beauty plays important role in selection of a 
site for tourist centre, hotels, residences of officers and 
the rich people. Simla, Kulu, Manali and Dalhousie have con- 
siderable growth due to their beautiful surroundings. 

The Availability of Water 

In the beginning, the towns grew close to seme source of 
water, such as springs (Baoris), rivulets, streams and 
rivers. Water schemes were introduced in the post- 
independence period, in sane towns, but still these are in- 
adequate and people have to depend on natural source of 
water. In Kangra, paonta Sahib, Nuipur, Una, Santokhgarh and 
Kulu there are some wells also. Lack of water hampers the 
growth of many Himachali towns. It also leads to dirty and 
unhygienic living conditions. 
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The water supply points or sources have effected the 
shape and growth of towns like Kangra, where Gupta Ganga 
Achhra-kund, Chakra kund and Suraj-kund have added beautiful 

attractive structures temples, shades, houses and ashran 

type buildings, Gupta-ganga and Chakra- kunds are famous 
spots worth a visit in Kangra. Suraj-kund has been converted 
into restricted water supply place in Kangra. 

CULTURAL CONTROLS 

The cultural factors are the resultants of human efforts 
put into geographical environment. And they have also played 
very significant role in detetmining the morphology of urban 
settlements of the state. The detailed study of their in- 
fluence IS revealed as follows 

Impact of the Transport and Conmunication 

Most of the towns in H.P. have developed along the high- 
ways. Since the journey in mountainous region is always 
tedious, tiresome, expensive and risky, only those townships 
have been developing fast which are within the easy human 
approach. Examples are Paonta Sahib. Nalagarh, Solan. Simla, 
Nahan. The population of Solan increased frcm only 61 per- 
sons in 1001 to 10,120 in 1971. Likewise the population of 
Simla increased from about 13000 in 1901 to 55368 in 1971, 
and that of Paonta Sahib from about 400 in 1901 to 3692 in 
1971.® These toms are expanding at comparatively faster 
rate than the towns of interior such as Rarapur, Kulu, 
Manali, Dalhousie and Chamba. And the remote parts of inte- 
rior are without any township. 

Even the character of houses varies away from roads 
within a town. The road side houses are generally double or 
triple storeyed and perform commercial and recreational 
functions. Roads and lanes form the skeleton of a settle- 
ment. The improved roads have helped in the growth of the 
town. The good roads also add to its beauty and attractions. 
The great attraction in Simla and Kasauli is the Mali. 

Business areas and industries have also developed in 
towns on the mam roads. The peripheral dev'elopnent, due to 
centrifugal forces, took place in the areas linked by roads. 

All the roads in Himachali towns run around its mam 
centres. Generally the roads follow the contour lines. In 
hill top towns the roads have developed in circular' pattern 
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e.g.. the circular roads of Nahan and Dalhousie and the Cart 
road of Simla. 

Fonctional Impact 

In Himachal Pradesh the towns are small and perfonn al- 
most all the urban functions but on a very small scale. 

The towns have been perfoming various functions tlirough 
their respective functional zones viz., residential, ccramer- 
cial, industrial, administrative, educational, recreational, 
religious, medical and transport areas. 

In Himachal Pradesh, at present there are only 3 towns 
with large scale industries. These are Nahan, Solan, and 
Nalagarh. Twelve towns have cantonments/ defence areas. Six 
of these towns have cantonment boards, and other six have 
civil administrative bodies with separate defence areas. 
These defence areas caused growth of towns and provided them 
with bungalows, barracks, shooting ranges and open training 
grounds. The capitals of the erstwhile princely states grew 
around a fort or residences of the rulers and subsequently 
there grew a marketing zone in such settlements. At this 
stage centripetal forces led to the over-crowding around the 
main market in the core of the settlement. Administration, 
residence and business have been the mam functions of these 
settlements. In Chamba, Rampur, Mandi, Nalagarh, Nahan, the 
residences of the rulers are surrounded by residential 
houses and markets. 

The rulers were orthodox and religious minded, yet fond 
of recreational activities. Tbey erected famous temples and 
developed recreational places like’chowgan' in Chamba, park 
in Mandi, Melaground (fair ground) in Rampur and Cliowgan in 
Nahan. They also built temples like ’ Laxmi Narayan" and 
other temples at Chamba, Bhootnath, Tarna and Shiv temples 
at Mandi, Raghunathji Temple at Kulu, Goddess temple at 
Kangra and Jagannath temple at Nahan. 

There came the next phase of the growth of the Himachali 
towns in the modern age after 1820 A.D. when the British 
started settling in the hills of Himachal Pradesh. The trend 
of open, spacious and bungalow type residential hojses with 
proper places for towns etc and parks and open grounds in 
the towns brought a change in their morphology. In about A.D 
1860 many settlenents were develops) on modern lines (though 
not planned) with a cantonment area e.g. Kasauli, Dagshai 
Sabathu, Jutogh, Dharamsala, Bakloh and Dalhousie. 
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The modern educational system was also introduced in 
sane places. British attaches, officials, tourists and mis- 
sionaries went to all parts of the state and propagated the 
idea of better education and improved ways of living with 
changed standards and values. At the same time, the Indian 
leaders and the then rulers from these hill areas also went 
out-side and grasped new ideas. The Raja of Nahan happened 
to visit Bombay in about 1870 and brought the idea of under- 
ground drainage system, which was materialised in the town. 
Thus Nahan was the first town in Himachal to have under- 
ground drainage system. A municipal committee was formed in 
Nahan in near about the same time. 

The new phase of developnenti is characterised with the 
growth of additional functions in the towns and resulted in 
the growth and extension of these towns. There had been 
drawbacks of odd climate, difficulty of acquiring land, 
steep gradient, river valleys, bottlenecks in conveyance, 
yet the towns developed in all possible directions. The new 
administrative zone (Govt, quarters) in Chamba, the College 
and P.W.D. colony in Rampur. Govt. Hr. Secondary School in 
Paonta Sahib, Govt, departments and fiesin Factory at Nahan, 
developed areas in Dhalpur Maidan in Kulu, new colony on the 
other side of the Beas in Uandi, all together are seme of 
the impressive examples of the expansion of the towns under 
this phase. 

The state capital Simla is visited every year by about 
1,00,000 tourists. It has a high coiurt, headoffices of all 
the departments, Indian Institute of Advance Studies and a 
University. It is a big transport centre and is linked to 
important places outside the state - such as Kalka, Chan- 
digarh, Delhi, Dehradun, Hardwar. Amritsar, etc. It has 
developed from a hut (the first house by Capt. Fannedy) in 
1821 to an urban area of 19.55 kra^ in 1971'. Now Simla is 
also famous for its seed potatoes and apple market. It has 
many hotels, inns, and restaurants. It is the only town in 
the state wath 4 cinema houses, ice skating rink, and golf 
ground (though golf ground is outside urban town limits at 
Naldera) . 

Impact of Educational Institutions on the Morphology 

In the irodern period some of the Himachali towns are 
equipped with big educational institutions of higher learn- 
ing ana famous English and Public schools. Some of these 
have nationwide fame. The public schools are run in very 
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congenial atmosphere with sufficient space and good hostels, 
in open areas in peaceful atmosphere away from the congested 
residential and business areas. The St. Bedes College, 
Bishop Cotton Auckland, Tara-Hall of Simla, Dagashai Public 
School, at Dagshai, and Sacred Heart School and College at 
Dalhousie are some of the examples. In addition to these 
there are residential Dharamsala and Kendnya Vidyalayas 
(Central Schools) at Simla and Yol. Besides these, the 
training and technological institutes have also added to the 
town-morphology. These training institutions have hostels 
and facilities for games. The anall Industries Service In- 
stitute at Solan has sane students even from abroad. Similar 
examples are Teachers Training Institute, and College of 
Agriculture (Solan), Institute of Secondary Education foi; 
Nomadics at Theog, University conplex at Summer Hill, and 
the Indian Institute of Advance Studies housed in the famous 
Viceregal Lodge (Rashtrapati Niwas) at Simla. Though these 
institutions are also handicapped by limited area at their 
command, they have helped in the growth and expansion of the 
towns on modern lines. 

Impact of trading and cconercial establishments 

Seme of the towns of Himachal Pradesh are growing fast 
because of the growth of trade and commerce. There have 
grown business centres in the central parts of Simla along 
the mall, m the lower Bazar and along the cart-road, and 
have added crowded business zone and administrative areas. 
In Simla the Business and Transport areas have become so 
over crowded that in the Simla Master Plan, it is proposed 
to shift the whole-sale market and export import agencies to 
'Sheogi' - a settlement place (also a railway station) some 
13 kras from Simla towards Kalka on Simla-Kalka road and 
railway line. Likewise the business areas form significant 
crowded parts in other towns also. 

The impact of industries 

The towns of Himachal Pradesh have mostly small scale 
cottage or medium size industries like ’carpet making' by 
Tibetans in Dalhousie and shawl weaving in Kulu. But some 

towns - like Nahan, Solan. Paonta Sahib and Nalagarh have 

some big industrial concerns and industrial estates. 

Uecentlj big industrial centre - New Tt)wnship of Parwanoo 

lias cone up by taking the advantage of nearness to the 
plains and Kall^ railway station. 

Tho industries are mainly located outside the mam 
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residential areas and away from administrative and educa- 
tional zones. 'The Ifahan Meakins Bretery' at Solan is at a 
distance of 3 kms from the mam town. It has a big complex 
with shops, canteen, its own school, temple and railway sta- 
tion. And m between the Brewery and the town lies the in- 
dustrial area of industrial estate at Chambaghat. There are 
various industrial units including T.V. factory, Neon signs, 
weaving centres, automobiles. Some hotels and shops have 
also come up m the area. 

In Nahan The 'Nahan Foundary llorks' which was once out- 
side the congested town area, is now surrounded by 
residences and offices of various departments due to the ex- 
pansion of the town. The other two big industrial concerns - 
'Sirmaur Foundary Sorks’ and the 'Rosin Factory’ are at a 
oistance of about 3 kms frcm the man town. 

At Nalagarh the 'Hypiue Carbons Ltd' was set up in 
August 1972. And other industries - woollen and cotton 

textiles were going to be set up. Ifith these the town is 

growing fast and needs new buildings for workers. Paonta 
Sahib IS another town where some big factories like cement 
factories are coming up. And another future industrial town 
of Himachal Pradesh wall be Hehatpur near Nangal. 

The industries and to the growth of trade and commerce, 
job opportunities and inccme prospects attract large number 
of people who require new residences. 

Impact of adniinistrative functions 

'lost of the earlier towns of the state grew to perfom 
aoministrative functions because these were the capitals of 
the erstwhile princely states. In British and post- 
independence period govt, offices were adnea. In district 
and tahsil headouarters well marked administrative zones 
have sprung up. 

In Bilaspur there are two administrative sectors with 
the residences of officials and govt, offices. In Bharansala 
the police lines, courts, P.k.D offices, ana govt, colony 
are in the lower Dharamsala. In Simla the residences and of- 
fices of most of the departments are along the "all. The 
Secretariat is in Chhota Smla on the Highway. In Kulu govt, 
otfices ana residences are in Dhalpur 'te.idan. In seme towns 
like Solan and halagarr all oistrict or tahsil level offices 
are housed in one big administrative builaing built for this 
Durpose as aoainistrati' e block. Thus the establislr'ent of 
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these units has also added to the growth and expansion of 
towns. 

Impact of the policy of the goverment 

As a result of the policy of the present govt, planned 
colonies are being added to the existing towns and new 
townships are being established, rivers are being bridged 
and their interlinking is being earned on. Thus tiie towns 
have better future prospects of growth. 

Impact of the feeling of r^ionalism 

The people of Himachal have been living in comparatively 
isolated environment and have a strong feeling of 
regionalism. They do not mix up very freely with outsiders, 
and do not encourage the outsiders to build up their 
property in their towns, though they welcome the visitors 
and treat them with hospitality. The towns are of local 
character. Even the people of one area feel out of place if 
they happen to be in another area. The dialects also differ 
from valley to valley. The local people of Chamba talk in 
Chambyali, people of Mandi talk in Mandyali, of Kangra in 
Kangri, of Nurpur in Dogn and the people of Kulu in Ku}u 
dialect. The languages of the people of Lahaul A Spiti and 
interior parts of Kinnaur are of completely different type 
which resembles more the Tibetan type and style. This feel- 
Lcii& ot b.ajs resulted wXn a. slow of develop 

ment of the towns. 

An analysis of the geographical controls makes it clear 
that the towns of Himachal Pradesh resemble dynamic or- 
ganisms constantly in the process of evolution. The layout 
and builtup of these towns may be taken as an expression of 
their origin, growth and evolution of functions. Some old 
established functions of these towns are being modified 
while the new functions are being added to them under the 
influence of various physical and cultural forces, which 
are, in many cases interwoven. 

The impact of town forming forces 

In Himachali towns both of the town forming forces - 
centripetal and centrifugal are primarily the situational 
forces and the forces of the social evaluation. These are 
still predcminant and are causing haphazard and unsatisfac- 
tory functional spacing and alignment of various functions 
in different zones and particularly in the old central parts 
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of the towns. There are also examples where spatial forces 
and site forces are playing not less important role. These 
are causing congestion in the old town centres and thereby 
setting an impulse of outvard movement. 

There is also sufficient evidence to show migration of 
functions froii one zone of the town to the other. In these 
towns each activity appears to seek a site at which it may 
flourish best and the people of the community appear to 
determine how they wish the land to be used. Now Master 
Plans of sane of the towns like Simla, Solan, Nahan. Chamba 
and Handi are prepared and control over the past practice of 
haphazard growth is being exercised. Let us hope and wish 
for the best possible gros/th of these towns in the healthy 
natural surroundings. 
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Mahadeb Pal and Jyotirmoy Sen 


Siliguri 

A Study in Urban Land Use 


INTRODUCTION 

Siliguri, a corruption of "Siliguri” or "collection of 
rocks”, stands on the piedmont plain of the Himalayas. It is 
one of the Sub-Divisional to^-ns of Darjeeling distiict, ^\est 
Bengal and is the most important tom of North Bengal. It is 
difficult to imagine today that even upto the first decade 
of the present century, it was a small malarious village 
with a population of only 784 in 1907. It was constructed as 
a non-municipal town in 1931 and on the 24th h!av, 1949 the 
local administration of the town was made over to the 
mmi.ci.pAli.tv » 

Table 16.1 shows that the growth of population in 1951 
was due to a huge influx of displaced persons from the then 
East Pakistan since independence. The town received 
strategic importance during the Chinese war in 1962. With 
the geographical problems created by the partition of the 
country. Siliguri came under a major focus in the transport 
and commerce lines among South Bengal, North Bihar Assam, 
Sikkim, Bhutan and Nepal. The present paper studies some of 
the problons associated with huge growth of population vis- 
a-vis the land use of the town, 

LAI® USE 


Residential 

Land for residential purposes is used along Ni\edita 
Road (Gurungbustee) near Panchanoi river (Ganganagar and 
other slums) , in the extreme northern part of municipal area 
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i.e., at the junction of Hill Cart Road and K. H. 31 
(Mallaguri) , Netaji Subhash Road (Subhash Palli) , near Town 
Railway Station, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Road 
(Deshbandhupara) , Aban Thakur Road (Babupara), Satyen Bose 
Road (Milan Palli), Bhagat Singh Sarani, Saradamani Road, 
Najrul Sarani ( Ashrampara) , Atul Prosad Sarani (Purba 
Vivekananda Palli) , Kabiguru Sarani (Rabindranagar) , 
Pritilata Road and Prafulla Chaki Road (Bharatnagar). 


FIG. 16.1(a) 
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fig 16 . 1 (b) 



Residential areas may be divided into old and new 
groups. Old residential section in the west is congested. 
The town of Siliguri is expanding fast and new residential 
sections have sprung up in the eastern part. This area shows 
some planning. The roads arc broader. In the very recent 
years, the town is expanding in the extreme south eastern 
part. Tlus area was formerly vested land where the govern- 
ment rehabilitated the displaced persons. In 1980, there 
were very few brick-built bouses, the roads were unmetalled. 
The railway colony in the north-western part of the town 
borders the Mahananda river in the south and Hill Cart Road 
in the west. Tins is a newly constructed planned colony. 


Conmercial 


Ccmiercial activities of the town have been concentrated 
in the mid of the town. The triangle formed by Hill Cart 
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Road, Bidhan Road and Sevoke Road is the most important ccm- 
meroial area. This area is advantageously located and is in 
the nerve centre of the routes from all parts of the town 
and adjoining areas. Another commercial area is found at 
Mahabirsthan . The bi-weekly market is a big attraction of 
the area. Then the ccmmercial area extends further in west 
along the Station Feeder Road. Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Road 
and in small patches along Buidwan Road. The huge increase 
of population created a large demand for shops and the com- 
mercial area is gradually extending along Hill Cart Road to 
the north of Mahananda Bridge. 

TABLE 16.1 

Population and Its decadal grovfti rate In Slllgurl 
Tom 


Census Years 

1931 

11,941 

1951 

1961 

1971 

1981 

Population. 
Decadal varia- 

6,067 

10,437 

32,480 

65,471 

97,484 

1,53,825 

tion 

- 

72.B 

209.7 

101.6 

48.9 

57.8 


Industrial Landscape 

Industries of the town are scattered. However, there are 
two pockets where particular industries have developed. They 
are automobile industries, saw mills along Bidhan Road - 
Sevoke Road and Silicate factories along Burdwan Road. Other 
industries are flour mills, shoe factories, plastic pot- 
teries, spice factories, fruit processing etc. 

Transport and communication 

These include bus teiminals. auto rickshaw terminals, 
bus garages, railway station and railways. These are located 
at Kutchary Road, Bidhan Road, Rill Cart Road, Siliguri town 
Station and the line connecting New Jalpaiguri with Siliguri 
Junction Station. 

Public and Semi Public 

These include schools, colleges, banks, libraries, 
hospitals, clubs and religious institutions. These are 
mostly developed in collegepara Subhaspally is most 
developed as a number of schools, colleges etc. have sprung 
up there. 
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Defence 

It has already been noted that the growth of Siliguri 
town was partly due to its strategic importance. Hence, 
defence plays a part in urban land use. Such land-use is 
found in two pockets along Nivedita Road and Hill Cart Road. 

Open Space 

These include parks, fields and the like. They are scat- 
tered all over the town. 

Mixed Use - Residential/Ocnmercial 

In this case lower storey is usually used for commercial 
purpose and the upper storey for residence. The quadrant 
formed by the Vivekananda Road in the north. Station Feeder 
Road in the south, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Road in the east 
and Burdwan Road in the west is most important in this 
respect . 

Vacant Lands 

These are scattered all over the town. However, a large 
extent of this sort of land is found along the ^^ahananda 
river. The vacant spaces in between the residential areas is 
being filled up for dwelling. 

Agriculture 

This type of land is dominant along the Mahananda river 
where paddy cultivation is carried on. Elsewhere, in the 
residential area, mainly kitchen ganlens are laid out. 

\/ARD-WlSE LAND USE 


Ward No. 1 

It IS a mixed area of residence, transport Public & 
Semi Public Institutions, Defence, Residential cum Commer- 
cial place, Agricultural and vacant land. Residential and 
vacant land occupy almost equal share. A part of the area is 
inhabited by the Nepalese (Gurung Bustee) . Here few develop- 
ment works have been taken up. in fact, this part is 
gradually being settled by people. Still now low-income 
groups are the residents of this locality. A few retired 
anployees have settled here the Western part of Ward No. 1 
IS a developed one. Siliguri junction Railway Station, Of- 
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flees and railway colonies are located here. The railway 
colonies are spacious and show some sort of planning. 


FIG. 16.2 



Ward Ifo. 2 


Located in between the Mabananda river in the West and 
Burdwan Road in the Ehst , this is a mixed area of residence , 
industry, public semi-public Institutions, vacant land and 
agricultural land. Residential and agricultural lands share 
almost equal area. This is an area settled by low income 
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groups as well as solvent families. Scxne Silicate Factories 
are located here. This is one of the least developed parts 
of Siliguri lOwn. 

fig 16.3 



lard No. 3 

This IS mainly a commercial area and the central Busi- 
ness District (CBD) of the town. A varieties of shops, 
retail and ^vholesale, cater to needs of the people. The area 
behind Hill Cart Road, i.e. Churel Road-Nabin Sen Road has 
developed by leaps and bounds within a span of three years, 
as a ccnmercial-cum residential area. 
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lard Ifo. 4 

Residential-cim-ccmriercial land use is most dominant use 
of this ward. Importance of commercial land use of the area 
IS indicated by the site of a bi-weekly hat and numerous 
ships at Mahabirsthan. 

Ward Ho. 5 

Mixed landscape of commerce, residence, public, serai- 
publio, residence-cum-comerce. However, ccmmercial activity 
IS dominant because two important roads viz.. Rill Cart Road 
and Sevoke Road touch the eastern and western boundaries of 
this ward. 

Vard No. 6 

The eastern part of this ward is a residential area 
while the western part is a commercial, residential-cum- 
oommeroial and industrial area. Several automobile in- 
dustries have developed here. In the eastern part, several 
government offices like the Central Excise, Siliguri- 
jalpaiguri Development Authority, State Electricity Board, 
Gestetner. Indane Gas. Sales Tax and Income Tax Offices are 
located here. 

Ward No. 7 

It IS mainly a residential area but seme coimercial es- 
tablishments are seen along Bidhan Road. 

Ward No. 8 

Here the land use is same as that of ward No. 7. 

Ward No. 9 

In this ward public, serai- public landuse is dominant. 
Educational institutions like Siliguri College, Siliguri 
Boys' High School, Siliguri Girls' High School and Hakimpara 
Balika Vidyalaya, Municipal Library, Bangiya Sahitya 
Parisad, Town Hall (under construction) and Offices like 
Indo-Geiman Fertiliser Education, Information and Culture, 
Food Corporation of India are located. 

Ward Nos. 10. 11. 12. 13 and 14 
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The mam landuse of these wards is residential. The only 
notable oonmercial activity centre is around the Subhaspalli 
daily market (road side) which is located in ward Ho. ll. 

fard Ifos. 15. 16, 17, and 18 

These are also residential areas. There are patches of 
vacant land in these areas (public and semi-public landuse) 
Jyotsnairayee Girls' High School and Hindi High School that 
are found along station Feeder Road are the examples of 
(public and serai-public landuse). In the western part of the 
area caimeroial and residential-cum-ccmraercial land use is 
dominant . 

lard Hb. 19 

The land use of this mrd is residential. In the extreme 
South (Central Part) is inhabited by the low income group 
people. This is one of the least developed areas. 

CHANGES IN LAUD USE 

Since Mookherjee's survey in 1957 (Hap. 16.3) some 
notable changes in land use have taken place at the present 
day. These are as follows 

(1) Mookherjee (1957) noted that " a thin hand of com- 
mercial development is seen on both sides of the Hill Cart 
Road and extends north to the Abhananda Bridge. Here tiny 
congested shops are owned by refugee population, providing 
facilities for all kinds of retail trade". He also observed 
that the mam oonmercial activity was then in the West of 
town Railway Station. In recent years ccraroei oial activities 
of both the areas have enhanced in varieties and volume. 
Moreover, ccmnercial areas in both the areas have expanded. 
This IS particularly marked along Hill Cart Road, Bidhan 
Road and Sevoke Road which is the CBD of the town. Instead 
of tiny congested shops owned by the refugee population, 
spacious sophisticated shops, market, super market and mini 
market have developed here. 

(2) He also noted "some twelve big mills" scattered over 
the town. Some new mills have been established. With the 
development of roads, automobile industry has come into 
prcminence and it has developed along a particular locality. 
The same localisation is true in the case of timber in- 
dustry. 
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(3) Town area and municipal area have expanded in the 
South. Mookherjee in his survey (1957) observed the 
Municipal area as 3.60 square miles (9.29 km2). gut, at 
present the municipal area measures 15.54 km^. The huge in- 
crease of municipal area by 6.25 km^ has changed the land 
use to a great extent. 


LAND VALUE 

A canparative study of land value of the different wards 
(Appendix- I) shows that Hill Cart Road, Sevoke Road, Bidhan 
Road, Station Feeder Road, Kali Mandir Road, Deshbandhu 
Chittaranjan Road comprising Ward Nos, 2, 3. 4. 5, 7. 15, 16 
and 17 caimand high value than the other wards. Localities 
like Subhaspally (ward Nos. 9 & 11) Collegepara, Hakirapara 
(ward No 8), Ashr^para (ward Nos. 5 & 6), Vivekananda Pally 
(ward No. 7) provide easy access to market, hospital, place 
of work, schools, college etc. They are mainly used for 
residential puiroses. These areas coranand high land value. 
The third Zone Of high land value lies in the South. Land is 
used here as residential-cun-coiniiercial purposes, 

Appendix-I brings to light that during the last ter 
years, land vdlue of some particular localities of Siliguri 
has increased abnormally. This is due to 

(i) huge increase in population and consequent heavy 
pressure on limited land. To keep pace with this 
ever- increasing population, semi-urban localities 
like Rabindranagar, Dabgram, Rathkhola, Prod- 
hanagar, Bharatnagar and Gurung Bustee have been 
lapidly urbanised. A few years back, these were 
low-lying areas inhabited by low-income groups. 
With the rapid urbanisation, land transactions in 
these areas have been faster and the low-income 
groups are being replaced by middle and high income 
groups, appendix shows the ward-wise distribution 
of population of the town. 

Since December, 1980, when the Siliguri-Jalpaiguri 
Development Authority under- took land use survey, 
most of the then open spaces have come under mis- 
cellaneous uses, for instance, Sevoke Road where a 
number of automobile industries have come into 
being. It has also been observed that there has 
been an encroachment on public land. 

(ii) Establishment of tea auction centre and resultant 
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growth of many tea ware-houses, ply-wood factories 
and a significant growth of transport-based and its 
allied industries over the last few years have en- 
hanced land values. 

(ill) The other factor is speculation in land. It has be- 
come a source of income for some of the rich people 
of Siliguri. A piece of land is purchased by them. 
It IS substantially fragmented into several plots 
and sold at high prices. This speculation has 
caused an artificial crisis in the availability of 
land. 

DISCUSSION 

The town itself was not built according to any plan, it 
is really an "over-grown village" (Mookherjee, op, cit). 
This seems to be true when we think of conge'sted part of 
Mahabirsthan , uneven development of the towji, presence of 
agricultural land within the town, lack of drainage systan 
and potable water in most parts of the town, encroachment of 
bazar on roads etc. 

From the study it appears that 

(i) there is an unbalanced land-man r^io and the core 
area is most developed. In order to redress the un- 
balanced land-man ratio and to ample space in 
the core of the town, attention should be paid to 
develop the outer fringes of the town such as 
Dabgram, Rathkhola, Gurung Bustee and Prodhannagar. 
It is a happy sign to note that the Government has 
undertaken a proposal to develop a satellite town 
in the western part. It will lessen congestion over 
the town. 

(ii) Slums cover many parts of the town. A model low- 
cost housing scheme on the basis of long-teim plan 
should be undertaken by the government in order to 
rehabilitate the growing number of people of the 
town (Pal, Dutta and Chakraborty, 1965). 

Cm) The narrow Station Feeder Road and Deshbandhu Chit- 
taranjan Road at Mahabirsthan are very congested. 
Rail movement augments this congestion. An over- 
bridge at the railway crossing near ^^ahabl^sthan is 
essential to avert congestion and ensure smooth 
traffic movement . 
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(iv) The Bazar at Subhaspally is held along Kabiguru 
Sarani and this causes congestion on road. Shift of 
this market from road-side to a suitable place or a 
market building can solve this problan. 
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APPENDIX I 


siliguri HunlcIpalHy 
Average land value In Rupees per Khaia 


Wardl975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 


No< 

1 

412 

1125 

4600 

1700 

12130 

2300 

2 

375 

10000 

4500 

3200 

8300 

4800 

3 

5500 

4000 

4300 

2100 

19000 

5500 

4 

2300 

3400 

13300 

7000 

6800 

3700 

5 

1840 

14300 

13500 

17000 

18000 

5500 

6 

1340 

7800 

8100 

3550 

13928 

6500 

7 

4426 

5500 

5600 

4500 

4400 

5150 

8 

2900 

1700 

7600 

6330 

15100 

5800 

9 

2700 

2800 

4600 

2900 

5100 

5250 

10 

1100 

560 

1950 

2150 

3300 

3200 

11 

HA 

4200 

4300 

5200 

2200 

6500 

12 

" 

550 

4600 

750 

2600 

1840 

13 

600 

950 

1450 

850 

1530 

1300 

14 

HA 

75 

1700 

NA 

3500 

NA 

15 

NA 

NA 

7500 

16200 

6250 

5000 

16 

HA 

10350 

25400 

5300 

15400 

10200 

17 

550 

2550 

3300 

2300 

3500 

8300 

18 

NA 

1500 

3200 

4100 

1000 

6150 

19 

1436 

1700 

5200 

1500 

2250 

2500 
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/epEKOiX n 


WarthrJsc Population Slllgurl 


WjftlclpalltY-1981 


hard t q. "ale 

1 13,343 

2 4, "7^ 

3 2.634 

4 2,278 

5 2,'^52 

C 4,763 

7 4,499 

8 2,769 

a 2,672 

10 3,644 

11 3,704 

\1 3,056 

13 2,546 

14 5,034 

15 3,070 

16 7,687 

17 4,982 

18 1,841 

10 4,106 


flylrg1,856 782 

Interna+lonol 2,079 


Total Population of S.T. 


Fcinlc 

Total 

10,197 

23.540 

3,054 

8,726 

2,077 

4,911 

1,372 

3,650 

1,766 

4,710 

3.057 

8,740 

3,971 

8,470 

2,721 

5,510 

2,402 

5,074 

3,410 

7,063 

3,304 

7,008 

2,754 

5,610 

2,440 

4,095 

5,250 

11,243 

2,075 

5,145 

6,064 

13,951 

4,183 

9,165 

1,486 

3,327 

5,684 

7,700 


1,40,858 

2,638 


170 

2,249 

,53,825 
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municipality like a mother occupies the centre of the urban 
agglomeration and the rest of the towns like children ag- 
glomerate round the foiroer. The municipality shares 62.3 per 
cent of the total population of the city. The rest of the 
population are distributed as follows Kongthjnniai 12.8 per 
cent. Jlawlai 11.5 per cent, Pynthorimkhrah 6.1 per cent, 
Shillong Cantonnent 3.8 per cent and Madanriting 3.5 per 
cent. 


PHYSICAL SETTIMG 

The city occupies a valley called the Shillong Valley. 
About 45 sq. kn in area, the valley is bounded on the south 
by the Shillong range (1,900 m), on the north-east by the 
Ikapat hills (1,600 m) , on the east by the water divide of 
the tributaries of the Urakhrah and Umkhen rivers, on the 
north by the Un!.hrah-lJnshing water divide, and on other 
sides by ninor water divides. The valley is drained 
prinarily by the Unlchrah and Lteshirpi rivers, and through 
the Vah Ro Ro ultimately into the Umiam (Barapani), The 
tributaries of the Utshirpi take their origin in the north- 
ern slopes of the Shillong range. Barring a few, the 
tributaries of the Imkhrah flow from the Laitumkhrah-JIawkhar 
upland. The physiographic characteristics and the drainage 
pattern of the valley suggest that it originated as a result 
of the creation of a number of faults, probably at the tme 
of the Tertiary uplift.2 

Location to the north of the Tropic of Cancer and in the 
central part of the Meghalaya plateau has made the climate 
of Shillong mild and equable. It is neither muggy like that 
of Gauhati nor raw like that of Cherrapunji. It is ideal, 
characterised by warm wet summers and cool dry winters. The 
pleasant surraer accounts for its charm as a hill resort. The 
mean daily maximum temperature in summer is about 24°C and 
the mean daily minimum in the winter months is 4°C. The mean 
annual rainfall is 242 cm, two thirds of which comes during 
the four monsoon months of June to September. Seme 130 days 
in a year are rainy, some of the days getting over 40 cn of 
rain in 24 hours. The relative humidity all the year round 
is over fifty per cent. 

The heavy rain of the monsoon enriches underground water 
resources - the major source of drinking water for the city, 
Tne rapid surface run-off often causes heavy damage to roads 
and steps. An umbrella or a rain-coat is a must in the rainy 
season. Warn clothes are essential in winter. Hills and 
forests that surround the city make its natural beauty su- 
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mLUTio\ OF THE cm 

Shillong IS pronounced by the Khasis as 'Shjllong'. It 
IS said that Sliyllong v.’as a man in the Khasi hills, «ho dis- 
covered God in the highest peak of the district no't. knora as 
the Shillong peak. The cit> denies its name frcn the peak. 

After the British entered the north-eastern region of 
India, thei were very nuch attracted bv the hills. The 
reasons seem to be both political and climatic. The\ were 
interested in the central part of the Khasi hills, ana thei 
got a health centre constructed at Nongkhlaw, the head- 
quarters of the famous Tirot Singh's Sjienship. For un- 
avoidable reason, howeier, the\ mo\ed to Cherrapunji, in the 
southern part of the district. A health resort and a jail 
for the prisoners were constructea at Cherrapunji, but the 
unpleasant climate with heavj rain was found unsuitable for 
the British soldiers. An intensue search for a good health 
resort w’as made, and out oi a nunber of places, the table 
land near the Shillong peak was found suitable. It haa a 
central location in the Khasi and Jaintia hills suitable for 
military post and civil station, had an eas^ access both 
frcn the Surma and the Brahmaputra valley’s, and had a suffi- 
cient supply of water. 

For the establishment of the district heaaquarters at 
Shillong, the British Government purchased large tracts of 
land from the Sviem of Myllion in Decasber 1863. The dis- 
trict headquarters was formally transferred iron Cherrapunji 
to Shillong in 1864. The total transfer, however, cane bv 
the end of 1866. The military cantoment was established in 
1866. In February 187^, a new province of Assam was con- 
stituted and the next month Shillong was made its capital. 
Hie major considerations for its selection as the capital 
were the central location and a good climate for the 
European Officers and tea planteis, 

Shillong was constituted into a nunicinal station in 
Kovenber 1878. Mawkhar and Laban, two aenselj populatea and 
growing villages, located to the north and south of British 
Shillong, were also included in the station as the sanixarv 
improvonent of the town was impossible without them. In 
1905, a new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam was 
created, and Dacca was made its capital, Shillon:: was its 
summer capital . The town thus did not lose its importance 
and it continued to receive waves of Inman migration. Shil- 
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long became a full fledged municipality in 1910. Assam in 
1912 was constituted into a full fledged province with Shil- 
long as its capital, Shillong with a legislative council be- 
came, politically, more important. The municipal boundary 
further extended. 

In early 1910, Laban, European ward. Police Bazar and 
tiawkhar were the four wards of the Shillong Municipality. 
The same year ftakhar was split into Jaiaw and Mission Com- 
pound, and Goalapatti and Southern Mawkhar. After the exten- 
sion of the Municipal boundaries in 1910, Laitumhhrah , Malta 
and Hawprem were constituted into three new wards. In 1929, 
there were eleven wards of the municipality - three in the 
so-called British area and eight in the native, or non- 
British Syiemship area. The British wards were European 
Ward, Police Bazar and Jail Road, and the non-British Wards 
were Kench's Trace, Laitumkhrah, Malki, Hawkhar-Proper, 
Mowprem and Jhalupara, Mission Compound and Jaiaw, South 
east Mawkhar and Garikhana. and Uban. In 1931, Laban was 
split into Laban, and Lumparing cun tladan Laban. Since 1931 
the Shillong Municipality did not create or add any new 
wards. After independence of the country, a large number of 
central and state Government offices were established in 
Shillong, and consequent upon it a large number of people in 
search of Government jobs and other employment came to the 
city. People even across the international border could 
reach and find jobs in Shillong. Prior to independence the 
buildings in the town were mainly single storeyed. Later 
constructions added considerable number of nultistoreyed 
buildings. Vacant lands in Laitumkhrah, Laban. Kench's 
Trace, Malki, and Mawprera were filled with new residential 
areas. The Municipality could not provide enough accoimoda- 
tion and consequently new residential colonies outside the 
municipal limit came up. Risa colony, t'otinagar and Rynjah 
(Umpling) grew around Kongthynmai. Mawlai group of villages, 
to the north of the Municipality, changed their rural 
character to become an urban place in 1961. Even these towns 
could not provide sufficient space for residences, and Pyn- 
thorumliiirali and Madanriting continued to grow to become ur- 
ban places in 1981. 

Happy Valley, Umlyngka, Upper Shillong, Nongkseh, low- 
sohtun and a few nearby villages are rapidly growing around 
urnan Sliillong. They have considerably developeu suburban 
characteristics. Ribbon growth on Gauhati-Shillong . 
Shil -ong-cherra. and Shillong-Jowai roads are easy to be 
noticed. 
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The over-all growth of Shillong both in terns of tine 
and space has not been uniforn. From the District 
Contnissioner's Office, the centre of 1878 Shillong, the torn 
has expanded mainly to the north, north east, south-east, 
south-west and north-v\est. The expansion in other directions 
has been either negligible or ml. The presence of the 
protected forests on the northern slopes of the Shillong 
range and the location of the cantonment and long distance 
from the administrative areas have been two major causes for 
the slo\; or no growth of the citj to the south and the v^est. 
The imoroved bus services in recent years are likely to help 
expansion of Shillong even to the west of the cantonment. 

DEfKCWKIC Sl.lUCTURE 


At the tune of the formation of the Municipal station in 
1878, the population of Shillong was 2149. In 1981 there was 
a population of a 2S8 which increased to 6.720 m 1891- 
Table 17,1 shows the growth of population in Shillong since 
1881, 

TABLE 17.1 


MTwfh oi population in Shillong urban agglc*nera+Ion 


Year 

Persons 

Oecennial- 

lari 

fation 


total 

per cent 



188] 

4,288 

• 

- 


1891 

6,720 

+ 2,901 

+ 

56.76 

1901 

9,621 

4 2,901 

+ 

43.17 

1911 

13,636 

+ 2,018 

T 

41.76 

1921 

17,203 

t 3,564 

+ 

26.13 

1931 

26,536 

+ 9,333 

+ 

54.25 

1941 

36,192 

4 11,656 

+ 

43.93 

1951 

58,512 

+ 20,320 

+ 

53.20 

1961 

102,398 

+ 43,886 

+ 

75.00 

1971 

122,752 

+ 20,354 

+ 

19.83 

1951 

175,180 

+ 52,428 


41.08 

Source 

{ 1 ) Census of 

India 1891 , Assam Vol I 

1. 



(Ii) Census of India 1971, ^%ghalaya, Part H-A- 
(ill) Census of India 1981, Meghalaya, Paper I of 


1981, Provisional Population Tables. 


Except 1911-21, and 1961-71. during which the growth of 
population was low, the growth in the population of Shillong 
has always been high, above 40 P^r cent. The growth of 
population in the early years of the town was good on ac- 
count of various onploymrait and business facilities Tfhicb 
brought in more people. Widening educational scope, develop- 
mental works associated with the Government of India ^ Act of 
1935 and the outbreak of the Second Viorld iVar created more 
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job facilities and thereby population increase continued at 
a high rate^. After independence, expansion of the existing 
departments and opening up of new ones led to an increased 
in-flow of people from the Brahmaputra valley and other 
parts of India. High inflow of refugees mainly Hindus from 
erstwhile East Pakistan (now Bangladesh) is also responsible 
for high post- independence growth of population. 

Since 1951. ward wise population data are available for 
the municipality. The decennial growth of population during 
1951-1961 and 1961-1971 has been very unequal in different 
municipal wards. The highest growth within the municipality 
was in Mawprem. 55 per cent, Laban. Kench's Trace and Jail 
road experienced very low growth of less than 2 per cent. 
The great diversity in the growth rates has been mainly due 
to 'puli' and 'push' factors which operated differently in 
different areas. Comparatively low house rents and close 
location in relation to Bara Bazar were major pull factors 
in ktawprem. Spacious and cheap rental areas of Mawprem, 
Mawlai and Nongthynmai, in spite of their location away from 
the administrative district attracted people in large ninber 
during 1961-1971. Laban, Police Bazar, Mawkhar and South- 
East llawkhar appear to have reached saturation point as the 
space for future expansion is almost negligible in these 
localities. 

The distribution of population by Isopleth method shows 
three centres of population in Shillong Agglomeration. These 
centres are Mawkhar Police Bazar, Laban and lalki. The first 
one IS the largest centre while the other two are very 
small. The population centre does not coincide with the com- 
mercial centre of the city. 

Shillong as a whole is a city of 'other services'jion- 
categorized activities. In 1961, over 70 per cent of the to- 
tal workers were engaged in other services and this percent- 
age stood at 55 in 1971. A comparative study of the 1961 and 
1971 censuses shows a general increase in the share of 
categorized services like industry, trade and commerce, and 
transport. As p<=r 1971 census, there are two concentrations 
of industrial v/orkers - one in the north from Mawkhar to 
’iawprem and another in the south from Laitumkhrah to )!adan 
Laban. There are three concentrations of commercial workers 
within the municipality. They are (1) Police Bazar, includ- 
ing Jail Road, ’iawkhar. Jaiaw and ’Iawprem, (ii) laitimkhrah 
and (ill) Laban. There are two clear-cut areas of transport 
workers - the northern area comprising Mawprem, 'lawkhar, and 
Jaiaw, and the southern area comprising Laitumkhrah, ’alkJ. 
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and Laban. The people engaged in other services are more or 
less uniformly distributed. 

Shillong has been a non- tribal town in a trioal setting. 
Mawkhar. Jaiav, llalki and Mawlai, however, remained per- 
fectly tribal areas. The reasons for Shillong being a non- 
tribal town are its establishment by a foreign government 
which brought in early years almost exclusively non-tribal 
people, in-migration of Bengalis and Nepalis. waves of busi- 
ness comiunities, in-migration of Assam Government officials 
and in-migration of people from different parts of India for 
Government and non-Government jobs. After shifting of the 
Assam and the Arunachal Pradesh Government offices and offi- 
cials the position has changed greatly. Among the tribals, 
the Khasis including Jaintias form the biggest group. Other 
tribal groups are the llizos and the Caros. 

PATTERN OF LAND USE 

For the study of the pattern of land use. the author 
conducted a detailed house to house survey in the summer of 
1972. The following discussion is based on his findings. ^ 
About three fourths of the area of Shillong is built-up. The 
residences account for seventy four per cent and defence 
fourteen per cent of the built up area (Table 17.2). The 
commercial, educational and administrative uses rank third, 
fourth and fifth respectively. 


TABLE 17.2 

Arccs «nd percentages of major land uses In Shillong 1972 


Land Use 

Area In 

Percentage 

Types 

hectares 

of total la 

Residential 

1155.0 

74.0 

Comercla! 

55.1 

3.5 

Industrial 

30.3 

1,9 

Educational 

40.4 

2.6 

Administrative 

37.2 

2.4 

Medical 

15.1 

1.0 

Defence 

213.3 

13.6 

Recreational 

l‘=.l 

1.0 

Total In urban use 

1561 .5 

100.0 

Vacant 

565.5 

- 


Source* Field work the author. 


The residential areas of Shillong T.ar> in character vitli^ 
the number of amenities ana congestion of houses, Tlie v,hole 
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of Lumparing, large parts of Mawlai and some parts of 
Hawprem have only a few amenities. Motinagar, La Chamiiere, 
etc. have good water supply, good educational institutions 
close to than and good road facilities. Police Bazar, 
Mawkhar, South-east Mawkhar and Malki with over 36 houses 
per hectare are congested wards. Laitumkhrah. Lumparing cum 
lladan Laban, Kench's Trace and Rilbong, European Ward, Jail- 
road, Shillong Cantonment, Nongthymmai. and Hawlai with less 
than 20 houses per hectare are spacious. Based on general 
conditions of houses in terms of construction, building 
types and maintenarce. the residential houses of Shillong 
can be classified into four groups of good houses, faip 
houses, poor houses and dilapidated houses. Various classes 
of residential areas have developed in sectors.^ High class 
residential areas are located in the eastern sectors while 
most of the slums are located in the old part of the town, 
near Bara Bazar and Garikhana. Majority of the slum dwellers 
are Punjabis and Nepalis. 

The high increase of population in the city since inde- 
pendence has created an acute housing shortage. The con- 
struction of houses could not keep pace vath the growth of 
population. In 1961. on an average, 5 persons lived per 
residential house in the Shillong municipality. Most of the 
house-holds in the city, however, occupied one or two roomed 
accommodations. About 21 per cent of the house-holds oc- 
cupied four or more roomed acconnodation . It seats that the 
Housing shortage in Shillong is partly because of the oc- 
cupation of lai^e houses by a considerably high percentage 
of families. After the shifting of the capital of Assam to 
Dispur and of the Arunaehal headquarters to Itanagar many 
people have emigrated and the housing problem has eased to a 
great extent. The city in recent years, however, has ex- 
perienced a high rise in house rents. 

Like the urban growth, the cociraercial growth of Shillong 
has also passed through different phases. In the early years 
the business establishments were concentrated at Bara Bazar. 
Later on shops were opened in laitumkhrah, Laban and Garik- 
hana. Recently the business areas are getting 
derentralisea.® In 1974. the author identified twenty-four 
ccxtnercial centres in the city and conducted a shop survey. 
According to the survey, there are in all 4344 shops, of 
wnich 14.5 per cent beloi^ lo grocery. 12.2 per cent to 
clothiers, 10.4 per cent to general stores, 11.1 per cent to 
hotels and restaurants, 4.8 per cent to personal services. 
7.7 per cent to meat and fish, 7.7 per cent to vegetables 
and fruits. 10.3 per cent to betel leaves and nuts, 1.9 pen 
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cent to handicrafts, 2.4 per cent to hardv-are. 2.5 per cent 
to jewellery and watches, 3.2 per cent to auto repairs, 2.2 
per cent to foot-wear and leather goods, 1,9 per cent to 
medical stores, 0.5 per cent to financial offices, and 6.7 
per cent to others. Of the twenty-four market centres. Bara 
Bazar, Police Bazar, Uiitumkhrah and l^ban are considerably 
large, sharing together 69 per cent of the number of shops 
of organised markets (Table 17.3). Bara Bazar and Police 
Bazar together form the central business district with 56 
per cent of the total shops of organised markets. There ex- 
ists a hierarcliy of business structure though it does not 
conform to Christaller's model. 


TABLE 17.3 

NtHber of shops In the organised narkets of Shillong, 1974 


No. Markets 

No. of Shops 

1. Bara Bazar 

1993 

2» Police Bazar 

463 

3. Lsitunkhreh 

321 

4. Uban 

200 

5 . Race Course 

170 

6. Garlkhaia 

141 

7. I^awlal 

129 

8. Nongthymnal 

115 

9. Hatipren 

107 

10. Haikt Point 

99 

11. Jalaw 

94 

12* Ma^Khar. 

92 

J3* UtipJJ.nii 

90 

14. Phudmawn 

50 

15. Jhlnklng 

49 

16. Keatinge Road 

43 

17. Jail Road 

34 

18. Nongrin Hills 

30 

19. Arbuthnot road 

27 

20. Hotlnagar 

23 

21 . New Colony 

22 

22. Dhankheti 

22 

23. BIshnupur 

18 

24. Fire Brigade 

14 

Total 

4344 


Source : Field work by the atitho'-. 


Convenience goods are sold in almost all the markets, 
but in the isolated store clusters and neighbourhood markets 
the percentage of such goods is high. The shopping goods are 
sold nainly in the central business district and regional 
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market centres where the aiea of sale is large and which are 
situated conveniently at or near the centre of the town and 
udiich can be easily approached in comparatively less time 
from all or large parts of the city. The wholesale business 
IS localised in Bara Bazar and its fringe. 

liost of the offices in the city are situated near the 
Deputy Conitiissioner's office. These offices form the major 
administrative district. This district is charajCterised by 
tall building, up to five storeys, and non- residential 
houses. It IS characterised also by an inflow of population 
during the day time and ebb of the same during the evening. 
Shillong is well known for good educational institutions. It 
has ten colleges, the North-Eastern Hill University and a 
nimber of schools. Though the educational institutions are 
scattered in oifferent parts, most of them are localised in 
Laiturakhrah. The city does not have any large industrial es- 
tablishment. It has some printing presses, saw mills, furni- 
ture and fixture manufacturers, metal works, motor vehicle 
repairing establishments and bakeries. 

Shillong being an important place in North-Eastern India 
and also a hill station, has several hospitals. The Pasteur 
Institute, the Khasi Hills Presbyterian Hospital, T'.B. 
Hospital, Nazareth Hospital and Civil Hospital are con- 
veniently located to serve the city. Recreational places of 
Shillong include cinemas, clubs, parks, playgrounds, race 
course, golf links, water falls and auditoriims. There are 
five cinema halls, over ten clubs, two public libraries, two 
large parks, about half a dozen playgrounds, six waterfalls 
and two public auditoriums. The Golf Links and the Race 
Course are located in the eastern part of the city. Host of 
the recreational places are located in the central part of 
the city. Shillong is an important centre of the Christians 
and. therefore, churches dominate the religious landscape of 
the city. The cultural institutions namely Namghars. Brahrao 
Samaj, Ravindra Bhawan, Seng khasi, etc. have a scattered 
location. In Shillong most of the city buses ply between 
Bara Bazar and Nongthyitmai. The bus traffic flows between 
"awlai and Laban via Bara Bazar, between Bara Bazar and Uiii- 
pling, and between Bara Bazar and Happy Valley are par- 
ticularly heavy. 

Suburbs around Shillong have grown in sectors. The sub- 
urbs are located to the east and west of the city and no 
suburbs have developed to the north and to the south. The 
role of physiography in controlling their location and of 
the transportation in assisting their growth seems to have 
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been significant. The establishment of non- farm villages to 
the east and west has also helped suburban development, The 
suburbs are marked by agricultural farms, defence estab- 
lishments and recreational grounds. 

PROBLEMS OF PLANNING 

The city has considerable misuses of land, which are 
partly the product of the past. An inspection note of 1929 
bears the fact that 'a large number of ramshackle houses are 
built of temporary materials' and most of them were con- 
structed 'without any regard to building regulation'. In 
many parts of the city the buildings were erected, the 
alignments of roads made and drams set out long before the 
area could be included within the Municipality,^ There are 
two easily identifiable misuses - one is the growth of Shil- 
long on the northern slopes Cf the Shillong range, in Lum- 
paring cun Madan Laban, and the other is the close location 
of the Cantonment to Bara Bazar. Moderate to steep slope in 
case of the former is a grand misuse of land as the con- 
struction of roads is very difficult. Bara Bazar is an old 
market, older than the town and the Cantonment. In the ab- 
sence of any forethought given at the time of the estab- 
lishment of the Cantonment, today with increased customers, 
vehicles, traffic volume etc., the roads along the Bazar 
have become very congested and the traffic flow very slow. 
In spite of some measures taken by the Town Planning Depart- 
ment for the diversion of vehicular traffic, the problem has 
jjot been svfliciently resolved, Sce^e residestisl msuses av- 
ist in certain parts of the city. Lumparing cun Madan Laban, 
for example, has grown on steep slopes. So is the case with 
Malki. Mawkhar, South-east ^fewkhar and Jaiaw have very con- 
gested houses without parks and playgrounds. As most of the 
shops of Shillong are located in Bara Bazar and Police 
Bazar, heavy vehicular congestion exists. There is need for 
the dispersal of business centres. The industrial misuses 
are seen along the Keatinge Road and the Laitumkhrah Main 
Road. The Meghalaya Road Transport Corporation Office and 
Bus Depot at Police Bazar is a misuse in the present context 
as It creates traffic jam. The space is suitable for the 
business use. The Fish Dale, South of St. Edmund's College, 
IS under the Agriculture Department of Meghalaya but it is 
suitable for a park. In some of the suburban villages the 
houses are built on agricultural lands which need to be con- 
served. 

For effective planning of the city, the Shillong 
Municipality must extend its limited jurisdiction, multi- 
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plicity of local bodies namely the Syisns, District Council, 
the Municipality and the State Government create problems in 
areal extension. Coninissioner G.D. Walkar of the Suma Val- 
ley and Hills Division wrote in May 1937 that the Shillong 
Municipality found itself tmable to extend its boundaries 
because the Government had no inclination to over-rule the 
objections of the Syian of Mylliem to such extension. Unless 
the Government extends effective municipal control over 
Shillong and its environs, the sanitary and other improve- 
ments in the capital cannot be made.® Besides, there are 
rules framed by the District Council which pose other dif- 
ficulties in land acquisition. 

A tentative plan® for the development of Shillong is 
suggested by the author for a period of 25 years. New 
residential colonies with neighbourhood facilities should be 
developed within the present urban limit and in the suburbs. 
In order to provide uniform marketing facilities some com- 
munity and neighbourhood civic centres are proposed to be 
established in and around Shillong. The marginal shifting of 
government offices and defence establishments is also sug- 
gested. Decentralisation of schools and colleges is required 
for equal educational opportunity to different areas. Two 
areas, one on the Jowai Road and another on the Gauhati- 
Shillong Road, should be developed into industrial dis- 
tricts. The Fish Dale should be converted into a park. Large 
cheap hotels and more rest houses are reqiured in order to 
oevelop tourism in the city and the state. 
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EIGHTEEN 


Jagdish Kaur 


Badrinath : Hindu’s Super Pilgrimage 
Resort on the Himalaya 

A Stndy in site Character, Pilgrim Patterns and Process of 
Modernisation 

Badrinath is Hindus' super-pilgrimage resort (Dhama). 
located in the higher Himalayan region of Chamoli (Garhwal- 
Himalaya) . Amongst the four most sacred pilgrim destinations 
of the Hindus, Badrinath singly represents the Himalayan 
majesty, the rest three (Dwarka, Jagannath Pun and 
Raraeshwaram) look towards the Arabian sea, Indian Ocean and 
the Bay of Bengal respectively. Spectacular landscape, su- 
perb ecological features, sanctity and religiosity must have 
been some of the site attributes in the establishment of 
this highly r^ered and most ancient of the dharaas^ that now 
attracts about two hundred thousand .oilgruji;/ tourists every 
year from far; off Indian States and territories, despite 
strenuous hill journey of 301 km from Rishikesh rail-head. 
The challenge of the Yatra was far more foimidable when rail 
road network left Himalaya inaccessible and forbidding, 
leaving it no its savagery and primitiveness . 

Badrinathpuri is a small township with ribbon settlement 
along the bank of turbulent Alaknanda that flows southwards, 
embracing the Eishiganga to the south of the township. Lo- 
cated in 30°44'-56" N 79°-31’-20" E, it runs longitudinally 
into a spacious valley (4 1/2 km long and 1 i/2 wide), open- 
ing up north wards to the Bhotia village of >!ana_the last 
human settlement of this region. In elevation it is 3122'” 
(10244') above the sea level. 

Badrinath landscape is undulating, with encircling high 
black mountains super-posed by snow-clad ranges and lofty 
peaks. The mount Narain, in the west, slopes down abruptly 
eastwards into the Alaknanda whereas mount Nar, eastwards, 
leaves adequate space for human settlement. The two mountain 
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ranges enbody in them Hindu mythological belief and breathe 
Puranic faith The Nilkant peak, mysteriously lonely, peeps 
out majestically from the west, wliere the Rishiganga has her 
source. The Badnnath surroundings with adjoining meadow, 
and Vasudhara fall are no less enchanting. In fact, the 
Badnnath townshy) should not be studied in isolation. It is 
a religious belt^ spreading from Kanav Ashram'* to Satopanth 
- 23 km north of present Badrinith which is considered 
highly sacrosanct for religious pursuits where sages and 
saints devoted major part of their lives. This religious 
belt has often been alluded as Badri van or Badri-ka-Handal 
in Puranio literature. According to Singh^ Hindu Mis- 
sionaries had a purposeful design in assigning pilgrims 
itinerary along the sacred Alaknanda in the Badnnath cir- 
cuit, having the sublimest raonn-tain scenery and the noblest 
river aspects, particularly river junctions (Prayagas). the 
five (panch) Badrees and the five Kedaras. A sacred journey 
to Badnnath is invariably linked up with KedArnath and its 
adjuncts. Considering outstanding religious-ouin-scenic 
resources of this belt, the Hindu expertise seems at' its 
best in Tirtba planning and in placing pilgrim centres, in 
hierarchical order, climaxing in Badnnath. Presently road 
system has altered the prescribed pilgrim scheme and has in- 
terfered with traditional itinerary. None was, indeed, al- 
lo'wed to visit Badnnath at the first instance. This is not 
so now. 

The Himalayan pilgrimages in Garhwal were ordained to be 
performed from west to east®, viz., Yamnotri, Kedarnath and 
Badnnath, after completing visits to their satellites on a 
definite time scale. All these pilgrim centres had unusual 
physical background though difficult of acpess which perhaps 
lent them more enchantment. Puranic references support the 
fact that selection of Badn-ka-Ashram was no accident. The 
hectic efforts of Dharraas"^ progeny for the choice of an 
ideal religious space led to the establishment of the five 
Badrees in the Gandhmadan region®, Raj Badree (present 
Badnnath) being the crowning glory. 

Badnnath acquired fame during Hahabharata times for its 
environmental values, and for being the 'hermitage of the 
perfect' . Sages and saints, priests sind pundits, scholars 
and savants all flocked to the Hindu Elysium, braving the 
hazards of the journey.® Popular belief, anecdotal myths and 
some oral history, make believes that puranas were composed 
in this Gandhraandan*® environment. There are references to 
the effect that many founders of the Hindu schools of 
philosophy received inspiration in this divine wilderness. 




Lord Narain, overtime, acquired a big following in the 
work-a-day people of mundane existence, who found it neces- 
sary to move to this beautiful Himalaya, both for religious 
merit and for change from humdrum of life and living. 
Religious benediction bestowed upon the laity led a movement 
of pilgrimage a yatra tradition. This movement of people of 
Garhwal Himalaya suffered a severe setback when Buddhian had 
its sway in this region and a queer mix of cults Tantricism, 
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Shaktism Saivaism and magic began to be practised. This was 
a period of decadence when the iconoclastic activity reached 
its acme. The image of Lord Vishnu was thrown into the 
Alaknanda and the tenple was demolished. 

It was around the eighth centfiry that a young Brahmin 
philosopher Shankaracharya. who installed the image in the 
'Garur Gufa' (near Tapt Kund). having found it in Naradkund. 
Later, tradition has it. it was removed to the present site 
by the ruler of Garhwal. The gold canopy of the temple is 
said to be the gift of queen Ahilyabai. This marks the 
period of renaissance in Badrinath pilgrimage, when the 
temple was dedicated to Vishnu, Shiva. Surya, Shakti and 
Ganesh to integrate Hinduism and to restrict worship of un- 
authorised gods, a practice which had come into vogue. 

The Tenple is situated on the right bank of the 
Alaknanda, standing over is"' high frcm the base, built in 
the form of a cone with small Cupola on the top of which is 
a gilt ball and spme. The main body is made of flat blocks 
of stone and plastered with cement that belies its antiq- 
uity. 

Architecturally, the temple has taken after the early 
Nagar Style^^ with a definite hill stamp. Divided into three 
parts (a) Garbhgarh (the sanctum saDctcnis), (b) Darhsas 
Vandap (rectangulai- shaped where puja is perfonned) and (c) 
Sabha Mandap (outer hall where devotees stand for darshan). 
It has square plan with number of graduated projections in 
the middle of each side that lend it a crucifoim shape. Much 
of Its foiTn has suffered a change on renovators' hands as it 
often fell to the invasion of avalanches and men. The 
colourful entrance gate has put on a Turkish cap, camouflag- 
ing the traditional exterior. 

The temple stands high on "Puri's" dense religious core 
with little space around for extension or development. The 
shrine with its attendant services occupies an area of 0.39 
acres being the i.jg per cent of the developed area - the 

planners predicament. 

Religious-Cua-Eecr^tion Resources 

Essentially a religious destination. Badrinath attracts 
both religious and secular visitors, the latter are steadily 
on the increase. With the process of modernisation and bet- 
ter facilities in transport and accommodation. Badrinath 
with its multiple outdoor recreation resource endowment 
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promises an up-coming tourist destination. In fact, the 
Badrinath Yatra has been responsible in opening up this area 
for tourism. The Badrinath recreational-cum-religious 
resource may well be studied in two parts, the one which ex- 
ists within the township and immediate surroundings and the 
other that may be developed on a tourist complex planning 
base on a tune scale. It is pertinent to discuss the first 
one here for inclusion in tourist itinerary. 

In the vicinity of the temple are hot and cold cisterns 
(Kunds). Ghats, engraved boulders and geologic forms. Of 
these. Taptkund^^ a hot spring having a temperature of 
130°?, and closely Suryakund are user-based resources, as- 
sociated with panch-Tirth sacrament. 

Five giant formations known as "Panch-Shilas"^® are 
linked up with religious myth and puranic legends. There are 
huge sized boulders that are worshipped and enjoyed as 
'sites' by the visitors. 

The Ganga Ghat where Mahatma Gandhi’s ashes were con- 
signed to the holy waters of the Alaknanda, is another point 
of visitors' attraction. This is located midway between 
Brahma Kapal and Taptkund. 

Away from the temple (1.6 km) is Shesh Netra. a boulder 
with an engraving of a legendary snake’s eye, a geological 
fossil phenomenon. 

Nilkantha is a pyramidal snowy peak (21.650') which 
towers above Badrinath and present a most enchanting sight, 
best enjoyed from the left bank of the Alaknanda. 

Charan Paduka is a beautiful meadow, about three 
kilometres west of Badrinath. towards the foothills of 
Nilkantha Peak, In this emerald green environment are found 
the footprints of the Lord. As July approaches, this beauti- 
ful meadow is carpeted with flowers. 

The Mana Valley has many potential touristic attrac- 
tions, VIZ., 'Vyas Gupha*- a rock-cave where sage Vyas is 
said to have compiled puranas, 'Keshav Prayaga' the con- 
fluences of the Alaknanda and the Saraswati and the natural 
bridge, "Bhimpul", The Mana Valley with Bhotia settlement 
and with their unique lifestyle is itself a source of at- 
traction.^*^ 


Vasudbara is an enchanting site of a waterfall at an 
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elevation of 3658 ra from where the water jumps from a height 
of 111 ra in a trans-inducing manner. It is situated 5 lira, 
from Mana. 

Alkapuri. about 8 km further north of Vasudhara. is the 
source of the Alaknanda. Alkapuri, from where the river 
gushes out from the glacier snout of Bhagirath-Kharak and 
Satopantha, much like Gaumukha, the source of the 
Bhagirathi. The Satopanth lake, with its serene water, is a 
potential tourism resource for trekkers and trailers. Poet 
Kalidas presumably alludes to this point in his famous play 
' Meghdoot ' . 

pilgrim Traffic and Patterns 

The Badnnath pilgrimage lasts for six months, mostly in 
summers and rains (May-November). May- June being the drier 
months the majority (35%) take to pilgrimage during this 
period to safeguard against inclemency' of weather and road 
breaches . 

On an average, over 1000 pilgrims visit Badnnath every 
day. However, peak is touched in June when 2000 to 3000 
visitors come in a single day. 

August, normally, visitors will be lowest as it will 
raw and threaten landslides, slope failures are not uncom- 
mon then on the mountain roads. But it picks up again in 
September when weather is fairer, sky is clearer, hills are 
greener and journey is more rewarding, ffith the onset of 
snows November traffic begins to fade out. Finally, doors of 
Badnnath are closed and the chief priest moves to 
Joshimath, the winter seat of Badri Narain. 

Badnnath attracts pilgrims/visitors from all over the 
country and a few tourists from overseas. Results of inter- 
views, conducted by the Institute of Himalayan Studies and 
Regional Development. Srinagar, showed that the largest num- 
ber of visitors originated from West Bengal (560). Uttar 
Pradesh (310) and Gujrat (220), followed by Andhra Pradesh 
(120) and Rajasthan (117). Only a few came from Kashmir (2). 
Assam (2) and Meghalaya (3) . Of the 108 foreigners inter- 
viewed at the Tourist Rest House, Srinagar, the largest num- 
ber was of Australians (28), Japanese (13), Britishers (13). 
West Germans (7). Americans (6). Trench (3). The fewest were 
Dutch (4), Belgian (2). However, Nepalese were 29. A few of 
these foreign visitors entered purpose of their visit as 
'pilgrioage' and styled themselves as "Yatrees". Many were 
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expeditionists, or field scientists. 

Another study, conducted by the U.P. Town Country Plan- 
ning Unit of Srinagar^® in 1979 revealed that out of the to- 
tal visitors to Badrinath 11.3 per cent originated from 
Garhwal region, 17.5 per cent came from other States of In- 
dia (outside Uttar Pradesh). Majority of them (74%) belonged 
to 30-60 age group. About 78 per cent of the total visitors 
in 1979 had motivation for Badrinath as destination, whereas 
22 per cent of them had Kedarnath. Gangotri. Yamnotri, the 
Valley of Flowers and Hemkund as their destinations. 

Surveys conducted by the Town Planning Unit of Srinagar 
reveal that the visitors* income group vanes considerably, 
though the majority falls into lower and lower middle class. 
However. 15.5 per cent belonged to Rs. 801 to 1000 and 4.1 
per cent were found in students category. 

IVhile the Himalayan pilgrimage have gateways in Kotdwar 
and Rishikesh. almost 91 per cent visitors prefer entry from 
Rishikesh, both for transit facilities and en-route attrac- 
tions, particularly Devprayag. The 310 km long journey is 
completed in one halt, Joshimath on the onward and Srinagar 
on the backward journey. Both the stopovers have developed 
adequate accommodation facility. Average two-day stay at 
Badrinath has been registered. However, Master Plan Report 
revealed that of the total visitors to Badrinath 18.5 per 
cent stayed at Badrinath only for one day, 58.5 per cent 
stayed for two days, 19.9 per cent 3 days and 3.1 per cent 
stayed for 4 days^^. It may be observed that length of stay 
IS directly proportional to recreation resource attraction, 
facilities, hospitality and travel costs. Badrinath being 
mainly a religious destination, would take sanetime to cater 
to the tourist needs, though the trends have set in. 

Visitors' influx to Badrinath shot up after 1968 when 
metalled road reached Badrinath for the first time. 

The Badrinath road provided fresh opportunities for 
opening up new areas for tourism promotion. The Valley of 
Flowers, accessible enroute, caught-up the market and 
developed an independent destination in its own right. Many 
other micro regions are receiving the attention of the 
developers, particularly the Garhwal Regional Development 
Corporation and U.P. Tourism. The problem of right kind of 
facilities IS the foremost. 
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TABLE 18.1 

Baifrlnatfi VlsHo-s 1976-1979 


Year 

VIsI+ors 

Percentage 

growth 

) 91 & 

174,000 

7.49 

1977 

196,000 

+12.6 

1978 

144,000 

-26.5 

1979 

180,316 

+25.2 


Source * Batfrina+h Temple CounJftee 


THE HOSTING TOTO 

Badnnath fac^ many constraints in meeting market 
demands. The major problem is geographical in nature. A towi 
goes live only for six months. May to November, and the rest 
is the sway of snows. This hard seasonality of character is 
further accentuated by limited land use adequacy. Han-power 
resource is another limiting factor for taking up any en- 
terprise which may confiim benefits locally or regionally. A 
hosting town shall reveal enormity of the situation. 
Badnnath has a resident population of 139S people, dwelling 
in three flohallas of Badrinathpun (883). Barani Village 
(223). Nar Parbat (292), constituting 278 
Badnnath Pun being the oldest settlement forms the core 
where rhe shrine has cluster of panda population and serv- 
ices. Here, practically every inch of ground has been used 
for religious purpose. Of the 225 houses, about 140 are in 
this Hohalla. As a whole. township has only 140 shops^ ■ Of 
then, 33 per cent shops are devoted to hoterliering, eating 
and sweets stores, and 31 per cent sell cloth, medicine or 
religious souvenirs. 

In terms of civic services, such as water supply, 
electricity, hospital and toilets. Bamni is poorly served. 
Leaving Bamni, tap water and electricity is supplied to the 
rest of the town. Bamni receives 100 per cent water supply 
from the river Rishiganga. The following table 18.2 provides 
classified infoimation on mter supply. 

Struck by avalanches. Bamni has been deprived of 
electric lights, 'Puri' and 'Nar' have 46.6 per cent and 
25.50 per cent electric supply respectively. Street lights 
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are available to 49.7 per cent of the Puri families. Con- 
sidered as a whole, 35 per cent families have street lights. 


TABU 18.2 


Mater Supply In Badrinath (1979) 


Moh/Village 

Total 

families 

Percentage 

River Private 

taps 

Public 

taps 

Badrinathpurl 

185 

29.7 

2.2 

68.1 

Bamni vi 1 lage 

46 

100.0 

- 

- 

Nar Parvat 

47 

4.2 

20.8 

75.0 

Total 

278 

18.6 

23.2 

58.2 


Source • Badrinath Master Plan (1979) p. 11 


Badnnath has only two public toilets, one near the bus 
stand and the other in pun' . Use of septic tanks has been 
introduced and the 'Jal Sansthan' has started laying 
sewerage lines in the town. 

Badnnath has only two public hospitals one Allopathic 

and the other Ayuivedic. Together they car attend 60 
patients per day. The town has one Post Office, one 
Telephone Exchange, one Police Station and one Information 
Centre, 

These facilities, however modest, look pretty, impres- 
sive for a semi-mobile township of 278 families that stay 
hardly for seven months. But considering the vast floating 
population of about two hundred thousand pilgrims/tounsts 
and their heterogeneous needs, these services are all too 
meger, besides being wanting in grade. The town falls short 
miserably in accommodation, the foremost destination 
facility. 

Accannodation facility 

Badrinath can acconmodate 53290 visitors in its 36 ac- 
commodational units^^ having 525 rooms. A large number of 
these units cane up after 1960 when road to Badrinath began 
to be constructed.^^ The Parmarth NiKetan has the largest 
capacity (40 rooms) providing 7.62 per cent of total accom- 
modation, followed by the Bhajan Ashram (35). the Manav 
Kalyan (25). Sant Nivas (23). Ashtakshn (23). Devlok 
Tourist Rest House (22), Jalan Tourist (22) 
Shankracharya (20). Many of them do not have basic 
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facilities such as bath, toilet, kitchen and electric 
light Nevertheless a few of then have standard facilities 
and obviously they are quite expensive stay places. On the 
contrary there are many ' expensive' stay places with the 
Pandas who look after their clients on a traditional styl^^ 
and charge exorbitantly though at the 'sweet pleasure' of 
their clients the Hindu Way of life. 

Since many stay places are without bath, toilets and 
other basic facilities, and that Badrinath township has only 
two public toilets, the environment suffers the worst fron 
litter and waste, responsible for health hazard and infec- 
tion that inflict the visiting community who helplessly 
carry it to other places. 

Most agonising feature of the Badrinath pilgrimage is 
the difficulty in getting a chance to have a look or darshan 
at the deity. The premises of the temple are too small to 
accommodate even 200 pilgrims at a time. Pilgrims wait in 
endless weue from the small hours of the morning till af- 
ternoon.^^ In fact, the township faces serious challenges 
for the development of an adequate pilgrim-cum-tourist serv- 
ice systan, particularly the constraint of limited land use 
at the Narain piedmont, close to the temple, to which are 
tied up superstition and attachment of the local people. 
Across the Alaknanda beneath the mount Nar, is adequate 
space for organisation, an opportunity that the town plan- 
ners have seized upon. It ne^s some discussion here as the 
new structures have started coming up, giving a modernised 
look to a far-flung Himalayan shrine resorts, deep in tradi- 
tion and religious history of the country. 

The master plan 

Physical land surveys completed by the Town Planners 
reveal that the township between Har and Narain has only 
125.90 acres of land available of which about 92.82 acres is 
'undeveloped' and 33.08 is suitable for development. The 
latter should include residents zone, visitors housing, com- 
mercial and official zones, transport and community serv- 
ices, besides the religious zone of the Temple. Tne follow- 
ing table provides details of the land use. 

Ifhile Pilgrim Zone has been created mainly to the right 
bank of the Alaknanda, the new township with pronounced 
tourist zone is emerging on the eastern side beneath the 
mount of Nar. A separate ccranercial zone has been created 
here. Prooosed area along Sar has been divided into three 
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TABLE 18.3 


Badringth Hast^r Plan Land Use 1979 


Undeveloped 
Land use 

Area 

Percent 

-age 

Developed 
Land Use 

Area 

Percentage 

Agriculture 

34.14 

36.78 

Residents’ 

Housing 

9.02 

27,28 

Open Space 

32.40 

34.90 

Visitors’ 

Housing 

6.60 

19.95 

Low Land 

7.18 

7.75 

Conmerclal 2.12 

Govt. Offices 3.12 

6.42 

River Sides 

19.10 

20.57 

D.6.B.R. 

area 

2.52 

7.62 




Community 

Services 

0.75 

2.27 




Transport 

Zone 

8.56 

25.83 




The Temple 

0.39 

1.18 


92.82 

73.2 

100.00 


35.08 

(26.28) 

percent 

100.00 


Source Badrinath Master Plan 1979, p. 25. 


Cl) Northern Sector Extends from northern boundary to 
Hotel Devlok, purporting to be a regional commercial 
centre. 

(ii) Middle Sector To serve as CBD, rendering town and 
regional services. This extends frccn Hotel Devlok to 
the Hospital. 

(ill) Southern Sector Having a r^ional outlook it shall 
have bus stand, petrol station and the like. 

The best land has been reserved to the south of 
Joshimath-Mana road for tourist accommodation and services. 
This would also be close to the transport zone. Optimal con- 
nectivity with tourist service zone and community service 
centres has been planned. Master plan envisages development 
of all important activities on a horizontal axis, keeping 
off the bus stand to the southern outskirts to screen off 
noise and congestion. 
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Joshimath-llana highway (66' wide) shall pass through the 
middle of the new town with links to various zones. The only 
other motor road shall link the PiTO rest house to the Manav 
Kalyan Ashram. There would be recreation parks 
social/cultural centres and green belts on ■'■he skirts. 


KOTES 

1. Of the four dhamas, Eadrinath is supposed to be estab- 
lished earlier than Dwarka and Rameshwaram (Vishnu 
Puranas, 5.24. 6). 

2. Indian scriptures, particularly the Hahabharata and 
the Vishnu Puranas have the parables how Arjuna and 
lord Krishna, in the disguise of a recluse-Nar and 
Narain, performed penances over these ranges, given 
the name of Gandhmadan. 

3. This region has been given the name Vaishnav-ka- 
Kshetra, which according to Atkinson comprised a dozen 
micro-regions (Kshetras) of which Badri-Kshestra was 
supposed to be most holy. (Atkinson Vol. Ill, page 
24.) 

а. There is a controversy about the location of 'Kanva 
Ashram' . Govind Prasad Nautiyal and others locate it 
near Nandprayaga while others place it near Kotdwara 
where ri^vulet 'iaiini floss by, the latter has also 
been recognised by the Department of Tourism. D.P.. 
and a forest has been reserved as sanctuary. 

5. Singh. Tejiir. Badrinath 'A Study in Himalavan 
Pilgrimages' In Tourism and Tourist Industry in D.P. 
(Inaia), hew Heights, Delhi 1975. 

б. Hindu tirtha itinerary followed a circulatory 
mechanisE in clockwise order (Bharadwaj, SV Hindu 
Places of Pilgrimage in India . A Study in Cultural 
Get^raphy. Tncmson Press, Delhi. 1973 p. as. 

7. According to Vishnu Purana, Dhaima had two sons bar 
and harain who were aivinely insoired to set un ash- 
ramas in the Gandhmadan where ultimately they chose 
their abode. Since they desired to spread their 
religious aotivipies on a larger scale, they needec 
spacious valley in this part of the higher Himalaya. 
In their search for an ideal, they set uo ashramas at 
different places of natural beauty, viz. Vndhbadree, 
Togbadree, Dbyan- badree ana Bhavish Badree. Con- 
clusiv ely , they found the present Bacrinath more 
suitable for having hot and cold springs besides the 
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Alaloianda waters, in tune, their devotees gave form to 
the settlement. 

8. Yet another tradition has it that Lord Vishnu 
alongwith espouse Laxmi left ‘Hiuling (now in China) as 
the place got corrupted hy meat eating monks and 
licentious priests. He set up his ashrama 4 km, south 
of the village Mana, beside the Alaknanda. Laxmi. 
finding her husband exposed to inclemency of weather 
assumed the form of Badree tree (Jujubi) protecting 
him with her foliage. Having been pleas^ with her 
devotion. Lord Vishnu named the place Badri-ka-Ashram. 
Atkinson holds that there used to be jujubi forests 
(Badree Van) here, but they are not to be found now. 
(Atkinson, E.T. op cit,, Vol III Part I, p. 23.) 

9. Kaur, Jagdish, 'Pilgrims' Progress to Himalayan 
Shrines Studying the Religious phenomenon." in Singh, 
T.V., Kaur, J. and Singh, D.P. (eds) Studies in 
Tourian Wildlife Parks and conservation, (1982) 
Metropolitan, Delhi. 

10. Expert opinions find the Gandhmadan area in the higher 
Chamoli close to Badnnath environs. Atkinson as- 
sociates Badnnath group of peaks with the Gandhmadan 
(Atkinson Vol. in, P. 283). All does not seem to be 
sure of the exact location but finds support in 
Vayapuxana and Hatsyapurana where Gandhmadan is placed 
on the west and south of Mount Meru respectively (All, 
M. Geography of Puranas p. 58). However, Bharadwaj 
puts It in proximity to Badnnath (Bharadwaj S.M, 
Hindu Places of Pilgrimage m India, Thomson, 1973, p» 
72). 

11. The temple structure must have also suffered the 
ravages of avalanches and earthquakes which are not 
uncofimon in this area. 

12. Nagar Style of temple architecture exhibits distinct 
varieties and ramification in different localities and 
geographical regions, conditioned by different lines 
of evolution and elaboration that each locality/region 
chose for itself. The crucifoim plan and crucilmear 
tower are cannon to every medieval tanple. 

13. Recently business magnet Birla's efforts for temple 
renovation invited severe comments, and had to be 
stopped. 

14. Dr. Heim discovered it to be a ferruginous calcareous 
water containing very little sulphur and having a tem- 
perature of 130® F, the volone of the flow is about 
one gallon per second. 

15. Paach Tirth include (i) Tapt Kund (Bahn Tirth), (u) 
Prahlad Kund (Lukewarm Dbara near Tapt Kund), (lii) 
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Narad Kund (a recess in the bed of the Alaknanda foim- 
ing a pool, close to Tapt Kund). (iv) Kuma Dhara (a 
cold water stream associated with tortoise legend and 
(v) The Eishiganga, cascading down the Nilkantha and 
meeting the Alaknanda at Badrinathpuri . 

16. Panch-Shilas in Badnnath are (i) Narad Shila (after 
the sage Narad), (ii) Varha Shila is a huge boulder 
amidst the Alaknanda waters that commemorates the 
return of Varha to Badrinath after killing Hiranayak- 
sha, (ill) Garur Shila- is a rook dedicated to bird- 
god Garur who became the vehicle of Narain, (iv) 
Markandeya Shila is after the sage Markandeya who is 
said to have perfomed austerities here, (v) Narsimha 
Shila after the Lord Narasimha who resorted to 
Badrinath after slaying Hiranyakasipa. 

17. Recently it has again been declared as restricted area 
being the border area, liana, the last village of the 
region, has road and is very rich in Bhotia culture. 

18. Badrinath Master Plan p. 21. 

19. Badrinath fiaster plan, op. cit. 

20. 273 households are of Garhwalis, 4 of Uttar Pradesh 
and one outside U.P. 86.6 per cent of the population 
IS engaged in tertiary sector, of them 40 per cent are 
engaged in Panda Services. 

21. Imagine these handful of shops serving over 200.000 
people. During peaks, essential service centres face 
crisis. 

22. 12 dhararashalas are owned by the temple conmittee, 2 
by C^rhwal Mandal Development Corporation and 17 are 
owned by tourist or private agencies. 

23. 5 dharamshalas were constructed upto 1947, 7 frciti 1948 
to 1960 and 17 from 1961 to 1970 and 7 from 1971 to 
1978. 

24. Kali Kamil, Sant Hiwas. Nepali Jaipuriya, Bhurimai. 

25. One has to pay Rs. 120 per day per room in Alwasia 
Dhaiiiishala. 

26. On the face, the Pandas do not charge for their all- 
inolusive services, except the tip or dan that his 
'Jigman' or client would like to offer in the name of 
Vishnu. But all that he extracts from him by religious 
promise , coercion or threat amounts to fleecing a 
Panda malaise found universally on all Hindu places of 
pilgrimage, only with a difference of degree. 

27. Darshan is facilitated on a promise of offering 
"Chhota Darshan" or "Bara Darshan" . 
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Pranab Kumar Clhakravarti 


Darjeeling 

The Queen of the HiU Stations 


"For natural beauty Darjeeling is surely unsurpassed in 

the vorld" 

- Sir F* younghusband 

Darjeeling (6864* ft) nestling among the Himalayan 
foothills IS, undoubtedly, a tourist's paradise. It camands 
a thrilling view of the towering snowcapped peaks - Kanchen- 
junga and others. "The town is modern, elegant and sophisti- 
cated by all standards, offering all the amenities of 
civilised life. But beyond it lies nature, unbroken and un- 
tamed an balls, valleys and jungles*”^ The scenic beauty, 
bracing climate, rich flora and fauna, all have attracted 
tourists, holiday makers, healthseekers, adventurists, 
globetrotters alike since long. The majestic kaleidoscopic 
view of the hills have aptly named the famous hill resort as 
"the Queen of the Himalayan Hill Stations". 

The town, it is said, has derived its name from three 
probable sources, viz (i) Tibetan source where 'Dorji' mean- 
ing thunderbolt and 'ling* place. Hence it is "the place of 
thunderbolt", (ii) Sikkimese source where 'Dorji' a Sik- 
kimese deity and *ling' i,e., Shivalinga were installed side 
by side at the Observatory Hill. Hence this name, and (in) 
Sanskrit source where it derived its name from a sansknt 
word "Dorjayling" meaning invincible God Siva who is con- 
sidered as the presiding deity of the Himalaya. 

Darjeeling came to be what it is from a very obscure 
origin. In the early part of the nineteenth century it was a 
part of Sikkim and assailed frequently by the GurMias fron 
Nepal in the west. This aggression led to the famous war of 
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1814 wherein the Raja of Sikkun was reinstated by the East 
India Company. Sikkun including the present district of Dar- 
jeeling, became a buffer state between Nepal and Bhutan. In 
1824 trouble started again between Nepal and Sikkim and in 
1823 Captain Lloyd was deputed along with J.W. Grant to 
settle the dispute. These two Britishers proceeded towards 
the place through unknown mountain regions and were at- 
tracted in course of their journey by the position of Dar- 
jeeling. The position and bracing climate of the place at- 
tracted than most which was ideally suitable for adoption of 
Darjeeling as a sanatorium. Sir Joseph Hooker in his 
Himalayan journal also referred "children's faces afford as 
good an index as any to the healthfulness of a climate, and 
in no part of the world is there a more active, rosy and 
bright young oomnunity than at Darjeeling", The report sub- 
mitted by Captain Lloyd was approved by the East India Com- 
pany and finally through the Treaty of 1835 the Raja of Sik- 
kim donated Darjeeling to the E.I. Company - and it thus be- 
came an Indian territory. In 1839 the population was only 
100 souls and within a decade it rose to 10,000 a remarkable 
feat indeed for which Dr. Campbell tbe then Superintendent 
must be thanked. There was a steady progress since then. 
Road, hotel, sanatorium, houses, bazar, jail, hospital units 
were all coning up slowly and cultivation of tea on an ex- 
perimental basis was tried. In 1864, the formation of the 
district of Darjeeling was conpleted by the addition of the 
Kalimpong police station. 

"Darjeeling is in deep debts to Grant, Lloyd and 
Campbell, Grant and Lloyd discovered the inherent pos- 
sibilities of develojment of Darjeeling. Lloyd secured its 
cession and Campbell, by his wise administration, attracted 
people from far and near and laid the foundation of the tea 
industry which was to usher m an era of prosperity".^ Lord 
Napier laid out the town plan and European settlements were 
coning up in the midst of forested hill slopes in the back- 
drop of the lofty mountains with snow covered peaks. "The 
climate and breezes are life giving and charged with ozone, 
and at almost every inspiration those whose health may have 
suffered from a long residence in the plains feel as if they 
were adding days to their lives''.^ Establishment of school, 
cinchona plantation at Mungpoo and quick spread of tea gar- 
dens - all led to the pouring in of immigrants from all 
directions. Development of trade basea on tbe plantation in- 
dustry resultea in rapid growth of good ccranunication net- 
work. Tbe Hill Cart Road and the Darjeeling Himalayan 
Hallway ' s remarkable engineering feat were soon completed 
(1881) which opened up tbe entire region to the most flow of 
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tourist traffic to the outside world. Darjeeling is con- 
nected with the rest of country by air, rail and road 
through Siliguri at the foothill, which is the "Gateway to 
the Entire North Eastern India". 

For one who is going to Darjeeling for the first time, 
the journey by the "Toy Tram" is worthwhile. The distance 
IS 80 hms and "the beauty that reveals itself at every turn 
simply baffles description. Blue and green foothills sharply 
outlined against the azure sky, stately trees entangled with 
enthusiastic creepers, overhanging foliage, rooks and 
boulders, lovely waterfalls, extensive plains visible from 
tune to tune with meandering rivers looking like so many 
silk ribbons tell their respective tales. To the startlingly 
impressive scene which vision would feign to feast on 
without interruption is added the music of the beetles that 
in a sense enhances the solemn silence that reigns supreme 
in the Himalayan regions".^ 

The Town is situated on a long spur which projects to 
the north from the Singalia range. It rises abruptly from 
Ghoom to an elevation of 7886 ft at Katapaher,_ descending 
gradually to 7520 ft at Jalapahar and 7002 ft at Chaurastha 
which IS considered to be the heart of the town. Just behind 
stands the Observatory Hills (7163 ft) wherefrom it is 
divided into the Lebong Spur and Tukvar spur. The total area 
of the town is nearly 5 sq miles, the difference in height 
between the highest at Katapahar and lowest at Lebong is 
about 2000 ft. The ridge is narrow at the top. The eastern 
slope of the ridge descends into the Rangit valley while on 
the western slope which is gentler in gradient most of the 
human settlements have been built. 

The situation of the town is singularly beautiful, 
standing as it does on a narrow ridge that juts out in a 
vast basin in the heart of the Himalaya. To the west and 
south. It IS enclosed by mountains higher than itself, but 
to the north and north-east the view is more open, and the 
eye travels past range after range of hills raising in as- 
cending waves behind the cultivated slopes of the nearer 
hills, until the prospect terminates in the distant snowy 
mountains with their long girdle of rugged peak" 

Darjeeling Town is the district headquarters. The town 
IS located in such a position that from any point the majes- 
tic view of mountains can be obtained which is unsurpassed 
in the whole world. The only botanical garden in the entire 
northeastern India, Lloyd Botanical Garden is located at the 
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ba^ar area. The Natural History Huseun contains valuable 
specimen of the fauna which are available in the entire 
Himalayan region. The natural beauty of the woods situated 
on the Birch Hill show what Darjeeling was like when it was 
first discovered. Close by stands the Observatory Hill where 
the famous deity of I&hakal is located. Anong the beautiful 
parks within the municipal boundary are the Victoria Park, 
the Donvan Park and the Braboume Park. 

Beyond Ghum many roads radiate through fine forests of 
oak, magnolia and rhododendron, one road leads to the famous 
Senchal lake (8163 ft) - the water reservoir of the town - 
and another runs towards the Tiger Hill from where 'the 
tourists have a glimpse of the crimson red sunrise. From 
this hilltop (8575 ft) one can clearly enjoy the full view 
of the snow capped mighty mountain chain with towering 
majestic peaks like Kanchenjunga, Everest, Kabru, Janu, Pan- 
dim and host of others. The play of life and shade and ever- 
changing cloud and mist over the valleys and tea gardens in 
the for^round are almost as the magnificent panorama that 
becomes visible when the sky clears. 

Darjeeling has two tourist seasons ^the spring (Mid 

April to Mid June) and the autumn (Septanber and October). 
Bains are too nagging while the winters are quite cold. The 
town IS fairly well providecf with hotel accommodation of 
varying tariffs and means of recreation. Taxis ply to dif- 
ferent places of tourist interest and fetch huge profit 
during the two tourist seasons. Cinana Houses, Schools, Col- 
leges abound in the town as well as places of worship for 
the various conmunities living in the town. One of the fea- 
tures of the town is the market square situated on a 
levelled and extensive piece of ground in the middle of the 
town and surrounded by substantial buildings. The town has 
good lay out of motorable roads and fine buildings including 
sane very tall ones. Other places of interest include the 
Himalayan Mountaineering Institute at Birch Hill, a Zoologi- 
cal Park. Lebong Race Course. The Mall, Rabindra Bhanu 
Bhaban within the limit of the town and Keventer's Dairy 
Farm, Sinchal Lake. Ghoan Monastery, Victoria Falls, 
Jalapahar, Batasia loop etc,, outside the confines of the 
Municipal limit. Seme other notable places of tourist inter- 
est which can be reached from Darjeeling within a few hours 
are Simana, flirik, Phalut. Ba,ndal 5 ihu, Bijanbari, Kalimpotg. 
Kurseong, Sukna reservoir, Teasta Bridge. Tonglu, Sukhia 
pokhri etc. Taere are a few recognised trek routes which 
radiate from Darjeeling and all along the routes Dak Bun- 
galows and Youth Fostels are located where cheap accemnoda- 
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tion IS freely available. 

Darjeeling's recognition as an international hill resort 
is a post-independence pbenonena. Increased leisure, better 
education, affluence, fast transport media have added to its 
developnent. Tourism has changed the physiognomy of the ur- 
ban landscape a great deal and much of its original flora 
and fauna have been depleted by bxsnan encroachment. But this 
phenomenon of tourism is closely related to structure, faim, 
use and conservation of the natural landscape and have far 
reaching social and cultural effects as well, 

A recent survey made in connection with the study of 
measurement of tourism and tourist flows at Darjeeling indi- 
cate the following characteristics 

(a) The scenic beauty, bracing climate, acconmodation, 
amenities and good transport network with the rest of 
the country is a ‘plus’ factor for its development, 

(b) 'Democratisation* of leisure pursuits (mountaineering, 
winter sports etc.) which were formerly the monopoly 
of the rich people, 'commercialisation' of many 
hobbies (riding, climbing etc.) and 'sxialisation' of 
tourism (low priced accommodation etc,) made the 
region accessible within the reach of lower income 
group. 

(c) Tourism being a multi-dimensional phenomenon it has 
fontributed n grest deal la? the reg-jonnJ developmanr, 
has created service and allied industries, created 
employment opportunities in the area. Hence its 
economic importance in the regional economy is 
noteworthy, 

(d) Motivation study of the tourists reveal that they 
usually come here for (i) Mental refreshment, (ii) 
recuperation of health, (iii) Pleasure (iv) Curiosity 
and culture, (v) Participation in Sports etc. 

(e) It is a purely seasonal activity and has tTO peaks - 
spring (April, May, June) and Autumn (September 
October) . 

(f) The entire tourist industry rests primarily on road 
transport system because of the rugged character of 
the terrain. Hence road transport development is a 
must for the expansion of the tourist industry here. 

(g) Tourism here, is in a great way responsible for west- 
ern culture and cultural diffusion which the local in- 
habitants imbibe fron the outsiders. 

(h) With the increase of tourists during the peak season 
the 'infrastructure* as well 'superstructure' break 
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down creating insurmountable problems like transport, 
acconmodation , water scarcity, power crisis, soaring 
price etc, which need a careful and deft handling. 

Darjeeling primarily being a hill resort it earns a huge 
revenue through tourism. Therefore if it has to retain its 
superiority seme more facilities will have to be created in 
order to attract more tourists: 

(i) Accessibility and ease of transport; 

(ii) Acoamodatlon to meet the demands of all categories of 
people; 

(iii) Parking facilities for visitors and day excursionists; 

(iv) Open spaces - Parks with floral displays; 

(v) Amusement, games, shopping, catering facilities; 

(vi) Seating arrangements in the Mall, toilet facilities 
etc.; 

(vii) Enquiry office, information bureau and publicity 
cells. 


NOTES 

J. Ghosn, A.C., Darjeeling. Cambridge Book & Stationeries 
Cslautts. m?. 

2. Ibid. p. 6. 

3. Darjeeling. Guide Book, Kernnan & Co., Calcutta. 
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